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Put your own key in 
your own front door 


N the “‘Build Now’’ movement it seemed logical 

f that Sargent & Company should do its.shafe., We, 
_ therefore, suggested the above slogan as the basis of 
a‘national campaign which is now running. 


The prospective house owner ‘has responded with 
an interest in hardware that harmonizes.- Dealers, 
builders and architects have likewise felt the good 
. effects of this consumer interest. 


We have served Sargent & Company eighteen.years. 
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- Agriculture 
and 


Americanism 


Do you know that the farmer is the main- 
stay of Americanism P 


Do you realize that he is the one man who 
is keeping his head in these trying times? 


Do you appreciate the fact that his inbom 
common sense-and economic stability are 
the things which insure the continuance of 
the United States as a going concern? 


Do you know that The STANDARD FARM 
PAPERS are subscribed for by over one 
million farmers who are leaders in moulding 
thought throughout all agricultural America? 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1841 Established 1870 
Pennsylvania Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1880 Established 1882 
The Breeder’s Gazette Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1881 Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Establighed 1895 _ _ Batablished 1886 
The Ohio Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1848 Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1877 Established 1843 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Sranparp Farm Papers, INc., Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc, 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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By Samuel F. Williams 


President, The Sweets Company of America, Inc. 


OR a number of years—many, 

many years—along with what 
I am sure is a horde of others, I 
have stood in awe, revered and re- 
spected consistency in advertising, 
both as to copy and layout. 

Advertising authorities have al- 
ways made me feel that there was 
something lacking; or probably it 
would be better to say that there 
was something yet to be acquired 
by me. 

You know the way a sophomore 
feels. 

Finally, though, after a lot of 
thought, I believe I have discov- 
ered the innermost inner secret of 
a big majority of our consistent 
and middle of the road brethren. 

Friends, most of them are just 
suffering from lazy brains. 

I do not make this accusation 
as an advertising man, for the 
very simple reason that no one, 
not even myself, has yet, admitted 
that I was, or that I even bade fair 
to become one. 

Instead, this assertion is made 
as a modest, unassuming Ameri- 
can citizen, one of the 110,000,000, 
and as such I believe I am entitled 
to a hearing. 

I want to qualify my seemingly 
abrupt and blanket statement by 
saying that I know there are some 
men with virile, active brains who 
are verily martyrs and Spartans 
and all the things that denote high- 
ness of purpose in the cause of 
consistent advertising. 

There are men directing cam- 
paigns that are not old enough 
for people to know they exist—I 
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am speaking of the campaigns ; let 
alone that they possess such a thing 
as a policy. 

Certainly you can’t accuse those 
men of having “lazy brains,” for 
the very good reason that unless 
folks know a concern is making a 
change in its advertising, there is 
no sense or advantage in making 
the change. 

These men who should be ex- 
empted, have, as most of us know 
from personal experience, their 
work cut out for them in keeping 
a new little baby campaign going 
along a certain line until the public 
learns that it is actually going and 
that there is such a thing as a 
line. 

As to these gentlemen, let’s bid 
them Godspeed and admonish them 
to keep a stout heart and continue 
to defy the boss’s son or the di- 
rector from Brewster, or the boss 
himself, until that fine day comes 
when they can feel and know that 
their advertising has been accepted 
by the public. 

But to get back to the men with 
lazy brains, now that we have 
made our exemption. A lot of our 
old, tried and true friends are 
simply hiding behind a desire not 
to be bothered when they boast- 
fully speak of consistency and 
continually refuse under any con- 
dition to change in any way their 
advertising or publicity policy. 

To illustrate just exactly what 
I mean: I had the extreme pleas- 
ure of entertaining in my home 
recently a gentleman whom I con- 
sider pretty well. up in the adver- 
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tising world, even at this day and 
time, when: to hold any position 
among our -ddvertising giants 
means that a man really must have 
a considerable amount of ability 
and years and years of experience 
behind him. 

This particular friend of mine 
happened ‘to be looking through 
one of our leading weekly 
periodicals and ran across a 
Campbell’s Soup advertisement. 
For three or four minutes he 
lost. himself. in the perusal of 
the copy and study of the lay- 
out. After apparently thorough- 
ly reading the advertisement, 
he looked up and said, “By Golly, 
that’s the first Campbell ad- 
vertisement I’ve read in at least 
four years.” And when I asked 
him why he had taken the pains 
to read it now, his answer was, 
“Well, I noticed they didn’t have 
the Campbell kid there, and it at- 
tracted my attention.” 

Now, this is just the point. No 
one would depreciate the Camp- 
bell kid; no one could depreciate 
the Gold Dust Twins; certainly 
no one would want to depreciate 
that beautiful little advertising 
character that has appeared for 
sO,many years in the Fairy Soap 
advertisements, nor the hundreds 
of other advertising characters 
that have justly earned a place 
in the minds and hearts of every 
man, woman and child in our 
whole country. 

But the fact remains that these 
particular advertisements have be- 
come such permanent pictures in 
the minds of the American people 
that the minute anything is done 
with them or the minute that the 
characters are changed or taken out 
of the advertisement altogether, 
the advertiser gains increased pub- 
licity by the mere act of doing 
something unusual. 

And the fact that such adver- 
tisers have seen fit to change their 
layout, or to change their policy 
in handling their advertising char- 
acter, is sufficient evidence to 
prove that they were convinced 
that their advertising was getting 
into more or less of a rut. 

We can also be quite sure that 
before making up their minds to 
tamper with their advertising at 
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all, much consideration i 
to their problem, and Y om 
many .sit-downs and conferences 
with the leading advertising brains 
of our country were held before 
a change was decided upon. 

Some advertising authorities 
would have us believe that adver- 
tisimg is merely the telling of a 
story, retelling it, and keeping on 
telling it in a straight, consistent 
manner. And-to some extent that 
is very true, because advertising 
in periodicals, newspapers and 
magazines certainly consists main- 
ly of telling your story. 


MAKING PEOPLE READ 


But it is useless to write a story 
unless people are going to read it 
and anything which would be the 
cause of making people more 
quickly and readily read a story 
must necessarily be of advantage 
to the advertiser and increase the 
pulling power of the advertise 
ment. 

There are some characters in 
the advertising world—I mean by 
that, characters used in different 
advertisers’ advertisements —that 
are very proudly being kept before 
the public by their originators in 
the same pose and manner in 
which they made their appearance, 
some of them years and years ago. 

These characters, apparently in 
the minds of their originators, are 
a monument to their particular in- 
dustry or business and are de- 
fended by their sponsors and 
guardians against the slightest sug- 
gestion of a change as to its loca- 
tion in the layout. And the sug- 
gestion or advice that it might 
possibly be good advertising to 
eliminate the character once in a 
while from the layout, or to 
change in some manner the char- 
acter’s pose, is usually met with 
horror and consternation, and us- 
ually results in the sponsor’s dec- 
laration that in his opinion the 
suggester’s brain is composed of 
hairs, or that he is going into @ 
mental decline, or that it would 
probably be safer for society at 
large to have the suggester p 
under observation. 

It is regrettable that these 
sponsors who so lovingly and 
lantly deferid their symbols of 
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OWN in Tennessee, the 

muddy roads leading to a 

certain mountain district 
were all but impassable for wagons 
and automobiles most of the year. 
Few of the people living there ever 
came to church. 

Recently the minister of the 
church in the nearest town discussed 
the situation with his congregatign. 
And one morning shortly afterward 
every member of that church turned 
out with teams and tools. 

They worked for two days— 
men, women, and children—and in 
that time they cleared the road direct 
from the church to the homes of the 
people on the mountain-side. By 
their own labor they opened a way 
for these distant neighbors to 
come to church. d 

This is not by any means 
an extraordinary instance 
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Shovelling mud 
with the minister 


of the breadth of church activities 
nowadays. All over America 
churches are gaining in numbers 
and influence. And everywhere 
church members are recognized as 
the leaders in their communities— 
the most intelligent, progressive men 
and women. 

Three hundred thousand of 
them subscribe to the CHrisTIAN 
Heratp—not merely because it’s 
the largest interdenominational re- 
ligious weekly in America, but be- 
cause it keeps them in touch with 
every important phase of modern 
life and thought. 

The Curistian HERALD is 
magazine and news service com- 
bined — a tremendous educative 
force. It is vitally interesting 

and practically helpful to 

every member of its fast- 
growing family. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Pud/isher 
NEW YORK CITY 
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originality and success cannot have 
their way, and have the American 
public go along thinking their copy 
is clever and studiously reading 
their advertisements. : 

But our regrets will not save 
them or do them any good. 
Eventually they will be forced to 
sit down, as other concerns have 
been forced to do, and decide 
whether or not they shall be able 
to use their old set layouts with 
their trade character at all, or 
whether it will be necessary to 
eliminate the character and change 
their layouts altogether. 

I hope no one will construe what 
I am writing to be an attack on 
any particular trade character, or 
trade characters in general, be- 
cause the concern which I happen 
to be fortunate enough to be con- 
nected with certainly believes in 
trade characters and we play ours 
up to the limit. 


TRY TO BE DIFFERENT 


But when we think we have 
reached the point where we will 
attract more attention to our ad- 
vertising by eliminating our trade 
character or by changing its pose 
or its appearance, you can rest 
assured that we will be unethical 
enough, if that’s the word you 
want to use, to do so immediately. 

To be specific again, I have in 
mind a certain face that to my 
knowledge has been lathered with 
the same amount of lather, the 
same thickness and the same shade 
for the last decade. . 

Throughout all these years the 
lather has not even become grimy 
or dirty, but is just as white and 
as pretty to-day as it was ten years 
ago. 

And I want to make the predic- 
tion here that some day sooner or 
later, somebody is going to shave 
that face. 

I don’t say that they are going 
to shave it all at one time. and I 
don’t say that they might not 
shave off only the sides of the face 
and permit a beard to grow, prob- 
ably in a Vandyke manner, on its 
chin. 

But. “Eventually — Why not 
now ?”—I feel convinced a change 
is going to be made, and I am 
perfectly willing to make the 
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statement that when the change 
is made or the shaving operation 
is commenced, it is going to add 
at least twenty-five per cent to the 
pulling power of that advertise. 
ment. 

Can’t you picture the enthy 
siastic greeting that our dear read- 
ers throughout the country will 
give the advertisement which 
shows that this lathered face has 
actually reached the point where 
the barber—or the advertish 
manager—has made up his mind 
that the beard has become suff. 
ciently soft to permit of the actual 
shaving of the face? 

And can’t you :picture the razor 
buyers in Galveston and in 
kane and in Portland, Maine, a 
seeing this ad, readily agree that 
now that they are convinced that 
razors will actually shave lather 
off the face, that it will probably 
be a good plan to invest in some 
of these razors and _ convince 
themselves as to whether or not 
the advertisement was true? 

This face is simply one instance 
that comes to my mind off-hand of 
advertising characters that have 
been shown in layouts for a num- 
ber of years. There are doubtless 
a great number of others. 

And there are no doubt a num- 
ber of advertisers to-day who are 
thinking and who are trying to 
find some way to increase the 
consumer interest and the actual 
buying public’s interest in their ad- 
vertising. 

It seems to me that the best ad- 
vice we could give such advertis- 
ers is the advice that Pat Moran, 
the miracle man, would undoubt- 
edly give to one of his pitchers: 
Change your pace. Throw a slow 
ball. Then a fast one. Cut the 
corner of the plate on the inside. 
Then on the outside. 

In other words, shake up your 
delivery. Don’t serve up the same 
stuff all of the time, unless you 
want to be sent to the shower 
around the third or fourth inning. 

The saddest thing that can hap- 
pen to any of us, certainly to an 
advertising campaign, is for peo- 
ple to become indifferent and take 
us for granted. People are bound 
to do just that, when you permit 
them to believe that your adver- 
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HEY say night air is bad 

for the voice, but that isn’t 
worrying us a bit. We’re prac- 
tising every evening now at 
Young People’s and there’ll 
be some outdoor carolling 
around this town, time 


Christmas comes around. 


Mr. Wallace, our organist, 
has organized the carol sing- 
ing for all the churches on a 
big scale this year, and there 
isn’t a part of town that 
we'll miss. 


Couple of years ago we 
started it, when mother 
bossed a committee that got 
up the first Municipal Christ- 
mas Tree in Millbrook, and 
we sang around the tree. 


_Mr. Wallace said it was a 
pity that everybody couldn’t 
get a share of it, ’specially the 
shut-ins, and so we’re going 
to give ’em alla treat. We’ve 
got a flying squadron of chor- 
isters to cover the town in au- 
tomobiles, or sleighs, if we’re 
lucky enough to have snow. 


I've already got the bass 
down pat on “Holy Night”, 


INK 


“God Bless Ye, Merry Gentle- 
men’’, and “Old Hundred.” 
And I’m laying in a stock of 
cough drops to oil up the old 
throat, even if it is zero—and 
we hope it will be! 
Billy Byer. 


(Continued in Printers’ Ink of 
December 25) 


AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the Worild"’ 


OW comes the season when 
The American Boy is partic- 
ularly in every boy’s mind: the 
time of year when new recruits 
by thousands and old friends by 
thousands will start the New Year 
right with new and renewed in- 
terest in their own m ine—The 
American Boy, ‘‘the biggest, bright- 
est, best magazine for boys in all 
the world.’’ Every month in 1920 
The American Boy will be awaited 
and read eagerly by more than 
500,000 old and new friends. Every 
month it gives the advertiser a 
highly desirable, concentrated and 
interested hearing for his sales 
message. 


THE SPRAGUE 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices: 


286 Fifth Ave., New York 
1418 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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Exact reproduction of the Gruen Watchmakers Guild “Service 


Workshops” on Time Hill, Cincinnati 


Every adult American a 


customer—but when? 


son—different models for different occa- 
sions—this is the latest trend of the 
American watch market. 


Gon —aif fine watches owned by one per- 


But most people, our experience tells us, 
buy a really high grade watch only once—at 
most twice, in a lifetime. 


All men and women, with few exceptions, 
are prospective customers for a firm making 
fine watches—but only at long intervals. 


Here is a market almost uniquely slow— 
presenting peculiar problems in sales and ad- 
vertising. 

Each advertisement is read largely by peo- 
ple who are not even remotely considering the 
purchase of a watch. And each advertise- 
ment must help create an impression that will 
last not for days or for months—but for years. 


By repetition of one central selling thought 
always in fresh form—by constant display of 
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One of the famous \ 


Gruen Verithin 
models 


specific miodels, this lasting impression has 
been created for Gruen watches. The facts 
behind Gruen standards in watch-making— 
the real pride that men and women take in 
owning a Gruen—this story has become a 
permanent part of the nation’s thought on 
the subject of watches. 


Few men or women can today plan the pur- 
chase of a fine watch without considering the 
Gruen. 


Known only to a limited few ten years ago, 
Gruen watches are today being sold by 1200 
leading jewelers in all parts of the country. 

It is by planning and preparing advertise- 
ments to meet some special resistance or 
market condition, that the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company has co-operated with many 
clients in expanding sales and profits. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago - Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati - London 
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tisement is the same as it was last 
week or the same as it has been 
for fifty-two weeks, or the same 
as it has been for the last ten 
years. You really have no right 
to expect them to take the trouble 
to read your message. 

The person or concern doing 
that kind of advertising really 
might just as well simply show a 
photograph, with the name and ad- 
dress of the concern, and let it 
go at that. 

There are a lot of wonderful 
stories being told about merchan- 
dise that do not get the number 
of readers to read them that the 
story really deserves. 

And trade characters and lay- 
outs and other such things that 
Belasco would probably term 
stagecraft, should undoubtedly be 
used, in any way possible, to at- 
tract the reader’s attention and to 
induce the reader to read the 
story. 

Nothing that can do that, to my 
mind, is really unethical. Very 
often we sacrifice the best in- 
terests of our employers as well 
as our advertising campaigns by 
trying to be too staid and too 
commonplace in telling our story 
to the world. ; 

I appreciate the fact, of course, 
that circus advertising is not the 
best at all times. I admire con- 
servatism to a certain extent, and 
I like to know that I have safe 
and conservative advisers as as- 
sociates. 

But, and this is a big but, when 
I find it possible to attract addi- 
tional attention to a merchandis- 
ing story by doing something un- 
usual, I am always going to feel 
that I have an absolute right to 
resort to any tactics that will at- 
tract additional attention. 

The most logical way to attract 
that attention, in my opinion, is to 
take an advertisement or a char- 
acter that has been running for 
five or ten years and do some- 
thing unusual with it. 

No matter what you do, you 
are bound to attract additional 
attention. 

So let’s suggest to those of our 
brethren who hold up their hands 
in holy horror at the mere sug- 
gestion of a change in their lay- 


out or their so-called advertising 
policy, that they examine them. 
selves very closely and try and 
make up their minds as to whether 
they do this on account of their 
conservatism or whether their 
brains are becoming a little lazy, 





Green-Lucas Agency Under- 
takes Jem Kleno Campaign 
The Jem Kleno Company, maker of 


“Jem Kleno,” a scientific jewelry 
cleaner, a subsidiary organization of 
R. Harris & Company, manufacturing 
jewelers, Washington, D. C., has put 
its advertising account in the hands of 
the Green-Lucas Co., _ advertising 
agency, Baltimore, Md. This agency 
will undertake an initial test campaign 
for this account in a and 
Baltimore, gradually extending the 
campaign to other cities. Newspaper 
advertising, plgced chiefly in rote 
gravure sections, will be employed. 





Three New Accounts with 
James Agency 


The Bauer Chemical Company, maker 
of “Sanatogen” and ‘“Formamint,” has 
placed its advertising account in the 
hands of the H. E. James Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. The Woman's 
National Publishing Company, at Atas- 
cadero, ‘Cal., publisher of I[ilustrated 
Review, and the Elkhart Carriage & 
Motor Co., Elkhart, Ind., have also put 
their advertising accounts in the hands 
of this agency. 


A. P. Jennings Advertising 
Manager Empire Separator 


Addison P. Jennings, who has been 
assistant advertising manager at the 
Chicago office of the Sharples Separa- 
tor Company, West Chester, Pa., and 
who has been a member of the adver- 
tising department of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago, has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Empire Cream 
Separator Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 








Arthur Nyhrun Advertising 
Manager of “The News” 


Arthur Nyhrun, who has been one 
of the members of the advertising 
force of the Chicago Tribune during 
the last fourteen years, has been made 
advertising manager of The News, New 
York, formerly The Il’ustrated Daily 
News. 


France Milling Account with 
Critchfield Agency 


The France Milling Company, Cob- 
leskill, New York, has put its adver 
tising account in the hands of the New 
York office of Critchfield & Company, 
advertising agency, Chicago. 
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HOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN 

MANUFACTURERS is the only work 
that instantly furnishes a complete list of all the 
Manufacturers and primary source of supply 
for any conceivable article, or kind of article— 
more than 70,000. 
More than 17,000 important concerns through- 
out the United States and abroad refer to it to 
find American sources of supply as instinctively 
as they look at the clock for the time of day. 
They all wanted it, ordered it and paid for it, 
especially to save the time and trouble of look- 
ing elsewhere for such information. It is con- 
sulted by their purchasing agents, foremen, 
superintendents and others having to do with 
ordering and specifying. 
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Vigilance Work, 
« Advertising, Must Be Maintained 






the Insurance of 


E. T. Meredith, President Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Fosters Nation-Wide Campaign Supporting Work of 
Vigilance Committee 


HERE will be a nation-wide 
campaign to sell manufacturers 
‘and business men in general upon 
the benefits of advertising. Also 
a determined effort will be made 
to widen the scope of advertising 
vigilance work. 
. T. Meredith, president of the 
' Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, in an address before 
the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Associafion .of Com- 
merce, told about the Associated 
Clubs’ plans in these two im- 
portant particulars. Mr. Meredith’s 
address was the feature of the 
first big fall meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Council.. An important 
series of addresses will follow. 

“We are organizing a group of 
four-minute men,” said Mr. 
Meredith. “We are doing this in 
150 ad clubs all over the United 
States. Whenever there is a 
group of consumers, whenever 
there is a group of dealers, when- 
ever there is a group of manu- 
facturers it shall be the business 
of the advertising men in that 
town to go down and talk about 
advertising for ten minutes. Is 
that worth anything to the manu- 
facturer or the business man? I 
say altogether that there is a great 
work there and it all tends to in- 
,erease the power of advertising 
and make it more of a force than 
it is to-day. 

“What I want to ask as presi- 
dent of the association, if you men 
believe, as I know you do, in 
educational work, in making bet- 
ter advertising men, better adver- 
tising, in upholding the good 
name of advertising, if you be- 
lieve that is profitable, that it is 
mutual to all of us, that it is pro- 
tecting the industry in which we 
are engaged and of which we are 
proud, then take an interest in 
these educational meetings and 
contribute your experience for the 


benefit of all and help support al 
these movements. 

“I am not asking you for any 
money, but we are raising $100, 
to carry on this work of the vigil- 
ance committee, and ery is to 
raise $25,000. The basis I put jt 
on is this, that I would like tp 
have the people know what the 
vigilance committee work is or I 
would like to have them say, ‘Tt 
doesn’t mean anything to me and 
I won't buy it.’ Then we will say, 
‘All right. We will discontinue 
the department.’ Or I would like 
to have them say that is worth 
money, that it is burglary insur- 
ance. That is the way I feel 
about it. 

“The department is going to be 
discontinued the first of January 
if it is not worth the money. 1 
think it is worth ten times the 
money. I think it is worth a mil 
lion dollars a year, twice a million 
dollars a year to the advertising 
business, the publisher, the agency, 
the manufacturer, the advertiser, 
all of us, but unless the customers 
see that this insurance is paid this 
department goes out of business 
because we can’t pay the bill. So 
Chicago is going to raise $25,000, 
New York is going to raist 
$25,000, St. Louis $5.000, Boston 
$7,500, Philadelphia, $7,500 and so 
on. I said something about it te 
one of the big men in Chicago and 
he said, ‘We will contribute some- 
thing to that.’ I said, ‘No, you 
won’t contribute. You won't com 
tribute a dollar. I wouldn’t take 
your subscription even now if you 
wanted to pay me. You have te 
listen to the story all the way 
through until you know what you 


are buying. ,You can’t give your 
money away.’ 

“That is the basis on which this 
vigilance committee work is ye 
conducted, that it is worth the 
money.” 
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—and The Outlook 
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—now 
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your problems 
—and John Smith’s 
He is interested 
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THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


1228. Michigan Blvd. prayers D. CarMax 6 Beacon —_ 
Chicago, Illinois © Advertising Manager Bosten, 
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“Returns at lowest 
cost’ —in Collier’s 


Collier’s helps launch another new 
product with gratifying results. 





The first full-page advertisement coupon, which you will notice in 
for “Shavaid,” a new Bauer & lower right-hand corner of the op- 
Black product,appeared inCollier’s posite page. Read what Mr. 
for September 20th. A small trial Smith, the Advertising Manager, 
tube was offered by means of the _has to say about the returns. 





“When talking with you the other day about 
direct returns from coupons in the full-page 
Shavaid ad that appeared September 20th 
in Collier’s, I expressed the belief that this 
publication had brought returns at the low- 
est cost. Have checked these figures over 
just recently. The result proves that I was 
correct. 


“The number of coupons received from the 
date of appearance up to and including 
October 15th was 7,347, making the cost 
per inquiry a fraction over 34c. I have 
an idea that the subsequent appearance of 
similar copy will bring even better returns. 


Yours truly, 
BAUER & BLACK 


(sgd.) H. Strong Smith 
Adv. Mgr.”” 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 









J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 
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Corner Your Market 


More essential than your sales campaign, more 
important than your organization, more vital even 
than your product, is— 


Your Market 


Upon the thoughtful selection and intensive de- 
velopment of your market depends the expansion of 
your business. Pick it with the utmost care. Then 
corner it. This can best be accomplished by 
choosing— 


A rich market—broad in scope and rich in 
potential buying power. 


A quick market—responsive to advertising, 
quick to adopt new suggestions. 


An accessible market—easy to reach and 
economical to cover. 


Apply these standards to Chicago. You find a 
market of 2,571,941 people (U. S. census estimate 
1917) or 473,141 families; an up-to-the-minute re- 
sponsive community, always alert for new ideas; a 
field where 77.7% of the English-speaking popula- 
tion—the great buying majority—can be reached 
through one newspaper—The Daily News. 

Rich enough, surely, to satisfy the most ambitious 
advertiser; quick to respond; easy to cover ade- 
quately and economically, through one newspaper. 

With 94% of its nearly 400,000 daily ‘circulation 
concentrated in Chicago and suburbs, you can cor- 
ner this fruitful market through 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Canners Launch National Cam- 
paign for Maximum Public 


Good Will 


Four-Year Co-operative Plan Outlined Which Will Place Canned Goods 
on a Higher Plane in Public Appreciation—$500,000 Per 
Year to Be Expended in Educational Work 


HE long-awaited advertising 

campaign of the National 
Canners Association is now under 
way. It will last for four years 
and cost probably $500,000 per 
year. The opening gun was a 
full-page in the Sunday news- 
papers of November 23. The next 
mediums to be used will be the 
national weeklies, beginning about 
the middle of January, followed 
by the leading women’s magazines 
in the February issues. The farm 
papers in the principal agricultural 
districts will get their share, like- 
wise the trade press and certain 
class magazines in the domestic 
science, medical and _ hospital 
fields. 

The aim of the campaign will 
be the heightening of the prestige 
of canned goods as a steady ar- 
ticle of diet. Maximum public 
good will is to be openly and 
candidly sought in behalf of the 
entire industry. The canners mean 
to lay their products and their 
processes on the table and invite 
public inspection and examina- 
tion. They want to correct mis- 
information and dissipate preju- 
dice. Their motto will be “The 
Truth” and their slogan “The 
Miracle on Your Table.” 

It is intended that the campaign 
shall have the following results: 
A united industry ; universality of 
efforts for higher standards; 
larger production; larger con- 
sumption; service to the public; 
greater confidence of consumers. 

The copy will consist of positive 
Statements and not negative pleas. 
Facts will be presented, not argu- 
ments, 

Far-sighted canners saw the 
necessity for an advertising cam- 
paign years ago and the subject 
has long been contemplated. But 
when the war came, plans were 
temporarily laid aside. After hos- 





tilities ceased and it became pos- 
sible to plan for the future, there 
were many loose threads to be 
taken up and considerable pre- 
liminary work had to be done. 
There are more than 1,100 mem- 
bers of the National Canners As- 
sociation and all these had to be 
thoroughly informed concerning 
the proposed campaign before ac- 
tive steps could be taken and ac- 
tive support on a basis of assess- 
ment of so much per case secured. 

The responsibility for the cam- 
paign rests with an educational 
committee of prominent canners 
who have been in close touch with 
fellow canners all. over the coun- 
try. The committee has just re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast, 
which they covered from South- 
ern California to Washington. 

The canning industry, like other 
great industries in the United 
States, has been undergoing a 
continuous process of evolution. 
It began small, of course, exactly 
100 years ago this year, and its 
efforts to improve were not always 
successful in early days. Misin- 
formation spread and prejudices 
grew up which the canners were 
not able to combat because they 
were without the power which 
comes from organization and be- 
cause there was a lack of uni- 
formity in standards. The chief 
source of weakness was the lack 
of scientific information. The 
container was a problem with 
which many manufacturers labor- 
ed with indifferent success in 
early years. Others never solved 
the question of. uniformly suc- 
cessful canning. 

In consequence, the Natidnal 
Canners Association was finally 
led to establish a laboratory in 
connection with its headquarters 
at Washington. This laboratory 
has been maintained now for sev- 
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eral years, at considerable ex- 
pense. It has been a great factor 
in the improvement of the canning 
industry. It is in charge of scien- 
tists, and their work and research 
has helped put the canning indus- 
try on a scientific basis. Better 
and better results are obtained 
each year in regard to successful 
canning’ of foods: in 
ever growing variety. 

The head of this 
bureau of research is 
Dr. W. D. ‘Bigelow, 
who was formerly en- 
gaged in research for 
the Federal Bureau 
of Chemistry. He was 
at one time closely 
associated with Dr. 


CFow France has Contributed to 
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sociation now has a national di- 
rector of inspection with offices 
at Washington, and a staff of 
State and district directors of jp. 
spection associated with him, 

_ It is planned that eventually this 
inspection service shall give rise 
to another development—the yse 
of some sort of universal certif. 


~ 











Harvey W. Wiley on 
the Board of Drug 
and Food Inspection 
for the United States 
Government. His 
work has two divi- 
sions, one chemical, 
and the other bacterio- 
logical. The chemical 
study deals particu- 
larly with the con- 
tainer and its use in 
connection with vari- 
ous kinds of foods. 
The bacteriological 
work deals with the 
problems of food 
sterilization, which is 
the scientific basis of modern can- 
ning methods. Dr. Bigelow’s as- 
sociates are specialists in their 
line. His staff includes graduates: 
of many of the foremos* universi- 
ties of America. 

The findings of the laboratory 
are communicated to the thou- 
sands of canning plants through- 
out the country, and as a result, 
a greater national uniformity of 
practice and process has been 
worked out. It will be the func- 
tion of advertising to make this 
known. 

It was natural for this research 
work to evolve into an inspection 
service, and this is just what 
took place. Inspection work was 
started in connection with the sar- 
dine canning industry in Maine, 
and from that spread to other 
kinds of food. The National As- 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT USHERED IN THE CAMPAIGN 


cate on each can, which will 
serve to identify it to the con- 
sumer as a product conforming 
to the standards set up by the 
association, These will be vir- 
tually character certificates, backed 
by the highly-developed inspection 
service of the National Canners 
Association. 

Plans looking toward the adop- 
tion of these certificates are al- 
ready under discussion, and tt 
now seems quite probable that be- 
fore the advertising campaign 
completes its four-year period, 
that the label will figure largely 
in the association’s advertising 

The adoption of a certificate of 
identification seems to be a final 
and logical step. For other mant- 
facturers who have gone into c0- 
operative advertising have fou 
to their sorrow that advertising 
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for public good will is useless un- 
til they have made sure that their 


product is right. 
CHART PREPARED 


As a guide in directing the edu- 
cational campaign and to col- 
laborate its efforts with the re- 
search and promotional activities 
of the canners’ own existing or- 
ganization, a chart has been pre- 
pared by the Blackman-Ross Com- 
pany, of New York, which has 
been retained by the association 
to conduct the advertising. At the 
top are the executive and educa- 
tional committees of the associa- 
tion and the association secretary. 
Surrounding them are the various 
sub-divisions of the association 
which have to do with such sub- 
jects as policy, laboratory work, 
legal work, finance, inspection and 
conventions. 

One wing representing associa- 
tional activity is then headed by 
the director of the educational bu- 
reau. The other wing represents 
the work of the advertising agency. 
The director of the bureau is a 
practical man in the person of 
W. H. Fromm, a prominent Wis- 
consin canner. In charge of the 
information division of the bu- 
reau will be Robert D. Heinl, 
lately associated with the National 
Geographic Magazine and with 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. He will have charge 
of the compilation of authentic in- 
formation concerning all branches 
of activity in the industry. 

A second division of the bureau 
will deal with home economics 
and will spread the story of 
canned foods through schools, 
clubs, stores, conventions, etc., by 
means of addresses, lectures and 
demonstrations. A third division 
will be that of promotion, which 
will include personal interviews 
and correspondence with officials, 
farmers, the trade and the mem- 
bers of the industry itself, with 
addresses at conventions of the 
industry and the trade. 

The other wing of the chart, 
which covers the activity of the 
advertising agency, embraces the 
actual preparation of the advertis- 
ing itself, together with investi- 
gative work among canners, con- 
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sumers, all branches of the trade, 
dietitians, physicians, army sup- 
ply authorities, pure food experts, 
Government Food Law officials 
and many other classes. It also 
covers the preparation of certain 
literature for the use of the direc- 
tor of the educational bureau in 
his work. 

The first advertisement, which 
appeared in Sunday morning 
newspapers and afterward in cer- 
tain selected evening papers, was 
designed to supply a sort of his- 
torical background for the cam- 
paign as a whole. It was entitled: 
“How France Has Contributed to 
To-day’s Dinner.” It told the 
story of Nicholas Appert, the 
French confectioner and chef, who 
was a pioneer in the science of 
food canning, and relates how he 
hit upon the device, which with 
modifications, is in use to this day— 
that of preserving the raw product 
through heating and hermetically 
sealing the container. The vari- 
ous steps in the development of 
the canning industry are then out- 
lined, up to the experiments con- 
ducted by Professors Prescott and 
Underwood of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1896. 

Copy and illustration bear a cer- 
tain resemblance to the “feature 
pages” in the modern Sunday 
newspaper. There is the seven or 
eight-column headline, the bold 
illustration, and the short para- 
graphs typical of newspaper 
stories. The text is long and has 
been purposely made so, so as to 
accord with the easy, narrative 
style. Each advertisement carries 
the name of the National Canners’ 
Association and the slogan, “The 
Miracle on Your Table.” 

A succeeding advertisement ex- 
plains what that miracle consists 
of, and emphasizes the romance 
that lies in the canned foods 
standing in “prim precision” on 
the grocer’s shelves—the contribu- 
tions from various part of the 
country, the arrangements with 
farmers long before the planting 
season begins, the careful choice 
of seeds, recommendations as to 
cultivation and the study given 
each product in the research labo- 
ratories. 

Other advertisements will point 
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out the might and size of the in- 
dustry, its contribution of three 
billion cans to the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, its service to 
the public in bringing to the table 
the products of a hundred regions 
at all seasons of the year, thereby 
satisfying the human craving for 
a balanced diet. No effort will 
be spared to show the housewife 
the healthfulness and safety of 
canned foods, and the care and 
study given to their proper pro- 
duction. It is believed the results 
will be a consumption vastly in- 
creased—perhaps doubled. 

All advertisements are signed 
by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., the 
signature carrying the following 
paragraph explanatory of the 
character of the organization: 

“A nation-wide organization 
formed in 1907, consisting .of pro- 
ducers of all varieties of her- 
metically sealed canned foods 
which have been sterilized by 
heat. It neither produces, buys, 
nor sells. Its purpose is to as- 
sure, for the mutual benefit of 
the industry and the public, the 
best canned foods that scientific 
knowledge and human skill can 
produce.” 





Associated Business 
Papers’ Committee Mem- 
berships Decided 


HE Associated Business Pa- 

pers, Inc., New York, has, 
through its executive committee, 
appointed the members of its va- 
rious committees who serve until 
the next general convention of 
the organization in October, 1920. 
The list of the members of the 
different committees read: 





Trade Practices Committee: A. C. 
Pearson, Dry Goods Economist, New 
York, Chairman; E. E. Haight, Motor 
Age, Chicago; F. M. Feiker, Electrical 

orld, New York; Allen W. Clark, 
American ra ame Co., St. Louis; 
H. G. Lord® Textile World Journal, 
Boston. 

Agency Relations Committee: Harry 
Tipper, Automotive Industries, New 
York, Chairman; R. Marshall, Concrete, 
Detroit; Warren C. Platt, National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland; Harry E. 
Cleland, McGraw-Hill Co., New York; 
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George R. Wilson, A. W. Shaw Co. 
Chicago. ’ 

Postal Committee: Arthur J, Bald. 
win, McGraw-Hill Co., New York 
Chairman; E. R. Shaw, Power Plant 
Engineering, Chicago; E. B. Terhune 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, Boston; A. C 
Pearson, Dry Goods Economist, New 
York; Roger W. Allen, Allen-Nugent 
Co., New York; W. R. C. Smith, W. 
R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; V. H. Power, Manufacturers 
Record, Baltimore. 

Advisory Committee: H. G. Lord, 
Textile Worid Journal, Boston, Chair. 
man; H. M. Swetland, United Publish. 
ers Corporation, New York; James H. 
McGraw, McGraw-Hill Co., New York: 
E. A. Simmons, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co., New York; John A. 
Penton, Penton Publishing Co., Cleve. 
land; J. Newton Nind, Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record, Grand Rapids; F. P, 
Cutler, Cutler Publications, Boston; R. 
C. Jacobsen, Hide & Leather, Chicago; 
John Clyde Oswald, American Printer, 
New York; . Shaw, Power Plant 
Engineering, Chicago. 

Co-operation with Association of Ne 
tional Advertisers: Harry E. Cleland, 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York, Chair. 
man; Harry E. Taylor, Dry Goods 
Economist, New York; Jesse H. Neal, 
Executive Secretary, Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., New York. 

National Councillor, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A. W. H. Taylor, 
Iron Age, New York. ; 

Representatives on National Adver- 
tising Commission: Harry Tipper, Auto- 
motive Industries, New York; R. Mar- 
shall, Concrete, Detroit; Dr. O. F. Ball, 
Modern Hospital, Chicago. 

Committee on Sale of Government 
Surplus Property: J. M. Muir, McGraw. 
Hill Co., New York, Chairman; F. J 
Frank, Iron Age, New York: V. #. 
Power, Manufacturers Record, Balt 
more; George R. Wilson, Factory, Chi- 
cago; A. O. Backert, Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland. i 

Representation on Audit Bureau of 
Circulations: Directors—Mason Britton, 
McGraw-Hill Co, New York; 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, Chi 
cago. 

Business Press Committee of A. B. 
C. Members: E. E. Haight, Motor Age, 
Chicago; Marshall, Concrete, De 
troit; W. H. Ukers, Tea & Coffee Trade 
Journal, New York; I. P. Thompson, 
Iron Age, New York; F. F. Cutler, Cut 
ler Publications, Boston. 





Collin Armstrong Made Head 
of Newspaper Committee 


A. W. Erickson, president of the 
Erickson Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has been forced to 
resign as national chairman of the 
committee on newspapers of the Ameri 
can Association of Advertising Ager 
cies, New York, on account of pres 
sure of other association duties which 
he has more recently assumed, and is 
his stead Collin Armstrong, president 
Collin Armstrong, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has been a 
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Philadelphia 


the third largest market in the United States, 
is one of the best cities in America for a 
concentrated national advertising campaign. 


It constantly maintains its distinction as 
“the city of homes,” of which it has nearly 
400,000. About 150,000 of these dwellings 
are owned by their occupants. 


Philadelphia stands pre-eminent as “‘the 
world’s work-shop.” In point of tonnage 
and number of vessels cleared it is America’s 
second largest port, and in population it is 
the third city of the United States. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody”? reads— 


The Bulletin 
Na Ped dorege” — 450,509 ae 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the ‘second largest in the United States. 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation 
regularly each day. 
No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of circulation stimulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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WHEN the bottlers of the country met in 


annual convention at Chicago, Novem- finus 


ber 6th to oth, soft drink manufacturers re- 
ported record-breaking business for 1919, 
and that the “1920” outlook is far more 
promising than any season in the history of 
the soft drink industry. 
ESE reports, while gratifying, are start- 
lingly in contrast to the soft drink report 
. of the Baltimore market, compiled by the 
Merchandising Bureau of the “NEWS”. 
ITH the going out of alcoholic bever- 
ages, all kinds of soft drinks must of 
necessity fill the gap. But what is the matter 
with their consumption in Baltimore? Of 
the 250 retail dealers, restaurants, hotels and 
clubs interviewed, only one reported a large 
increase in the sale of soft drinks. Others 
claim their business is holding well but not 
increasing appreciably. 
JN acity like Baltimore with a population 
within the retail buying radius of over 
800,000, such an indifference is one that 
calls for attention, especially taking into 
account that there are 5771 retail outlets 
for softdrinks. And yet, only 131 bottled 
beverages, the products of 10g manufac- 
turers, (22 of whom put out more than 


one beverage) are on the local market. 


- 
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ERE is a splendid o ity for 
H the manufacturer of soft drinks. 
Baltimoreans are making more money 
than ever before and spending it equally 
as fast. Sub-consciously they're in linefor 
cultivating the soft drink taste. All they 
need is a little coaxing, and nothing can 
coax or wield the power of suggestion like 
a forceful,strong advertising campaign in 
the columns of the “NEWS”. 


UR careful local investigation of the soft 
drink « ion has brought to li a 





P as_brougt 
some interesting facts that will prove inv: 

to the man who wants to go into this situation 
intelligently. Its 106 pages embody views and 
comments of 250 retail dealers, restaurants, 

tels and clubs interviewed; names of brands and 
makers; methods of disposal; best sellers; percen- 
tage of distribution; retail and consumer . 
and a resume of the present supply, all of which 
brings to light the possibilities Eices holds 
out in the development of big outlets for in- 
creasing the < i n Icoholi 
bottled beverages. 





p of non 


Manufacturers, Advertising Agents and Distributors 
can avail themselves of the opportunity of secur- 
ing from us a copy of this valuable report, and 
this service on our part obligates the recipient in gg 
no way w ’ 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL 

m 
Representative a Was R 
ee Building 


York 


Advertising Manager 


J. E. LUT 
Western 
Representative 
First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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artists are left free to funétion 
in the field of art alone. They 
have an organization of busi- 
ness men behind them—men 
who have had a thorough training 
in both the field of art and the 
field of business—men, therefore, 
who understand the problems of 
both, and their proper and prac- 


tical relation to each other. 
G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


eAdvertisin 1g [lustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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Railroads Preparing to Advertise 
Extensively When Returned 


to Owners 


Million Dollar Joint Advertising Fund Reported—Many Individual 
Campaigns to Be Released 


By J. G. Condon 


HE railroads are getting ready 

for competition. After being 
in eclipse for nearly two years, 
their business-getters, the traffic 
departments, are coming out into 
the sunlight and tuning up for 
what many believe will be the 
greatest contest for passengers 
and freight in the history of the 
industry. 

One of the first features of 
Government control, as it affected 
the public, was the quietus placed 
upon the solicitation of business. 
The first Director-General, Mr. 
McAdoo, reasoned that as the rail- 
roads had been consolidated into 
one system, and that solicitation 
and advertising meant only the 
diversion of business from one 
line to another, the whole idea was 
uneconomic and ordered it discon- 
tinued. 

Hundreds of offices in the larger 
cities of the country were closed 
as a result. Experienced freight 
and passenger solicitors were as- 
signed to other duties or released 
from the service and big news- 
paper campaigns, booklets, the 
more elaborate folders, etc., were 
abandoned. Most of the advertis- 
ing men remained with the organi- 
zations in various sorts of capaci- 
ties but the soliciting organizations 
were reduced to mere shells. 

With the development of the 
Railroad Administration some of 
the more drastic of Mr. McAdoo’s 
rules were modified. The earlier 
theory regarding advertising was 
discarded, and while it is probable 
many valuable opportunities to 
use newspaper space were over- 
looked the Administration did 
some excellent resort advertising 
for the railroads as a whole. Some 
general printed matter also was 
issued. The ban on direct solici- 
tation, however, remained in full 


_the central or regional organiza- 


force. That this was not entirely 
satisfactory to business people has 
been evidenced frequently during 
federal control of the railroads. 
Before the Government took 
over the lines, shippers looked to 
the railroad offices in their cities 
for important service in connec- 
tion with rates, routing of freight, 
tracing of delayed shipments, etc. 
Absence of this has helped great- 
ly to crystallize sentiment against 
any species of Government own- 
ership in the future among a large 
element of the business public, 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENTS ORGANIZED 


The near approach of the first 
of the year, however, and the still 
uncontradicted statement of Presi- 
dent Wilson that he will restore 
the roads to their owners at that 
time, emphasized by the more re- 
cent declaration of Director-Gen- 
eral Hines that he did not believe 
the President would change his 
mind, has put a real germ of life 
into the traffic organizations. The 
first manifestation has been the 
announcements made by several 
corporations that they have elected 
vice-presidents to assume control 
of traffic matters. 

During the period of federal 
control such traffic departments as 
were continued in existence were 
greatly restricted in their work of 
seeing that the public got the best 
service possible under the circum- 
stances. They generally were un- 
der heads reporting to the fed- 
eral managers—the executives of 
individual railroads under the 
plan originally worked out by Mr. 
McAdoo. Some of these traffic 
managers formerly were the traf- 
fic vice-presidents, other former 
traffic vice-presidents found more 
important executive positions in 
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tions of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

Resignations from these posi- 
tions to resume their old titles 
have been the straws indicating 
the direction of the wind. One of 
the most important just announced 
is the resignation of George 
Ingalls, senior traffic assistant of 
the Eastern Region—which in- 
cludes the New England states 
and the northern section of the 
Central Atlantic states, going as 
far west as the Mississippi River. 
Mr, Ingalls has assumed the du- 
ties of vice-president of the New 
York Central in charge of traffic, 
and, it is announced, will have an 
active department ready when the 
roads are returned. 

Ben Campbell, Chairman of the 
Freight Traffic Committee for the 
Eastern Allegheny and Pocahon- 
tas Regions, one of the most im- 
portant rate handling organiza- 
tions of the Administration, has 
returned to his old position as 
vice-president of the New Haven, 
where he will head the traffic de- 
partment. The Union Pacific, the 
Illinois Central, the Seaboard Air 
Line and a number of other rail- 
road companies have indicated 
their interest in the future solici- 
tation of business by naming 
heads for the traffic departments 
they expect to have in working 
order when the roads are returned. 
The traffic vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania did not relinquish 
his position with the corporation 
— the period of Federal con- 
trol, 


BIG PLANS UNDER WAY 


While the question of freight 
rates is and will be the paramount 
question at the start—Director- 
General Hines has told the presi- 
dents of the railroads they must 
make their own fight before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the increased income they will 
need to pay the higher wages 
awarded classified employees by 
the railroad administration; it is 
unlikely this will occupy all the 
time of the new heads of the busi- 
ness-getting departments. They 
will have organizations to build up, 
offices to open and questions of 
advertising, etc., to pass on. 
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Much interest will attach par- 
ticularly to the advertising. It js 
reliably reported that the railroad 
executives as a whole, will spend 
approximately $1,000,000 in the 
immediate future in the country’s 
newspapers, in a great educational 
campaign for adequate return, It 
is likely this will not only include 
the strongest arguments for high- 
er freight rates, but will seek to 
show the nation the vital impor- 
tance of building up railroad 
credit and effecting a closer co- 
operation between other industries 
and the railroads. The money to 
pay for this campaign, it is said, 
is being raised by subscription 
among the various railroad com- 
panies. 

Aside from this big starter in 
railroad advertising, it is probable 
some thought already is being 
given to the attitude of individual 
lines on the subject. Just before 
federal control began, the New 
York Central, particularly, the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Union Pacific and other 
lines were in the midst of big 
campaigns of an institutional char- 
acter. It is unlikely these plans 
will be abandoned; it is probable 
they will be enlarged. With Glenn 
Plumb and the Brotherhoods ac- 
tively campaigning in behalf of 
the Plumb Plan it is altogether 
likely the railroads will strive 
harder than ever to show their 
patrons their value in the various 
communities which they serve and 
thus counteract any tendency to- 
ward the Government ownership 
ideas being urged in behalf of cer- 
tain railroad employees. 

As with advertising, it is pre- 
dicted, so will it be with solicita- 
tion. If the public has missed it 
as much as reports would indi- 
cate, there will be big advantages 
to be gained by the first solicitors 
in the field bringing with them the 
old service to patrons which meant 
so much. As to passenger busi- 
ness, the impression is general 
that consolidated ticket offices will 
be continued, but that individual 
railroads, seeking patronage, will 
strive harder than ever to please 
by the character of their service 
to the prospective ticket purchaser 
as well as the passenger. 
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Would Put Salesmen on 
Warships 





ALESMEN are learning more 

about their business every day 
and are coming to occupy a 
position of constantly increasing 
importance in the world of trade. 
The opportunities for the man 
who can sell merchandise are 
drawing a higher type of man to 
the vocation and the specialty 
salesman of to-morrow is going 
to be one of the best-equipped men 
in any line of trade. His ethics 
and methods are growing better 
all the time and his profession has 
assumed large significance in 
business affairs. 

If it were my privilege, I would 
have the American Government 
place American specialty salesmen 
aboard every war vessel and 
aboard every craft carrying the 
“Stars and Stripes” that entered 
foreign ports imparting American 
ideals and selling American goods 
in the farmost corners of the 
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earth. What greater service 
could an American warship per- 
form in its cruise to different 
shores than to land American 
specialty salesmen to extend the 
“glad hand of fellowship” and to 
cement the friendship of other 
nations with business relations? I 
would appoint as consuls to the 
ports of foreign nations none 
other than trained and qualified 
American specialty salesmen and 
their reports would be accessible 
to every American manufacturer 
and producer. The United States 
could well afford to maintain, in 
connection with every consulate 
office throughout the world, 
sample rooms for American prod- 
ucts.—F, D. Bristley, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Royal Baking Powder Co., 
in address before American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association. 





Agency for “Life Savers” 

The Mint Products Company, Inc., 
New York, maker of “Life Savers” 
Mints, has put its advertising account 
in the hands of Frank Seaman, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York. 
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Sweet Potatoes Given New Name 
by Advertising 






A Campaign Which Dubs Them “Sugarspuds” Seeks to Overcome 
Disadvantages Brought on by Traditions 


E have always called them 
sweet potatoes, but we 
won’t much longer—not if they 
are Nancy Halls or Dooleys, or 
other improved varieties, and if 
we buy the well-advertised brand. 
We'll call them “Sugarspuds,” in- 
stead. “Sugarspuds,” a coined 
name, has been made into a 
trade-mark which has been reg- 
istered. The advertising of 
Sugarspuds will begin simultane- 
ously with the shipment of South- 
ern storage stock this season. 
The advertisements will be placed 
in newspapers of selected North- 
ern cities. Street-car cards .will 
be used, and retailers will be sup- 
plied with hangers. Recipe books 
are being published for consumers. 
All in all, a serious co-operative 
effort will be made to popularize 
that hitherto modest sister of the 
Irish potato, the sweet potato. 
These are big days in the sweet 
potato industry, and co-operative 
educational advertising is a logical 
development. For many years 
the sweet potato labored under a 
tremendous. disadvantage com- 
pared with the Irish potato. The 
Irish potato could be stored eco- 
nomically and sold during a year- 
round consuming season. The 
sweet potato couldn’t: it began 
to deteriorate as soon as it was 
taken from the ground. The 
sweet potato season was short. 
About the time a family got well 
into the habit of using sweet po- 
tatoes the season would end. 
This condition has been radi- 
cally changed by the development 
of efficient curing methods which 
automatically extend the storage 
and consuming seasons. In addi- 
tion there has been improvement 
in varieties. Many curing and 
storage plants have been erected 
in the South. All this looks to- 
ward greater production of sweet 
potatoes and expanded consump- 
tion with development of the 


Northern market a natural move. 


A national selling organization, 
the North American Fruit Ex- 
change, co-operated with several 
high-class shippers of cured im- 
proved-type sweet potatoes, and 
the present advertising and sales 
campaign was planned. It is he- 
ing joined by other shippers whose 
stock meets the quality standard. 
The cost of the advertising cam- 
paign will be met by a small per 
crate charge. Shippers co-operat- 
ing in the enterprise will use a 
special “Sugarspuds” label on all 
crates in addition to their regu- 
Jar label. 


WHY CONSUMERS SHOULD USE 
SUGARSPUDS 


The series of advertisements 
has been illustrated by F. 
Cooper, the cartoonist. The il- 
lustrations are humorous in type. 
The copy appeal to the housewife 
strikes various notes. The high 
sugar content of these improved 
sweet potatoes is urged as one so- 
lution of the sugar problem. The 
sweet potatoes are declared an 
excellent food for children, be- 
cause children require a_ liberal 
supply of sugar in their daily diet. 
That “Sugarspuds” are a low-cost 
food of highest nutriment value 
is also urged. The flavor is 
touched on. Sugarspuds are 
called “the most delightful sweet 
potato you ever tasted.” The copy 
is brief and direct. 

“While beef is high,” relates 
one advertisement illustrated by 
a capricious animal jumping over 
the moon—‘“Sugarspuds are one 
of the lowest cost and _ highest 
food-value products on the mar- 
ket. This improved Southern 
sweet potato is richest of all in 
sugar content, fine flavor and 
nourishment. Buy a bushel crate 
from your grocer. They will keep 
until used. 

A second Cooper illustration de- 
picts a terrible animal closely pur- 
suing a fear-stricken mortal— 
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Was 
Franklin 
Right 
? 


Benjamin Franklin 
writing from Paris to 
his nephew in Philadel- 
phia said—“‘and as you 
will before that time 
have come to believe it 
is a very decent warrant 
of stability to serve one 
thing faithfully for a 
quarter of a century.” 


THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 
is now in its thirty- 
fourth year of continu- 
ously serving faithfully 
the best reading needs of 
the American home as 
seen and charted by its 
founder, F. M. Lupton. 


Thirty-four years is not 
a great age when com- 
pared with the pyramids 
but is, as Franklin 
said—‘‘a very decent 
warrant of stability.” 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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~~ Go West, young 

° .j man, and grow up 

ee with the coun- 

try,” was the universal ad- 

vice 40 ears ago for the 

west then was in the build- 

ing. That section now is 

pg -E>- well developed, and for at 
least ten years the current 


“seeking new land and new opportunity 


has moved southward. 


Before the war the south was de- 
veloping more rapidly than any other 


section of the country. And the war 
gave that development the greatest 
impetus. 


The north and west are well 
equipped. Business in those sections 
is replacement business, and that due 
' to the introduction of new products, 
and the steadily but slowly rising 
standard of living. 


But in the south, now for the first 
time the need of many things has 
come together with the money that 
will purchase them. Standards are 
rising there faster than anywhere else 
in the country. 
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A great deal of nonsense 
passes current among ad- 
vertising men and manufac- 
turers about the south. The 
advertising manager of a 
large advertiser asked one 
of our representatives the 
other day how we got our 
southern circulation, as ! 
though that were a land of strange people who 
would not respond to the appeals that reach Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

The publishers of Farm Life sensed the awaken- 
ing of the south before other publishers of national 
farm papers. They have never avoided southern 
circulation as so many publishers have, but have 
been content to allow the south to absorb its pro 
rata share of Farm Life copies. 


So the present situation finds Farm Life with its 
circulation evenly distributed through the agricul- 
tural states the country over,—east, west, north and 
south,—every one a good buying territory with the 
south by no means the least. 

Get into the national atmosphere by using Farm 
Life, the most national of national farm papers, 
most general in circulation, most national in spirit. 

THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta St. Louis 
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An- 
lusty, 
open-mouthed children shouting, 


“Consuming the consumer.” 
other shows a group of 


«We Want Sugarspuds!” An- 
other pictures the whale which 
ate Jonah expressing the wish, 
“I'd like to trade him for a 
‘Sugarspud.’” 

In every advertisement the con- 
sumer is urged not simply to buy 
“Sugarspuds,” but to buy a 
bushel of them. Right at the be- 
ginning of sweet potato advertis- 
ing, the advisability of urging 
quantity buying of the product is 
recognized and acted on. Simi- 
larly at present apple interests in 
advertising encourage consumers 
to buy by the box. 

In striving thus to change the 
buying habit of a great body of 
consumers, advertisers in a very 
real way are a force to lower liv- 
ing costs. The old-time - custom 
was to purchase farm products in 
the original intact package. Thus 
apples were bought by the barrel, 
as packed at the farm, while the 
staple potato was purchased in a 
sack. The barrel and the sack 
were originally retail containers. 
In the present era, however, there 
has been a radical drift into small- 
quantity buying. It’s the day of 
the costly paper-bag habit, of the 
small 25-cent and 50-cent purchase 
which hardly furnishes a mouth- 
ful. The paper-bag habit is the es- 
sence of wasteful extravagance— 
it can’t be anything else because 
of the extra burden of service it 
imposes on the retailer. Adver- 
tisers actively encouraging quan- 
tity buying of vegetables and 
fruits are performing a national 
service at this time. 


Matteson, Fogarty, Jordan 
Agency Increases Staff 


The staff of Matteson, Fogarty, Jor- 
dan Company, advertising agency, Chi- 
cago, has been augmented in the addi- 
tion of J. A. Garvey, recently dis- 
charged from Government service with 
the rank of captain, and who was award- 
ed the Croix de Guerre; E. J. Sirmay, 


recently discharged from Government 
service, who has been made produc- 
tion manager of the agency; J. G. Ray- 


ley, recently discharged from the navy 
with the rank of ensign, and A. J. 


Lindauer; who was in the aviation ser- 
vice of the army. 
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A Test in Which the Ad- 
dressed Form Letter Scores 


While manufacturing Liquid y 
the Buffalo Specialty Canine 
veloped and sold other specialties, 
There was one of these with which 
Oliver Cabana, Jr., president of the 
Buffalo Specialty Company, was having 
unusual success by means of a let 
ter. Letters had gone out to about half 
of the list and had secured phenomenal 
returns. These letters had all been 
carefully filled in and Mr. Cabana 
came to the conclusion that he would 
send out the remaining letters without 
filling in the names and addresses just 
to see if it made very much difference 
after all. 

The difference in results was most 
startling. From an unusually profit 
able letter it turned right aronnd 
to a dismal failure. Orders simply 
did not come in at all. It was the 
same letter, same enclosures, same kind 
of a list, same everything with the e- 
ception that the name and address were 
not filled in this letter. That test 
taught Mr. Cabana the supreme value 
of filling in the name and address on 
every form letter sent out and having 
this name and address match the body 
of the letter—Lloyd Mansfield, of Buf 
falo Specialty Company, Buffalo, N. Y,, 
in an address before Cleveland conven- 
tion, Direct Mail Advertising Associa 
tion. 


R. W. Johnson with Collin 
Armstrong 


Roy W. Johnson, for the past year 
advertising manager of Ames, Holden, 
McCready, Limited, shoe manufacturer, 
Montreal, has joined the copy and serv- 
ice staff of Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
advertising agency, New York. Mr. 
Johnson was for several years a mem 
ber of the editorial staff of Printers 
Ink, and later was in charge of the 
copy and service department of the 


Montreal office of Smith, Denne & 
Moore, Limited, advertising agency 
Toronto. 





E. T. Meredith at New York 
Advertising Club 


Edwin T. Meredith, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and publisher and_ owner ol 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia, 
will be the guest of honor at a dinner 
to be given on December 15 at the 
New York Advertising Club. 





Murray Howe & Co., Inc., advertis 
ing agency, New York, has made Adam 
F. Smith, of R. C. Smith & Son, Lim- 
ited, advertising agency, Toronto, its 
special Canadian representative. Mr. 
Smith will undertake an advertising 
campaign in 1920 for the Canadian 
Carbide Company, Limited. 
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“The $25-a-week worker, who remains 
with the company twenty years, paying in 
Jive per cent of his wages—a total of $1267 
—draws out, according to present calcula- 
tions, not less than $19,044.00.” 


A MAN WITH 
7,000 PARTNERS 





By 
B. C. FORBES 











In 
Hearst's for December 
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Hearst's Magazine discusses, elucidates 
and solves—so far as may be possible — 
the vital questions of home, business and 
public life that people everywhere are them- 


selves considering and AISCUSSING. 
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“Hail, Hail, the gangs a 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


W. M. WRIGHT, PRESIDENT OF THE é 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 


“Besides enjoying my own reading of System I 
have used it in my business to make better execu- 
tives. To be specific, System goes to every de- 
partment head because I know it will help them to 
write a better business letter, a better advertise- 
ment, and will develop a faculty for creative effort. 
A regular reader of System can approach most 
any big business problem with utmost confidence.” 


im 















NUMBER CLXXX1 in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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Personal Letters That Reach Both 
Jobber’s Salesmen and Dealers 


Candy Man Kills Two Birds with One Stone by Writing Humanly, 
“Naturally and Without Fear of a Touch of Humor 


By C. P. Russell 


F you were a manufacturer and 
could write letters to jobbers’ 
salesmen that would create en- 
thusiasm for your goods and at 
the same time keep them on the 
qui vive for more letters, you 
would regard it as the ne plus 
ultra of achievements, wouldn’t 
you? Then if you could take the 
same letters, change their phrase- 
ology slightly, and send them to 
a big list of customers and pros- 
pects, and read additional results 
in increased business, good will, 
and expectancy—but, of course, 
you doubt that such a thing can 
be done. In that case, ask Henry 
C. Garrott, the St. Paul, Minn., 
candy manufacturer. He knows. 
Mr. Garrott does more than 
kill two birds with one letter. 
He wings not only the jobber’s 
salesmen, but brings down a 
whole flock of orders, both from 
old customers and new prospects 
among the retailers. Long after 
he has gathered up his pile, they 
sometimes continue to drop from 
the surrounding trees. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about Mr. Garrott or his letters 
either. Personally he looks like 
a serious-minded evangelist who 
has worn off most of his hair 
summoning sinners to repentance. 
And his letters are written in 
ordinary everyday language. Off- 
hand, it might be said that any- 
body could write ’em. But no- 
body else does. 

One reason is that Henry C. 
does not regard a letter as if it 
were a cold piece of mechanism 
or a lump of lead. He treats a 
letter like an arrow. He picks up 
one occasionally, puts a new point 
on it, trims down the shaft, adds 
an extra feather, and fires it into 
a bunch of people. As often as 
not he finds that he has impaled 





a jobber and his pet salesman, a 
drug store proprietor in a big 
city, a billiard room proprietor 
in a small town, and even a bar- 
ber. For all these persons are 
apt to be found handling candy in 
the Northwest. 

In his daily life Mr. Garrott ob- 
serves most of the usual conven- 
tions, but when it comes to sales 
letters, he hates everything that is 
usual. He cannot abide the com- 
monplace. He is the chief enemy 
in Minnesota of stilted expres- 
sions. He will go far out of his 
way to hand Business Dignity a 
wallop behind the ear. He makes 
and sells candy as if he enjoyed 
it, hence some people deem him 
slightly loony. Some of them 
withhold their trade from him be- 
cause they fear that his humor 
may have affected his chocolates. 
For every offense he gives to the 
glum-minded, however, he prob- 
ably makes a hundred friends 
among the sort of men who do 
not conduct a store as if it were 
a morgue. At least, his sales 
indicate that. 

Mr. Garrott’s letters are all per- 
sonal. The headings are written 
in by hand and the signatures are 
in fluid ink. But they are more 
than personal—they are full of 
personality—the sort of person- 
ality that can be felt on a tele- 
phone wire when an enthusiast 
calls you up and tells you he has 
run into a good thing that he will 
let you in on. 

To illustrate: Suppose you had 
written to a business man about 
a certain proposition, and the next 
day you got a ring on your ’phone 
and you picked it up to hear a 
cold monotonous’ voice _ say: 
“Dear sir: We have your favor 
of the 13th instant and in reply 
we beg to state... . Trusting 







































that we may be favored with your 
early order, we beg to remain...” 
Would that sort of talk over a 
wire create within you any fever- 
ish desire to buy anything? Would 
it make you rush to your check- 
book? You can supply your own 
answer. 

And yet it is exactly that sort 
of congealed style that the great 
majority of business communi- 
cations are written in to-day. - But 
is there really any sound reason 
why a selling letter should be 
any more starched and dried than 
a selling talk? 


NO AFTER EFFECT 


Mr. Garrott reasons no; more- 
over, he figures that it should be 
a durn sight less so. In a selling 
talk that is conducted over the 
*phone or face-to-face, your cus- 
tomer automatically feels your 
personality. But in the case of a 
letter he feels nothing unless you 
put something there. That is the 
principle that Garrott works on. 
There is no straining after effect 
in the Garrott letters, however; 
no self-conscious effort to be 
smart and sophomorically “pep- 
py.” He just writes like he talks 
—because he is interested in his 
work, believes in his goods, and 
communicates to salesmen and 
dealers some of the infection of 
his own enthusiasm. 

The St. Paul candy man began 
by writing letters to the sales- 
men of the jobbing house that 
handles his product exclusively, 
as has been told in a previous is- 
sue of Printers’ INK. Now a 
drug jobber’s salesmen are hard 
men to sell on the merits of any 
one product. They carry so many 
different items that as a rule you 
might as well ask them to go out 
and get enthusiastic over a cer- 
tain blade of grass in a field that 
is full of them. But these par- 
ticular men responded. Further- 
more, they soon began to look 
forward to the Garrott letters 
and opened each new one with an 
anticipatory grin. They pushed 
the Garrott line because they had 
the human desire to do a. good 
turn for the man they liked. 
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The Garrott letters never 
opened by urging the boys to put 
on a little more speed and sell 
more candy. They didn’t men- 
tion sales at all except as inci- 
dental to a timely greeting or a 
good story. Here is a sample: 


I took a little trip to Red Wing and 
sold $180.00 Friday to eleven stores, 
Evefy one said he was overstocked and 
would not look at samples. All I had 
to do was to whisper: “I have got S& 
bars that figure out at the rate of 8% 
for 24’s, freight prepaid in twenty-box 
lots” The effect was magical. 

But you must break our deal gently 
to nervous people, or you may catise 
trouble. A certain proprietor was lean- 
ing against his show case with a bil- 
liard cue in hand. He was emphatic 
about not wanting any candy—I think 
he even offered to sell me some. So 
I began on him at once without my 
usual peroration. I said carelessly, as 
if I didn’t care whether he heard me 
or not: 

“We've got 5c bars that figure out 
87c for 24’s.” 

The fellow gave one gasp—then lost 
his footing on the mosaic floor and fell 
in a heap. His cue banged the show 
case hard enough to break it, but didn’t. 
I helped him up. He was unhurt. As 
soon as he got his breath he demanded: 
“What’s that you were telling me?” 

I was more cautious this time. Said 
I: “The regular price of our Sc bars 
is $1.15 for 30’s. 

“That’s a fair enough price” (and 
he was right, for most factories ask 
$1.25). ¢ 

“Yes,” said I, “but that isn’t all of 
it. We have a 20-box deal with which 
we give freight allowance and one box 
free. This makes the bars figure out” 
(here I scrutinized his face more closely 
and wondered if he had a weak heart; 
he seemed calm enough, so I took a 
chance), “they figure out, besides 
freight allowance AT THE RATE OF 
87c FOR 24’s, or $1.09 for 30's!” 

I had to repeat it twice before he 
would believe his ears. But he didn’t 
fall on the floor this time—he fell for 
the deal—and 20 boxes of bars are now 
speeding to his emporium via Great 
Western freight. 

There is one substantial reason 
for Garrott’s success with sales- 
men—he has been one himself, 
and he has never allowed himself 
to behave like the Big Boss or 
the Super Sales Manager. When 
he takes his. pen in hand, he 
doesn’t mount a platform or shake 
a forefinger. He gets right down 
among the boys, literally as well 
as metaphorically, because he 
often goes out and takes a little 
whirl at first-hand selling him- 
self. That not only keeps him 
abreast of the salesman’s problems 
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but keeps him in touch with the 
market. } 

Since Henry C. received so 
much evidence that his letters 
were doing great work among 
salesmen, it was natural for him 
to turn his guns next upon the 
retailer. In addressing him he 
did not change his style in any 
way. Only an occasional altera- 
tion or the cutting out of a spe- 
cial paragraph was _ necessary. 
Here is a typical one: 


Mae. ——— ——, 

Apert Lea, MINN. 
Dear Sir: 

When the porter goes through the 
train yelling: “Last call for dinner in 
the dining car,”” do you recall how 
everybody makes a rush for the door? 
Well, I am announcing the “‘last call 
for Garrott Xmas candy,” and the rush 
has already begun. ‘ 

You see there is just about time to 
get our “Just Out’”’ assortment to your 
customers—it is the most beautiful set 
of brand new boxes you ever saw— 
way ahead of anything we had hoped 
for. 

I have “fussed and stewed” over 
these until I can’t improve them. If 
my judgment is worth anything to you 
—you will find it in these assortments. 
The big problem was to give a big 
enough variety to suit every taste with- 
out over-stocking. This was accom- 
plished by including only from one to 
three boxes of each kind. 

Just imagine our packing clerks go- 


ing to 27 different shelves to fill one 
22.80 order. Imagine also, if you 
can, fifty to one hundred different 


styles of boxes being put up daily in 
our packing room—just so the candy 
may leave this factory a day or two 
after it is made. That will give you 
some idea of what we are doing, to 
accomplish fresh candy service. 

Very sincerely, 

Henry C. Garrortt. 


It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that Garrott uses the same 
kind of letter on every individual. 
He sells goods to many different 
kinds of people and he exercises 
ordinary good business judgment 
in differentiating between them. 
He gets much business from the 
small towns of the Northwest— 
the kind that have a single drug 
store where the young bucks col- 
lect on Wednesday night before 
going to call on The Girl. But 
he also gets considerable trade 
from home territory, and in ad- 
dressing such dealers he naturally 
works in a local appeal and incor- 
porates something of the domestic 
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atmosphere, This is a letter sent 
to Twin City dealers: 


Ben Franklin said when he signed the 
Declaration of Independence: “We 
must all hang together, or most as- 
suredly, we will all hang separately!” 

So must we “hang together” to-day 
if we would save our separate business 
necks. 

Our prosperity and advancement de- 
pends directly on maintaining the pay- 
rolls that are spent in the Twin Cities. 

low many of us are now eagerly 
building prosperity for Boston, New 
York, Chicago. How many of us are 
helping to maintain the distant pay rolls 
which never come back to us. 

Still, your customers must have the 


best, the classiest, the newest styles. 
The entire country must be searched 
to offer them the choicest selection. 


They cannot afford to use local go ds 
if they are not as good as they can buy 
elsewhere. 

But if the local factory offers them 
confectionery fully as good as they now 
buy elsewhere wouldn’t they give the 
home man the preference? Yes, ! 
think so, because some of his pay-roll 
is sure to find its way to their tills. 

In freshness, no out-of-town factory 
can equal Garrott goods. 

In quality, many careful tests prove 
to me that no out-of-town factory sur- 
passes our local-made goods. 

In the matter of packages, I must 
admit we have allowed a few outsiders 
to “put one over on us.’” We are rap- 
idly correcting this. In a short time 
we will show you some new Garrott 
packages as attractive as any in the 
United States. 


Note here the appeal to local 
pride. Note also the candid ad- 
mission that other packages than 
Garrott’s have sometimes been 
better, but observe that the manu- 
facturers of same are called “out- 
siders,” thereby instantly erecting 
a subtle wall against The Other 
Fellow in the minds of the dealer. 
Canny man, Mr. Garrott. 

But there is a sectional as well 
as a local pride, and Mr. Garrott 
does not forget that, as in this 
letter also sent to dealers, with 
price list: , 


Dear Sir: 

“It will have to be over my dead 
body”—that’s what I tell retailers in 
the East who keep hounding me for 
chocolates. 

They seem to be famished for candy. 
If I were to weaken, New York City 
alone would swallow my output like a 
sugar-coated pill. 

I tell them “NO” and put in that 
“dead body” stuff—it sounds heroic and 
makes an impression. 

Why do say “NO?” Ah, there 
you i I am saving my output 
for YOU—and the Northwest. 
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Yes, I expect to take care of you— 


but hurry up and send that order I 
am trying to save for you—before 
somebody accuses me of hoarding. 
Very sincerely yours, 
enry C. Garrort. 


Having bagged the salesman 
and the retailer, Mr. Garrott’s 
next move was on the consumer. 
Dealers were asked for a list of 
selected. customers, who got the 
following letter designed to sell 
them thoroughly on Garrott candy 
and the Garrott service: 


Can you guess a woman’s age? It 
is just about as easy as guessing the 
age of a box of chocolates. Even the 
storekeeper doesn’t know. Maybe he 
received the shipment yesterday, but 
that doesn’t tell. Chocolates, like hu- 
man beirigs, usually have had an in- 
teresting “past” before they “arrive.” 
The package you purchased for “fresh” 
ae have been over a year old. This 
is how it happens: 

It is customary for factories te carry 
large stocks of finished package goods 
in their storerooms, from which they 
fill orders that go to factory branches 
in other cities.. These branches ship 
to jobbers, who in turn supply the re- 
tailers who serve the public. The 
chocolates were fresh when first placed 
in storage. How fresh do you think 
them after storage in the factory; after 
a freight journey to the branch; after 
storage at the branch, shipment to the 
jobber, storage by the jobber, and 
finally—shipment to the retailer. 

If you have never tasted sstrictly 
fresh chocolate confectionery, you have 
a treat coming. 

here is a way to get fresh choco- 
lates in your city. Mr. has sub- 
scribed to the Garrott Fresh Candy 
Service, which means: Every box of 
Garrott Chocolates in his store was 
made, from a few hours to a few days 
before being shipped to him. The Gar- 
rot factory in St. Paul makes candy 
only to order; it does not carry it in 
stock, nor does it allow anybody else 
to store its candy. These chocolates 
are actually “just made” when they go 
to Mr. X , and you will find them 
as fresh and delicious as any you could 
buy in a New York or Chicago retail 
candy kitchen. 





It is worth noting in this con- 
‘nection that Garrott used to mail 
individual sampling boxes to sim- 
ilar lists, but tests have con- 
vinced him that the right kind of 
personal letter will get virtually 
the same result at much less ex- 
pense, 


CANDIES EQUAL LETTERS 


The names of the Garrott 
candies are hardly less original 
than his letters. He has three 
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varieties of bar candy, for ex. 
ample, which are named “Caye 
Man,” “Jazz-O” and “Vampire” 
The wrappers of these are always 
attached to his price lists and 
circulars. Some of his high-grade 
brands are named “Madam But- 
terfly,” “Narcissus,” “Orchids” 
“By Request,” “The Puff Box,” 
etc. The illustration on the 
“Madam Butterfly” box is from 
the opera score and a line cut of 
the same heads each advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, thus 
linking up the ad with package. 
His circulars to dealers are hand- 
somely printed on heavy coated 
paper, are freely illustrated with 
half tones, and have in one case a 
striking border of cerise. 
“When you go out on the road, 
how do you sell your idea?” Mr. 
Garrott was asked. 
“Huh,” was the reply. “I don't 
sell ’em any idea; I sell ’em candy 
—Garrott’s candy. When I ap- 
proach a prospect, I put a choice 
piece of candy in his hand and get 
him to put it in his mouth, and 
then while the rich juice is trick- 
ling through his system, I take 
his order. My idea, if there is 
any, is to get as many as possible 
of the prospect’s senses working 
—sight, smell, touch, taste. If 
there was any way to get him 
to hear a chocolate, I would do 
that, too.” 
Finally Mr. Garrott said: 
“In a few years we have built 
up the largest fancy package busi- 
ness in chocolates of any factory 
in the Northwest operating ex- 
clusively in this territory. This is 
not our estimate but comes to us 
repeatedly from box and bon bon 
cup manufacturers. We feel that 
our personal letters have been the 
principal cause of this growth. 
“Feel” is good. You know it 
Mr. Garrott. 





American Lithographic Co. 
Has Baltimore Offices 


The American Lithographic Company, 
New York, has established offices @ 
Baltimore, Md., under the management 
of H. P. Warwick, Southern managet 
of the organization. F. M. Lewis, Jt. 
formerly with Robert Gair Co., is ® 
sociated with Mr. Warwick at the Bab 
timore office. 
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A Six Billion Dollar Industry Buys 


Four Thousand Commodities 


And would buy more if it knew about 
them. There is one place to which the 
responsible men of the electric railway 
industry look for help in running their 
business;—selling transportation and 
buying equipment. 


Electric Railway Journal 


has been their business pilot for thirty- 
six years—in searching out the basic 
problems of the industry and helping to 
.find the real answers. The attention of 
this great industry .is_ particularly 
focused on the Journal’s 


Annual Statistical Number 


This is the first issue of every year. It is 
impatiently awaited, eagerly scanned, 
and kept for repeated reference. Its vital 
information, showing the course of elec- 
tric railway business for the closing year, 
forms an authoritative basis for new 
year plans. This year’s Statistical Num- 
ber will be out January 3, 1920. Ad- 
vertising forms close December 21, 1919. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
and Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 


One of the Eleven McGraw-Hill Publications. 
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18,000,000 Meals a Day are 


Served on McCall Street 


HE American family averages somewhere 
between 4% and 5 persons, census figures 
say. 

There are 1,500,000 families on McCall 
Street—the progressive, prosperous thorough- 
fare on which are the homes of the 1,500,000 
people who buy McCall’s Magazine each month 
—the street which, with a house every 25 feet, 
would sweep across the continent from Boston 
to San Diego. 


This means a population of 6,000,000, in 
round numbers, for McCall Street. 


As McCall Street folks, like all other good 
Americans, have the habit of eating three meals 
a day, 18,000,000 meals are prepared and 
served every day on McCall Street—or 


MCCALL'S 


MAGAZINE 
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If the million and a half families in which McCall's 
Magazine is read all lived in a single street—a home 
every 25 feet—the houses would line both sides of a 
roadway from Boston to San Diego. 






























6,570,000,000 meals a year. What do the 
housewives of McCall Street buy for these 
6,570,000,000 meals? Well, let us say, based 
on average consumption. 


RE Reng aire OR 676,000,000 pounds, $54,080,000 
ME cicccousaccess 338,000,000 pounds, 33,800,000 
GOR, ds: «0:0 406s 3 cea 60,000,000 pounds, 30,000,000 
St. scosbé6edanqnns 135,200,000 pounds, 54,080,000 
SE nvcubstéaedue 67,600,000 pounds, 33,800,000 
Beans ............. 40,000,000 cans, 10,000,000 
Canned Soup ....... 24,000,000 cans, 3,000,000 
Canned Vegs........222,000,000 cans, 40,000,000 
Canned Fruit ...... 60,000,000 cans, 15,000,000 
IN: co tcavnden's ec 202,800,000 pkgs. 30,420,600 
Baking Powder...... 12,600,000 Ibs., 8,820,000 


Big figures, these—For McCall Street, with its 
3,000 miles of sturdy American homes, has a big 
appetite. And these sums are paid out by the women 
who take McCall’s, who enjoy its fiction, rely on its 
fashions, profit through its many helpful household 
departments, and to whom its advertising pages always 
offer a trustworthy answer when the question is, 


“What kind shall I get?” 
THE McCALL CO., 236-250 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BosTon ATLANTA TorRONTO 


MCCALL'S 


MAGAZINE 
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Foremost Butter State of the World 


IX 1918, Minnesota produced 131,909,314 pounds of creamery 
butter, which was fifty per cent more than was produced by 
any other American state. 

823 creameries, 630 of which were owned by their farmer- 
patrons, manufactured and sold this butter, and they paid the 
farmers more than $56,000,000 for butterfat alone. 

All this butter brought premium prices on Eastern markets, 
for Minnesota conditions and Minnesota enterprise produce the 
best butter in the world. 

There is still enough undeveloped land in Minnesota to double 
or probably treble her butter output in years to come. The butter 
factories in Minnesota yield a steady monthly income to the 
farmers of the state, and this income is constantly increasing. 

Butter is only one of Minnesota’s many valuable products. 
But it is an important one of the contributing factors which 
make this Northwestern market what it is. 

Over one-half of all the farmers in Minnesota read THE 
FARMER each week. 


THE=QARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Western Representatives: 

STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. 

1341 Conway Building 

Chicago, IIl. 

Member Audtt Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representatives: 
Watiace C. RicHarpson, INc. 
381 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
Member Standard Farm Paper Association 
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King George As An Advertiser 


Clever Scheme to Prevent Disorganization of Business by Armistice 
Celebrations 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 
J 


_eout the most skilful piece 
of industrial propaganda that 
the world has seen was pulled 
off by King George V. in connec- 
tion with the Armistice Anniver- 


sary. 

Public holidays and rejoicings 
have a recognized and measurable 
effect in reducing output. Produc- 
tion during Christmas week falls 
by more than the quota allotted 
to the days when factories close 
down. The same thing happens 
every year in Holy Week and 
Easter Week. Good Friday is a 
religious holiday, and the Monday 
following is a national holiday. 
The consequence is, that many fac- 
tories do not find it worth while 
to open on the intervening Satur- 
day. But the output for the two 
weeks is not much over what one 
normal week ought to produce. 

At the present juncture of 
events what the British nation 
needs more urgently than anything 
else is that one thing—output. 
We are still spending every day 
more than the value of a day’s 
taxation. Whatever we purchase 
abroad costs us much more in 
pounds sterling than it ought, be- 
cause our exports are insufficient 
to keep up the rate of exchange. 
Instead of $4.86 being the equiva- 
lent of £1 the figure is somewhere 
less than $4. If we do not produce 
goods, so as to import less and ex- 
port more, we shall be in the soup. 


THE GREAT SILENCE 


The eleventh day of November, 
anniversary of the great Armistice, 
was anticipated as an anniversary 
of much importance. There was 
some talk of making it a national 
holiday. But this would have 
meant a day’s loss of output at the 
very least; probably, as this is still 
unfortunately a wet country, it 
would have meant a loss nearly 
equivalent to two days’ output; 
and we could not afford it. 


To let the day pass without 
some recognition—to ask the 
people to behave as though it had 
no significance—would have been 
not only futile, but disrespectful 
to a very glorious achievement. It 
would have been almost an affront 
to our brothers in arms, in 
America and in France and Italy. 
The occasion demanded recogni- 
tion; and it was recognized by the 
fact that the French President 
visited the Lord Mayor of London 
and was received in ancient state 
at the Guildhall on Armistice 
Day. But, by wise forethought, 
the King took a step which pre- 
vented all roistering and demon- 
strations, all practical waste of 
working time, by a Royal Procla- 
mation issued a few days in ad- 
vance. It read as follows: 

“To All My People. 
“Buckingham Palace. 

“Tuesday next, November 11, is 
the first anniversary of the armis- 
tice, which stayed the world-wide 
carnage of the four preceding 
years and marked the victory of 
Right and Freedom. I believe that 
my people in every part of the 
Empire fervently wish to per- 
petuate the memory of that Great 
Deliverance, and of those who laid 
down their lives to achieve it. 

“To afford an opportunity for 
the universal expression of this 
feeling it is my desire and hope 
that at the hour when the Armis- 
tice came into force, the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the 
eleventh month, there may be, for 
the brief space of two minutes, a 
complete suspension of all our 
normal activities. During that 
time, except in the rare cases 
where this may be impracticable, 
all work, all sound, and all loco- 
motion should cease, so that, in 
perfect stillness, the thoughts of 
every one may be concentrated on 
reverent remembrance of the 


Glorious Dead. 
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“No elaborate organization ap- 
pears to be necessary. At a given 
signal, which can easily be ar- 
ranged to suit the circumstances 
of each locality, I believe that we 
shall all gladly interrupt our busi- 
ness and pleasure, whatever it may 
be, and unite in this simple service 
of Silence and Remembrance. 

“Grorce R.I.” 

As I write, the Great Silence 
has just passed. Omnibuses in the 
streets, machinery in the mills, 
trains on their rails, and men and 
women at their work were still. 
My stenographer and I were at 
work. For the King’s Two Min- 
utes we sat in silence and thought 
of the Great Dead. By the Ceno- 
taph, just outside the Houses of 
‘Parliament, the pipes were skirling 
and then the bugles blew the Last 
Post. In many churches the or- 
ganist played Chopin’s Funeral 
March—that stately dirge with its 
lovely hymn of consolation in the 
midst that tears the heart out of 
you when you hear it. 

This fine thought, this really 
beautiful and poetical idea, by 
which the King, speaking to his 
people, averted a dangerous loss, 
was essentially an advertisement. 
It was, as I have called it, a most 
skilful piece of propaganda; and 
I, who am no lover of kings, feel 
proud to send word of it to our 
brothers in arms across the At- 
lantic. 


Chicago “Tribune” Will Open 
New London Office 


The Chicago Tribune will establish a 
new London advertising office. Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, who recently 
sailed for Europe, while in Europe 
will direct the opening of that office, 
in addition to his work on the “Euro- 
pean Edition” of the Chicago Tribune, 
formerly the “Paris Edition,” and be- 
fore that the “Army Edition,” and his 
endeavors to extend the foreign news 
service of the Chicago Tribune. 


H. M. Hyde with 
James Keeley 


Henry M. Hyde, who has been the 
London correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, has returned to Chicago, and 
is now associated with James Keeley, 
formerly publisher of the Chicago Trib- 
une, who recently established an ad- 
vertising and trade counsel service at 
Chicago. 


Neither Cellar Nor Parlor 
Bolshevist Can Influence the 
Home-Owning Worker 


Tueopvore F. MacManus, 
Incorporated, 
Derroit, Nov. 22, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Now that good old Printers’ Iyx is 
coming along again, I am busy trying 
to get caught up with the back numbers, 

Il am very much interested in an edi. 
torial headed “Advertising and the 
Home Owner,” because it hits the nail 
so directly on the head, as is proven by 
the situation here in Detroit. 

Through all the turmoil that is going 
on, we have had less labor trouble than 
any other big city in the country, and 
every effort that has been made by the 
I. W. W., and other disorganizers, to 
get a foothold here has fallen flat. Of 
course, we have a flock of longhaired 
Bolsheviki—both parlor and cellar—but 
the general public as a whole does not 
know that they exist in our midst, and 
the reason for conditions is due en- 
tirely to the number of our workmen 
who either own their own homes or 
own a lot on which they are planning 
to build a home. 

There are some people who think 
Detroit has been oversold on the home- 
building idea, but it has certainly 
proven out in the past year that if you 
get a workman paying for a home, on 
a contract basis, he does a whole lot 
of careful thinking when some irre- 
sponsible person comes around and 
urges that he stop his income by en 
gaging in a strike. 

J. F. Cremer. 


“The Telegram,” Worcester, 
Ownership Changed 


The Telegram, Worcester, Mass., & 
tablished in 1884, has been sold by 
Austin P. Cristy to the Worcester Tele 
gram Publishing Company. The off 
cers of the Worcester Telegram Pub- 
lishing Company are: Theodore T. Eb 
lis, president, treasurer and publisher; 
Theodore T. Ellis, Homer Gage, Frank 
A. Drury, George I. Rockwood and 
Frank C. Smith, Jr., directors. Mr. 
Ellis, the new president, who is the in- 
ventor of many valuable processes 
in modern newspaper business, is_ the 
treasurer of the New England Fibre 
Blanket Company, a subsidiary of the 
New England Newspaper Supply Com- 
pany. 


“Welcome Back to the Fold” 


GaGnier Stereotyre Founpry, 
New York, Nov. 22, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

First it served as my “primer,” now 
as my “encyclopedia.” During is 
forced absence it was like shutting of 
my advertising education. Welcome 
back to the fold. I hope you will be 
able to issue it each week. Best 
wishes. 

H. R. ScHagrres, 
Manager Eastern Division. 
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Copy Hints from the Literary Men 





An Abundance of Practical Suggestions Will Be Found in the Works of 
Men Who Have Made Writing an Art 


By an Agency Copy Chief 


OR his recent article’ in 
Printers’ INK on 
quality in advertisement writing, I 
am, for one, inclined to give Mr. 
Hotchkin a vote of thanks. 

I hear much about “punch,” 
“ideas,” “originality” and the like 
from daily applicants for positions. 
But many copy men who have 
crossed my path seem never to 
have put in serious study on the 
simple art of writing. The 
minority who have—but it is not 
my desire here to get into dis- 
cussion on that. 

What I would like to accomplish 
is to awaken in a few more copy 
writers here and there a realiza- 
tion that some of the most 
eminently practical suggestions 
they can find in their daily work, 
come not aiways from the adver- 
tising specialists, but from the 
grand old writing men who mas- 
tered the mechanics of their art 
and then, out of rich experience. 
dropped hints which will be good 
for all time. 

Reaching: at random, let me 
show you from my library—not 
a large one either—a few of the 
valuable thoughts that recommend 
themselves to those who spend 
their time at writing advertise- 
ments. 


TAMMAS CARLYLE, COPY CRITIC 


I do not need to guess at what 
Carlyle might have to say about 
to-day’s advertisements. Two 
sentences from “Oliver Cromwell” 
we can see him thundering at the 
“jumpy” copy writer who grabs 
the first thought that comes to him 
and tries to pad the current maga- 
zines with blue-sky stuff. Having 
covered his paper swiftly with a 
dozen paragraphs of generalities, 
he hands the sheet over to the 
Scot. 

“Art of speech?” scowls Tam- 
mas. “The Art of Speech, I take 
it, will first of all be the art of 


literary 


having something genuine to 
speak !” 
As the poor chap leaves the 


room, Tammas mutters to the 
client who is greatly impressed by 
the prospect of “service”: 

“Call a book (advertisement) 
diffuse, and you call it in all senses 
bad; the writer could not find 
the right word to say, and so said 
many more or less wrong ones: 
did not hit the nail on the head, 
only smote and bungled about it 
and about it.” (Parliamentary 
History of the French Revolu- 
tion). 

Now entirely aside from the ad- 
vice of Tammas, there remains 
himself as a fine example. It is 
agreed by many, that Carlyle used 
more “power” words than any 
other writer. When the cor- 
ridors and conference rooms fill 
up with shouts for “more pep,” 
get out and study your Carlyle. 


JOHN RUSKIN’S CONFESSION 


One of the troubles which the 
copy chief faces is the insistent 
desire of the beginner at copy 
writing to “write fancy.” It is 
seldom that argument tends to 
help them; time alone seems to 
trim off the frills. 

I wonder how many writers 
would take John Ruskin’s word on 
the wisdom of simplicity? This 
confession I find in “The Mystery 
of Life”: 

“For I have had what, in many 
respects, I boldly call the mis- 
fortune, to set my words. some- 
times prettily together; not with- 
out a foolish vanity in the poor 
knack that I had of doing so; 
until I was heavilv punished for 
this pride, by finding that many 
people thought of the words only, 
and cared nothing for their mean- 
ing. Happily, therefore, the 
power of using such pleasant 
language—if indeed it ever were 


mine—is passing away from me, 
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and whatever I am now able to 
say at all, I find myself forced to 
say with great plainness. 

“Pretty words” are perhaps 
more thoroughly and scientifically 
condemned by Herbert Spencer 
(“The Philosophy of Style”). 

“The greater forcibleness of 
Saxon English, or rather non- 
Latin English, first claims our 
attention. The several special 
reasons for this may all be re- 
duced to the general reason— 
economy. The most important of 
these is early association. A 
child’s vocabulary is almost wholly 
Saxon. He says, I have, not I 
possess. The synonyms which he 
learns in after years never become 
so closely connected with the ideas 
signified as do these original 
words used in childhood. The ex- 
pression—It is acid, must- in the 
end give rise to the same thought 
as—It is sour; but because the 
term acid was learned later in life, 
it does not so readily arouse that 
thought as the term sour. 

“The shortness of Saxon words 
becomes a reason for their greater 
force. One qualification, how- 
ever, must not be overlooked. A 
word which in itself embodies the 
most important part of the idea 
to be conveyed, especially when 
that idea is an emotional one, may 
often be a_ polysyllabic word. 
Calling a thing nasty is not so 
effective as calling it disgusting.” 


TIMELY ADVICE FROM R. L. S. 


Imagine the new copy writer on 
submitting an offering of abstrac- 
tions to Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Though gentle, the master returns 
the copy marked with a comment 
extracted from “The Art of Fic- 
tion.” 

“It is not character, but incident 
that wooes us out of our reserve. 
Something happens as we desire 
to have it happen to ourselves; 
some situation that we have long 
dallied with in fancy, is realized 
in the story with enticing and 
appropriate details.” 

Every man has his own method 
of working, but Walter Pater hit 
upon the plan which turns out best 
in the great majority of cases— 
and it is strictly businesslike: 


“The morning for creation, 
afternoon for the perfecting labor 
of the file, the evening for re. 
ception—the reception of matter 
from without one of: other men’s 
words and thoughts—matter for 
our own dreams, or the merely 
mechanic exercise of the brain, 
brooding thereon silently in its 
dark chambers.” 

And _ Lowell 
Originality : 

“The way to be original is to be 
healthy ; the fresh color so delight- 


gives this on 


* ful in all good writing is won by 


escaping from the fixed air of self 
into brisk atmosphere of universal 
sentiments, and to make the com- 
mon marvelous, as if it were a 
revelation, is the test of genius.” 

A little thought can adapt the 
following sentence by John Bur- 
roughs to many of the products 
which are advertised to-day: 

“In treating of nature, or out- 
door themes, let the style have 
limpidness, sweetness, freshness; 
in criticism, let it have dignity, 
lucidity, penetration; in history, 
let it have mass, sweep, com- 
prehension; in all things, let it 
have vitality, sincerity and 
genuineness.” 

The ‘alarm clock rings the ad- 
vertisement writer up in many of 
Schopenhauer’s comments. 

“There are, first of all, two 
kinds of authors: those who write 
for the subject’s sake, and those 
who write for writing’s sake.” 

“What the address is to a letter, 
the title (caption) should be toa 
book (an advertisement) ; in other 
words, its main object should be 
to bring the book (advertisement) 
to those among the public who 
will take an interest in its con- 
tents. It should, therefore, be ex- 
pressive; and since by its very 
nature it must be short, it should 
be concise, laconic, pregnant, and, 
if possible, give the contents m 
one word. A prolix title (caption) 
is bad; and so is one that’ says 
nothing, or is obscure and am 
biguous, or even, it may be, false 
and misleading; this last may por 
sibly involve the book (advertise 
ment) in the same fate as over 
takes a wrongly addressed letter. 

nothing is more d 
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(No. 21I—Save this Series) 


I Told You So! 


Three or four weeks ago I tried to tell you leaders of the Adver- 
tising Profession that in overlooking Motion Pictures you were 
curtailing the service you profess to give to your clients. 

I am glad to be able to say that my former message to Advertising 
Agents has brought us some twenty inquiries to date, and 
these agencies have seen fit to send representatives to my office 
to get first hand information about Universal Industrial Pic- 
tures and Universal Guaranteed Theatre Circulation. 


Good Business For You 


I know that you find it good business to investigate a medium 
before you recommend it to a client. I Anow that my devel- 
opment of motion pictures adapted to business needs has been 
so rapid that some of you are out of touch with what I am 
delivering every day. 

The fact that you have awakened to the importance of Motion 
Pictures as an advertising, selling and merchandising medium 
gives me hope that sooner or later you will include motion 
pictures in every appropriation which you control. 


Searching Investigation 


I invite the most searching investigation of my methods, of my 
costs and of the results that I have shown to more than three- 
score of the leading manufacturers and national advertisers of 
America. 

I believe it is better business for you to have your clients get this 
information regarding motion pictures from you than from 
me. Your clients have the right to demand from you full 
information about any and every medium presented to their 
notice. 

You cannot give full service to your clients if you do not know 
what is going on in the motion picture world. 


Facts .In Detailed Way 


May I suggest that you call me up and make an appointment that 

will enable me to present these facts to you in a manner that 
will give you all the detailed information your clients demand. 
Just say BRYANT 9700 and ask for Harry Levey—That’s all. 


























UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carl Laemmle, President 
\ Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


RANSB oR] Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
MUSTCS Studios and Lab ies—Uni I City, Cal. Fort Lee, N. J. 


Se 1600 Broadway - - + + + = «= «* © £xNew York 





































Do You Lose on the Press 
What You Save on the Paper? 
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FTER all, what you buy in 

any printing paper is surface. 
The object of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers is to furnish to 
printers a surface which will take 
a clear, beautiful impression. 


Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers, which reward care and 
understanding as do no other pa- 
pers, offer to the printer surfaces 
that enable his presses to keep 
running steadily on both quality 
and quantity production. 

















BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 
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Better Paper means Better 
Printing. This statement needs 
no endorsement or proof. It is 
self-evident. Better Printing 
means not only better-looking 
printing, but printing produced 
by efficient, economical methods 
with a minimum of attention, de- 
lay and all the time-consuming, 
money-costing factors which a 
poor, or even an _un-standard 
printing surface may involve. 


Master printers have copies of 
a book, Warren’s Paper Buyer’s 
Guide, which shows how well 
Warren’s Standard Printing Pa- 
pers print. You can also see this 
book at public libraries in large 
cities, and at the offices of paper 
merchants who sell Warren’s 
Standards. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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than to express deep things in such 
a way that everyone must neces- 
sarily grasp them. 

“It would generally serve 
writers in good stead if they 
would see that, while a man 
should, if possible, think like a 
great genius, he should talk the 
same language as everyone else. 
Authors should use common 
words to say uncommon things. 
But they do just the opposite. We 
find them trying to wrap up trivial 
ideas in grand words, and to clothe 
their very ordinary thoughts in the 
most extraordinary out-of-the- 
way expressions. Their sentences 
particularly stalk about on stilts. 
They take so much pleasure in 
bombast, and write in such a 
high-flown, bloated, affected, 
hyperbolical and acrobatic style 
that their prototype is Ancient 
Pistol, whom his friend Falstaff 
once told to say what he had to 
say ‘like a man of this world.’ 

“An exaggeration generally 
produces an effect the opposite of 
that aimed at, so words, it is true, 
serve to make thought intelligible 
—but only up to a certain point. 
If words are heaped up beyond it, 
the thought becomes more and 
more obscure again. 

“True brevity of expression con- 
sists in everywhere saying only 
what is worth saying, and in 
avoiding tedious detail about 
things which everyone can supply 
for himself. 

“Good writing should be gov- 
erned by the rule that a man can 
think only one thing clearly at a 
time ; and therefore that he should 
not be expected to think two or 
even more things in one and the 
same moment.” 

If the thoughts thus given have 
been of any help let us consider 
them the powder to which we will 
light this fuse before I put my 
books aside. Says Emerson: 

“For, no man can write any- 
thing, who does not think that 
what he writes is for the time, the 
history of the world; or do any- 
thing well, who does not esteem 
his work to be of importance. My 
work may be of none, but I must 
not think it of none, or I shall not 
do it with impunity.” 


INK 


International Chamber of 
Commerce Formed 


The: first meeting of the Interna 
tional Chamber of Commerce, an Or- 
ganization succeeding the International 
Congress of the Chambers of Commerce 
and Commercial and Industrial Ago. 
ciations, will be held at Paris in June, 
1920. This mew organization was 
formed at the International Trade Cop. 
ference recently held at Atlantic City, 
N. J. Only the five nations i 
cipating in the International Trade 
Conference will be represented. Or. 
ganizations of other countries will be 
admitted later. 

A general organizing committee, hay- 
ing twenty-five members, with five 
members from each country, will be 
created and will be under the direc. 
tion of John H. Fahey, Boston, who 
has been made chairman. The Euro 
pean members of this committee will 
be named within a short time by the 
members of the various nations sent 
to the International Trade Conference. 
The American members will be named 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Permanent headquar- 
ters will be established for the organi 
zation in Europe, with a board of di- 
rectors and a secretary-general in each 
country, represented at headquarters 
by an executive and technical staff. In 
each country there will be @ national 
bureau of the organization. Interne 
tional meetings will be held every two 
years. The board of directors, with 
two members from each country, 
meet every year. 


Bureau of Advertising, A. N. 
P. A., Has Chicago Office 


The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York, is establishing of- 


fices at Chicago. The director of 
bureau, William A. Thomson, and his 
associate, Thomas H. Moore, will be in 
charge of the Chicago office until it is 
fully established. The selection of 2 
permanent manager for that office will 
be announced later. 

William A. Thomson __ reports that 
the Bureau of Advertising has now 
459 members, an increase of 60 per 
cent in membership over a year ag 
This increase in membership has made 
possible the establishment of the Chi- 
cago office, and will, it is believed, 
make it possible for the bureau to & 
tablish a branch office on the P 
Coast during 1920, 


A. H. Dessau With Printer’ 
Ink 


A. H. Dessau, who was advertising 
manager of The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., and who since being 
discharged from Government  servit 
was vice-president of The Redfield Aé 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York, § 
now a member of the advertising staf 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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N O American writer 
of this generation 

has a finer feeling 
for the glories of his 
country’s romantic life 
and achievement in the 
open than Stewart Ed 
ward White. His splendid 
novels “The Riverman,” 
“The Blazed Trail” and 
“The New Dawn” recall 


to thousands of readers 
hours of delight in their 
reading that for two years 
they have wished might 
be repeated. 


When Mr.White returned 
from service overseas, he 
wrote “The Killer,” which begins in the Decem 
ber number of THz Rep Book Macazine—2 
serial in which is reflected all the magic mys 
tery and romance of that West which 4 






































still provides the brave tradition upon 
which the America of our present day is 
builded. A story of reckless daring in the 
wide places of the old West, its spirit links 
yesterday with today, for its hero and hero 
ine might well have been the parents of a 
boy who fought on the fields of France. 





THe Rep Book MAGAZINE 
impresses itself upon every 

9 reader as the one magazine 
in which.all that is best and 
truest in our modern life 
is reflected in fiction —the 
sole literary form which reaches the human 
heart. Every feature of the December num- 
ber has been selected for a reason —that it 
best illuminates the impulses and achieve- 
ments of real men and women in doing 
my | the things Destiny has given them to do. 
Real American life is truthfully reflected 
in the December number not only by Mr. 
White in “The Killer” but by — 
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Rupert Hughes the "World Coming To? rns oun “What 
Ben Ames Williams in his remarkable sea story “Black Pant” 

in his story of a great manufacturer “The Man 
Harold MacGrath Nowe . 


with Three Names”’ 

Bar ker Shelton in his story of parenthood “Pillars of Salt” 

: hi . . 
Albert Payson Terhune 7,5, tory of married life “Th 
Walter Prichard Eaton i Dis-o9 of peal animals “The Oaye 
Royal Brown > a ney of young love “Richard Forgets to 
Courtney Ryley Cooper Pr png or7 of the LW.W. 

“14: in his heart-touching love story “They 
William Dudley Pelley Cutiea Her Old Mother Hubbard.” 
Forrest Crissey in his labor story of today “The Man Who Was 
There 

in hile enlendi Ww 
Peter Clark Macfarlane {%,ni splendid story of the new Wee 
P: aul Annixter in his powerful underworld story “Spike” 
It is for all this that Tue Rep Boox Macazine has 
been awarded by an increasing number of thinking men 


and women in America each month its appellation— 
“The Magazine of a Remade World.” 
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Philadelphia Takes Paid Space to 
Educate the “Jay Walker” 


Rotarians Raise $1,000 to Lessen Accidents at Street Crossings 


N Paris, so returned travelers 

from the Continent tell us, the 
pedestrian who steps off the gutter 
and walks into the street and is 
knocked down and hurt—is ar- 
rested! But in Philadelphia, where 
the spirit of the City of Brotherly 
Love still guides to some extent 
the actions of the city’s business 
men, the traction company and 
the municipal government, they 
are advertising to save the pedes- 
trian from death and injury un- 
der the wheels of trolley cars and 
the ever-increasing number of 
motor vehicles. 

Philadelphia has been growing 
rapidly in the last ten years. There 
are hundreds of thousands more 
people on the streets. There are 
more trolley cars in operation, and 
they are running at more frequent 
intervals. The motor vehicle traf- 
fic has grown as rapidly, almost, 
as the proverbial mushroom. 

In brief, Philadelphia’s experi- 
ences along this line have been the 
experiences of practically every 
large city in the country. The 
ever-growing populations have 
heightened the foot traffic prob- 
lems of the police, and also made 
necessary the speeding up of street 
car transit. Add to this the in- 
creasing motor vehicle traffic and 
you have a problem calculated to 
try the souls of the most efficient 
traffic officials. 

Philadelphia like other cities has 
tried various methods in attempt- 
ing to solve its double problem of 
speeding up traffic, and at the 
same time providing proper safe- 
guards for pedestrians, for in 
Philadelphia as in other cities, 
there are still some millions 
of men, women and children who 
go about their daily lives afoot. 

It is true that Philadelphia has 
made big improvements in its 
manner of handling traffic in re- 
cent years, but at the same time 
the number of street accidents has 
been increasing at an alarming 
rate. During the last 


twelve 
57 


months for which figures have 
been compiled, there were 5,381 ac- 
cidents in Philadelphia due to pe- 
destrians’ faulty or careless street 
crossing. Of this number more 
than 1,500 were children. The 
records of the police department 
show that 3,281 of these accidents ° 
took place at the crossings—many 
being due to “country cuts,” while 
2,150 of the accidents happened 
between blocks. The more than 
5,000 accidents resulted in 253 
deaths. 

Alarmed at all these needless 
accidents and tragedies, the Phil- 
adelphia Rotary Club started a 
movement which led to the recent 
advertising campaign to teach the 
Quaker City’s million and a half 
of people the safe way to cross 
streets. 


THE INITIAL STEP 


As the initial step the Rotary 
Club appropriated $1,000.00 to 
start the campaign. Then it se- 
lected as chairman of the com- 
mittee to carry through the work, 
E. J. Berlet, of the Stability Mo- 
tors Company. Mr. Berlet has 
been active for a number of years 
in various civic movements among 
Philadelphia’s business men, and 
has shown considerable ability as 
an organizer. Around Chairman 
Berlet was built a committee that 
has not only proved itself marked- 
ly efficient, but has brought into 
active co-operation practically ev- 
ery element in the city needed to 
insure the success of the campaign 
at a minimum of expense. For 
the members of this committee are 
all Rotarians, and in addition to 
giving of their personal time and 
services, have made such material 
contributions to the campaign that 
when all accounts are settled it 
will be found that it was not nec- 
essary to spend one penny of the 
tentative appropriation of $1,000, 
and the committee will be able to 
refund the entire appropriation to 
the Club, 


















“But we were prepared to 
spend considerably more than the 
original $1,000,” said Chairman 
Berlet in speaking of the cam- 
paign, “if that had been necessary, 
for we felt that if we could be 
the means of saving only one life, 
the money would have been well 
and wisely spent.” 
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A COMMON-SENSE WARNING IN THE ADS 


The Philadelphia police depart- 
ment and the Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, the newspapers and the 
churches, the theatres and the 
moving picture houses, the schools 
and the department stores, and a 
number of other business organi- 
zations, all joined heartily in the 
campaign. As a result of the ac- 
tive co-operation of all these agen- 
cies with the Rotary Club com- 
mittee, the people of Philadelphia 
were treated to an advertising 
campaign from November 1 to 15 
that aroused them as nothing has 
done in a long time. 

THE KEYSTONE 

The keystone of the campaign 
was the slogan “Cross at Cross- 
ings.” Every trolley car carried 
on the front a big square sign 
reading : 
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DON’T 
B-A-J 
(See inside the car) 


And inside every car, staring 
every passenger in the eye, was a 
sign reading “For Safety’s Sake, 
Cross at Crossings—Jay Way 
Walking—Hick Walking Caused 
5,381 Accidents—The Rotary Club 
of Philadelphia.” 

At all subway exits were placed 
6-foot signs urging pedestrians to 
quit “Jay Walking,” and showing 
diagrams that explained in a very 
simple but very effective manner 
the right way and the wrong way 
to cross the streets at intersec- 
tions, and warning the people 
against crossing streets in the 
middle of the blocks. 

Because of the large number of 
children that have been run down 
by motor vehicles and trolley cars, 
the campaign has been carried di- 
rectly to the children. Through 
the co-operation of the superin- 
tendent of public schools, talks 
have been given to the children in 
the classrooms in all the public 
and parochial schools explaining 
why they should not cross the 
streets in the middle of blocks, 
Signs have been displayed at the 
school entrances. Hand circulars 
prepared in such a manner as to 
appeal to juvenile minds have been 
distributed among the children as 
they ‘were leaving the schools. 
With the assistance of the clergy- 
men the “Cross at Crossings” 
campaign has been carried into the 
churches and  Sunday-schools. 
Individual merchants have joined 
in the campaign, displaying post- 
ers and signs in their windows 
and on billboards in front of their 
places of business, and the depart- 
ment stores have gratuitously used 
“Cross at Crossings” copy in their 
daily newspaper space. Daily and 
nightly the motion picture houses 
flashed the “Cross at Crossings” 
message to the thousands who fol- 
low the courses of the movie stats. 

Squads of Boy Scouts carrymg 
transparencies bearing warnings 
and injunctions to the people to 
“Quit Jay Walking” and “Cross 
at Crossings” have paraded up 
and down the principal business 
thoroughfares during the busiest 
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Milwaukee is the magnet of a thrifty, 
prosperous state containing two and 
one half million people. Over half a 
million live in Milwaukee. 71% of 
them own homes. Of the 2,000,000 
people living outside of the city some 
do all their buying in Milwaukee, 
many do most of it there and nearly 
all do some of it there. 


So Milwaukee is Rich 


A combined statement of: Milwaukee 
banks under call of November Ist, 


shows bank assets of $192,370,704. 50. 


Such is Buying Milwaukee 


For selling Milwaukee, reach Buying © 
Milwaukee through The Journal. 90% 
of the English-speaking population of 
the city read The Journal. 


Jhe Milwaukee Journal 
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hours when the greatest number 
of people were on the streets. And 
Girl Scouts, stationed at the curb 
of the sidewalks, have touched 
the arms of men and women about 
to “jay cross” the streets in the 
middle of blocks, and asked them, 
politely but firmly, not to take un- 
necessary chances but to “Cross at 
Crossings.” This feature of the 
campaign, while one of the most 
effective “stunts” used, was not 
without amusing incidents, a num- 
ber of people resenting this new 
invasion of their “personal liber- 
ties.” But “most folks readily 
acquiesced in the friendly advice 
and agreed to “disobey that im- 
pulse” to cross the street any- 
where they pleased. 

The result of all this advertis- 
ing has been that wherever a Phil- 
adelphian has gone in his city dur- 
ing the last few weeks, or which- 
ever way he has turned, he has 
been confronted by some kind of 
warning against “Jay Walking” 
and incorrect ways of crossing 
streets. As a consequence, hun- 
dreds will be saved from injury 
and death, and it will be possible 
to handle traffic much more effi- 
ciently than ever before. 

Here, then, is a campaign that 
can very well be emulated by ev- 
ery city in the country. Likewise, 
here is an opportunity for the ad- 
vertising and Rotary Clubs and 
merchants’ associations through- 
out the country to render to their 
communities—with the aid of ad- 
vertising—a very distinct and 
valuable service. 


J. Daniel Bedell at Cleveland 
for McGraw-Hill Co. 


J. Daniel Bedell, who was at one 
time a member of the Eastern adver- 
tising staff of Photoplay Magazine, 
Chicago, is now Western representative, 
at Cleveland, O., of Ingenieria Inter- 
nacional, a publication of the McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc.,; New York. 


W. L. Thomas With Wor- 
cester “Telegram” 


Walter L. Thomas, who for several 
years has been advertising manager of 
The Union and The Leader, Manches- 
ter, N. H., has been made assistant to 
Theodore T. Ellis, publisher of the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram. 
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Co-operative Laundry Ad- 
vertising to Overcome 
Traditions 


Eleven laundries of Indianapolis have 
undertaken a co-operative advertising 
campaign. Large display space is being 
used in Indianapolis newspapers to 
show the people of that city that its 
laundry establishments are e uipped to 
take care of the individual laundry 
question in a more economical manner 
than the laundress. 

However, these laundries of Indian- 
apolis are aware that it is not always a 
question of the immediate cost of the 
laundress. They know that there are 
some well-established traditions which 
harm their business, and have set out 
to overcome these traditions in their 
advertising. They tackle the old idea 
that clothes won’t wear out faster when 
washed by a laundry than when the 
work is done at home in these words: 

“The laundries of to-day have gone 
to such great lengths in developing 
harmless methods of washing that, not 
only has the old tradition been upset— 
it has been reversed. Clothes washed 
in a modern laundry will outwear those 
washed any other way. 

“The Indianapolis laundry owners 
even go so far as to help support a 
staff of scientists at the Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. These men tell the 
laundry owners the difference between 
the various textiles that are sent in the 
bundles, and lay out the exact treat- 
ment each fabric should be given to 
thoroughly—yet gently—cleanse it.” 

The advertisement is an invitation to 
every inhabitant in Indianapolis to 
“come to the layndry and see how the 
work is done.” The invitation reads: 

“You will be made welcome, and you 
will see clothes washed in a more sani- 
tary and efficient way than you had, 
perhaps, believed possible.” 


W. T. Andrews with Morgan, 
Tuttle & Jennings 


William T. Andrews, who during the 
last three years has been in charge of 
the art service department of the Dodd- 
Du Bosque Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, and who previous 
to that time conducted an advertising 
service organization at New York, is 
now in charge of the sales and art de 
partments of Morgan, Tuttle & Jen- 
nings, advertising agency, New York. 
This agency has recently established a 
department for the distribution of new 
products under the direction of H. Simp- 
son Jennings. 


F. K. Thompson with Peck 
Agency 

Francis K. Thompson, formerly with 
the Theodore S. Fettinger Advertising 
Agency, Newark, N. J., is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Peck Advertis- 
hy Distributing Agency, New 

ork. 
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Five Firsts in Five Years 


And Still Leading 


For five consecutive years The "Chicago 
Evening Post has led all Chicago evening 
newspapers in automobile advertising. 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Eastern Representative — 
Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Building, New York 


Western Representative— 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 


Chicago Evening Post Louisville Herald 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Denver Times Rocky Mountain News 
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Yor Billion D 
Rp openly 


+ HE railways will be returned uf 
private control January 1, 1920 
With the return of that control the 
Congress is expected to furnish ade! 
quate financial means for their main} 
tenance and development. 


The railways are at least four years be 
hind in facilities. Facts and data on what 
they must buy and do to meet present and 
increasing demands of the country will & 
given in the 


SIX BILLION DOLLAR MARKET NUMBEL 
of the 
RAILWAY AGE OF JANUARY 2, 192%) 


Therein, as a matter of sound busins 
policy, lies your opportunity to get you 
sales message before the very*men wh 
direct the vast expenditures which the rai: 
ways must make to parallel present faci: 
ties with demand and make the requitt 
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lar 20,000 "Aen 750,000 Freight Cars 
ly 10,000 to 15,000 Passenger Cars— 


that is the conservative estimate of what they must buy. 
ined ul And so it goes through their other innumerable needs— 
I, 1920§ rails, track material, signals, electrification, labor saving 
trol th devices, etc., etc. Six billion dollars must be invested in 


ish ade} those things during the next three years. 
if main , 
Big business! Yes, the Biggest ever done by manufac- 


vears be turers supplying railways. And as a sound business 
on wha policy it is up to you to adopt a well defined and purpose- 
sent anf ful advertising campaign—a campaign to start in this 
y will bf Six Billion Dollar Market Number of January 2, 1920, 

with its guaranteed circulation of 15,000 copies, and 
NUMBER which it is conservative to predict will be read by 
50,000 railway men here and abroad. 


2, 1824 Remember the date—January 2, 1920. Bear 
Dione in mind that the forms close December 24. 
get your 


i Get into this Big Number with a punch! 


nt facil: 


sequin] SIMMONS - BOARDMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
[Woolworth Building - - - New York 
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The Fairview Township Survey 


AST summer our representatives visited every home 

o in a typical Mid-Western farming township. A 

booklet, telling in graphic form the story of their 
survey, is now ready for distribution. 


It te!ls what the homes are like, what the women are 
buying, what they are going to buy next, how their 
children are being educated and their homes being 
improved. 

If you are interested in the farm market, this survey 
will be valuable to you as an index of the sales possi- 
bilities of the great farm field. 


A copy will be sent on request 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Eastern Representatives: 
WaLtace C. RIcHARDSON, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 

Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM Papers, INc., 
1341 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 

Member Standard Farm Paper Association 
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Country Newspaper Style (Copy in 
National Advertising 


Ingersoll and Colgate Adopt It Simultaneously 


By L. M. Woodward 


E VERY manufacturer hears 
many interesting, often amus- 
ing, and sometimes helpful things 
about his product—things which 
from a sales point of view are 
worth while passing on to his cus- 
tomers. But how to pass them on 
is often a problem. To put them 
all into one advertisement, which 
in its ideal form constitutes a 
single unity, would be impossible. 
To put them into’a less ideal ad- 
vertisement, however carefully 
planned, of the average type, would 
result in advertising hash. -String 
them singly over a period of weeks 
or months and they produce no 
cumulative effect, and yet most 
manufacturers feel that there are 
a lot of things they would like to 
say to their customers, if they 
could only find the right medium. 

Two national advertisers have 
recently solved the problem by 
putting them all together, hit or 
miss—poetry, news, gossip, car- 
toons, authentic testimonial letters 
(names on request), advertising— 
and the result is the entertaining 
country newspaper page guaran- 
teed to attract attention, hold the 
interest and stir to action—passing 
it on to the other fellow, at least, 
because it is both interesting and 
amusing, 

Through full-page advertise- 
ments in national weeklies, Robert 
H. Ingersoll & Brother and Col- 
gate & Company have solved the 
problem of using all the interest- 
ing odds and. ends and useful bits 
of information which come to 
them in the course of their busi- 
ness, There is a similarity in the 
layout of these two advertise- 
ments. The Ingersoll page is apt- 
ly called “The Ingersoll Times,” 
and in the space between the dou- 
ble lines, where volume and price 
are usually found in the newspa- 
per, the output is given—20,000 a 
day at the left, 5,000,000 a year at 
the right. 


The reason given for 
65 





the simultaneous appearance of 
these two advertisements is. quite 
different. 

According to Carl R. Hoffmann, 
advertising manager for the In- 
gersoll company, similar copy was 
carried in a newspaper campaign 
in New Orleans some time ago, 
and found to be effective from a 
sales point of view.. It has also 
been used with good results in 
the catalogues and house-organs 
issued by the company. Now the 
company has adopted it for use 
two or three times a year merely 
to get away from the purely theme 
type of advertising copy, and for 
the sole purpose of attracting at- 
tention by doing something out of 
the usual run. 


ONLY ONE OF INGERSOLL’S VARIED 
APPEALS 


“We realize,” says Mr. Hoff- 
mann, “that to sell to from six to 
eight million readers we've got to 
make a varied appeal. We have 
already proved that this particular 
advertisement does appeal, for we 
have received more comments in 
the form of telephone calls, let- 
ters, etc., from it than from any 
other advertisement.” 

But in spite of this explanation, 
a very subtle merchandising appeal 
is carried in each separate bit of 
the copy. For instance, one smiles 
at the double-column cartoon by 
Briggs which is at the top centre 
of the page. It is an answer to 
the owner of an Ingersoll watch, 
who complains because it gets out 
of order. The fact is that most 
men, carriers of these watches, are 
not so careful with the Ingersoll 
or any other cheaper grade of 
watch, for that matter, as they are 
with their high-priced timepiece. 
They think nothing of knocking it 
about and give it every kind of 
rough usage. Briggs makes his 
point by saying, “Yes, Ingersolls 
are sturdy, but some people expect 
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a bit too much,” and by showing 
beneath a picture of a man crack- 
ing nuts on the kitchen table with 
his Ingersoll, and ruminating: 
“These nuts are hard but the In- 
gersoll cracks ’em all right,” while 
his wife sits by with her basket 
of knitting, throws up her hands 
in remonstrance and says, “And 
you wonder why your Ingersoll 
loses five minutes every six 
months !” 


BUY IN QUANTITIES 


Many manufacturers and retail 
dealers have for some time been 
trying to impress upon the public 
the advisability of buying certain 
articles in quantities, rather than 
singly. It wouldn’t occur to most 
people to buy two or three watches 
at a time for personal use, but 
here is a reason for buying a 
dozen, given in this quotation 
which has the outer column of 
the advertisement : 

“I’m Going to Give a Dozen 
Ingersolls This Christmas,’ said 
one man.” 

Beneath is a regulation Christ- 
mas box, suspended from a branch 
of the Christmas tree and under- 
neath we read: 

“Most Christmas gifts are eaten 
up, put away, or entirely forgotten 
in two or three days. If you give 
an Ingersoll, however, it will tick 
your 1919 Christmas greetings for 
years to come.” 

Another piece of wisdom in 
buying, which advertisers are try- 
ing to bring home to customers is 
the advisability of buying an aux- 
iliary to the product itself, when 
the main product is expensive. For 
instance, some up-to-date jewelers 
these days, if they sell a watch 
that costs $150 or $200, will sug- 
gest the purchase of a cheaper 
watch for rough, sport wear. “The 
Ingersoll Times” dubs the own- 
ers of so-called “spare” watches 
“watch-wiser folks,” and helps the 
retail dealer make his sale by this 
bit of friendly advice: 

“Watch-wiser folks own spare 
watches. 

“It is foolish to risk a high- 
priced watch for outdoor sports or 
outdoor work when you can let a 
sturdy low-priced Ingersoll take 
the chance and the gaff. 
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“Hunters, campers, fishermen, 
motorists, surveyors, doctors, 
chauffeurs—all carry Inqueade 
Or ought to. 

“And around the house, An 
‘extra’ Ingersoll for the kitchen, 
for the bedroom, for here or 
there.” 

Down in the lower right-hand 
corner of the page is a miniature 
of a full-page advertisement which 
has been running in the national 
mediums, both weekly and month- 
ly, and in the farm papers, etc, 
which has had quite a remarkable 
effect from the sales viewpoint. 
It has been considered so success- 
ful from a merchandising point of 
view in all of the Ingersoll ad- 
vertising, that this advertisement 
will appear as a sort of trade-mark. 
It will be featured in window dis- 
plays, outdoor advertising, and 
wherever Ingersoll copy appears. 
It is the Ingersoll Radiolite watch 
shown on a black background, 
with the query above it in white 
letters : 

“Does your watch tell time in 
the dark?” and beneath the state- 
ment: 

“Ingersoll Radiolites do!” 

Any watch that tells time in the 
dark meets a universal need. And 
here in this country newspaper 
page of national advertising it is 
again brought to the attention of 
the millions of readers of the page. 

The accuracy of the Ingersoll 
is emphasized by a reprint of 
what a first lieutenant of the Sec- 
ond Division said in an interview 
about his experiences “Over 
there.” A new idea of accuracy 
is given to the reader by this sol- 
dier’s definition of it, when he 
says he discovered that the word 
had two dimensions: é 

“The ability (1) to keep time 
under ordinary conditions, and 
(2) to keep the same accurate time 
when you're roughing it and can't 
coddle your watch.” 

Even the weather is not forgot- 
ten, for one caption states that the 
weather never bothers the Inger- 
soll, accompanied by some telling 
copy and a tiny illustration in cat- 
toon-effect of a man looking at his 
Ingersoll in a perfect deluge of 
rain, 

True to the country newspaper 
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The Market Place 


Construction Material 
and Equipment 


Over thirty thousand copies of 
Engineering News-Record are open- 
ed and read in the civil engineering 
and construction field each week. 


Does this vast audience of buyers 
find your company properly repre- 
sented in that market place? 





tee 
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Engineering News-Record published at 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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page appears the time-honored 
“Our Poetry Corner.” But here 
is a variation, for the poems about 
radiolite Two-In-One, the clock- 
watch, have an individual illustra- 
tion for each stanza, showing this 
particular Ingersoll ticking the 
time in every corner of the house, 
and at all hours, 

Colgate’s advertisement is 
headéd : “Colgate’s in the Service,” 
accompanied by a tube of paste 
and a shaving stick box. 

“And Colgate’s Even Put the 
Holes in the Doughnuts,” an- 
nounces a cartoon that, as in the 
case of the Ingersoll alvertisement 
holds the position heading the dou- 
ble centre column. The illustra- 
tion shows two Salvation Army 
lassies, one of them rolling the 
dough with an empty wine bottle 
and the other cutting holes in the 
doughnuts with the top of a Col- 
gate’s shaving stick box. Beneath 
is this enlightening bit of copy: 

“Thousands—literally tens of 
thousands—of holes in the cele- 
brated ‘doughboy’ doughnuts at 
the Front were cut by the tops of 
Colgate shaving stick boxes. 

“The famous Salvation Army 
‘doughnut girls,’ Misses Gladys and 
Irene McIntyre, rolled the dough 
with empty wine bottles and 
punched out the centre with Col- 
gate boxes. 

“Another Salvation Army work- 
er found a man shaving, up where 
the fighting was thickest. ‘She at 
‘once borrowed the little metal 
cover of his Colgate Shaving Stick 
box and it stayed “borrowed” 
while. the war lasted,’ wrote a 
friend. While using the little box, 
she was once struck by shrapnel.” 

The story back of the page is 
not only one of good business, 
but of real, genuine interest in 
the employees who make the prod- 
uct. 

When Colgate men went into 
the service many officials and em- 
ployees kept in touch with them. 
They wrote the boys letters—the 
friendliest kind of letters, full of 
all the news they could think of 
at headquarters in connection with 
the business and also with city, 
state and national affairs which 
they thought would interest the 
men at the front. The company 
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made the men over there feel that 
it had not forgotten them, and that 
it appreciated the fact that they 
had gone to war to serve their 
country in the same fine spirit in 
which they had served their em- 
ployers here. Not merely one or 
two individuals wrote the boys let. 
ters, but many of them did. Those 
who had to stay here made it a 
point to correspond with those 
who went “over there.” The re- 
sult was that they received a 
great many interesting letters in 
reply. 

THE SOURCE OF SOME OF THE ILLUs- 

TRATIONS 


The Colgate soldier boys got 
into touch with others in the sery- 
ice. They formed the habit of 
watching for news that they 
thought might interest the Colgate 
family back home. And every in- 
teresting thing that they heard 
said about any of the company’s 
products they put into these let- 
ters. 

One of the men; C. B. Hill, took 
to sending news from the front 
regularly in the form of sketches. 
These were so good that the com- 
pany gave him the title of “Col- 
gate Correspondent.” 

One day not so very long ago 
one of the Colgate officials was 
running through these __ letters 
which had been received from 
brigadier - generals, Salvation 
Army lassies, top-sergeants, ma- 
chine gunners,—in fact, from sol- 
diers and war workers of every 
description, when it occurred to 
him that if he could put. these 
letters into the -hands of Mr. Hill 
he would get a mental picture in 
each case which could be trans- 
ferred to paper and which would 
make as interesting a page for 
Colgate national advertising as 
Mr. Hill’s news sketches had made 
when used in making up a page 
last spring. The letters were put 
into Mr. Hill’s hands, and a part 
of the result is the sketches which 
illustrate the letters used in the 
newspaper type advertisement 
which has recently appeared. | 

The sketches are excellent m- 
terpretations of the letters them- 
selves, but as in the case of the 
Ingersoll page each separate piece 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
Sor Advertisers 


PERLEY, BERTSCH 
& COOPER 


Many advertisements are just 
this: An illustration by Tom, 
a border by Dick, and the type 
set by Harry in such space as 
happens to be left! No plan; 
nobody responsible for the 
advertisement as a whole. 


Perley, Bertsch & Cooper pro- 
duce complete advertisements— 
illustrations, designs, lettering 
and typography—in their own 
establishment, and are capably 
responsible for finished results, 
bridging the gap between 
the agency’s copy and the de- 
livery of plates, ready to print. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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of copy carries the suggestion for 
a special use of the product. 

For instance, it wouldn’t occur 
to most people to use a tooth paste 
to kill the brine of sea water for 
brushing the teeth, but having seen 
this part of the copy one would 
feel prepared for the emergency 
of a scarcity of fresh water if he 
had provided himself with a tube 
of Colgate’s. 

“Killed the Salt Taste; They 
All Wanted It. 

“Ex-Sergeant ————, of the 
British Service (name on re- 
quest), wrote from Bristol, Eng- 
land : 

“‘Early in 1915 I was drafted 
to Gallipoli, I included in my kit 
several large tubes of your Ribbon 
Dental Cream. Shortly after we 
landed—owing to the great scar- 
city of fresh water—orders were 
issued prohibiting the use of fresh 
water, except for drinking. Con- 
sequently, we had only sea water 
(occasionally) for shaving, wash- 
ing, etc. 

“*Much amusement was caused 
one morning when I was seen 
cleaning my teeth with Colgate’s 
Cream and salt water. Not only 
did I obtain perfect results, but 
the cream did a lot to take off the 
unpleasant taste of the salt water. 
Upon seeing my ‘active service’ 
toilet, I was besieged by my com- 
rades for a loan of the cream.’” 


ONE IDEA THROUGHOUT 


But in spite of all the different 
uses to which the Colgate prod- 
ucts have been put, as mentioned 
in the letters from those in the 
seryice on the advertising page 
built on the lines of a country 
newspaper, there is a unity of 
idea, for the advertising copy 
boxed in and labeled as such be- 
neath the cartoon and just above 
the actual size cut of the tube of 
paste carries out the thought “In 
the Service,” and _ incidentally 
makes a very good point for any 
dentifrice—that it is no more a 
medicine than soap arid water, 
that its purpose is to clean. The 
copy is worth quoting: 

“As a safe, thorough, efficient 
dentifrice, Colgate’s is indeed ‘in 
the service.’ 

“If you think it necessary to use 
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a ‘druggy’ tasting dentifrice, re. 
member that a dentifrice is no 
more a medicine than the soap and 
water. It should simply clean, 

“So don’t take chances on ‘cure- 
alls.’ If your teeth need treat. 
ment, consult a dentist or a phy- 
sician. Brush your teeth twice a 
day with Ribbon Dental Cream— 
its flavor appeals to adults and 
children alike.” 

Both of these advertising pages 
are refreshing. Somehow, one 
doesn’t feel he is being advertised 
to, and he gets the right mental re. 
action—the one the advertiser in- 
tended—without consciously regis- 
tering it. The country newspaper 
type of copy does more than 
amuse—it advertises. 

‘ 


Strict Censorship Will Elim- 
inate Unnecessary Adver- 


tisements 

With so much advertising offered for 
publication, there can be no excuse for 
the printing of questionable advertise- 
ments. The responsibility of a news 
paper for the presentation to its read- 
ers of advertisements which tell the 
truth without exaggeration is as great 
as the obligation which governs the pub- 
lication of news. 

In 1916, The Association of National 
Advertisers, in a declaration of prin- 
ciples, thus expressed its opposition to 
fraudulent advertising: : 

“We are opposed to all advertising 
that is fraudulent or questionable, 
whether financial, medical or any other; 
all advertising that is indecent, vulgar 
or suggestive either in theme or treat- 
ment; that is ‘blind’ or ambiguous in 
wording and calculated to mislead; 
that makes false, unwarranted or ex- 
aggerated claims; that makes uncalled 
for reflections on competitors or com- 
petitive goods; that makes misleading 
free offers; all advertising to laymen 
of products containing habit-forming or 
dangerous. drugs; all advertising that 
makes remedial relief or curative 
claims, either directly or by inference, 
that are not justified by the facts or 
common experience; and any other ad- 
vertising that may cause money loss to 
the reader or injury to health or morals 
or loss of confidence in reputable ad- 
vertising and honorable business.”— 

uis iley, Business Manager, New 
York Times, in an address before 
Charter Oak Advertising Club, Hart 
ford, Conn. 








Investment Account for Bos 
ton Publicity Bureau 


A. B._ Durell & Co., investment 
bankers, Boston, have put their adver- 
tising account in the hands of the Boe 
ton Publicity Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
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OKLAHOMAN BUILDING 


New York 
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To Influence the 
Grocer, Use the 
Medium He Uses 


One of every six grocers in Oklahoma 
City is a regular advertiser in the Times, 
which carries twice as much local food 
advertising as the other Oklahoma City 
evening newspaper. 


The Times’ special food pages—two on 
Tuesday, four on Friday—are specially 
edited by local home economics experts 
and nothing except clean food advertising 
appears on them. 


The Times is now carrying exclusively 
the local bakers’ campaign to stimulate 
. 9 bbq 
bread consumption and grocers’ Shop 
in Your Own Neighborhood Campaign.”’ 
Mr. Food Advertiser: Here is tangible dealer 


influence for you! Let us help you develop the 
Oklahoma and Oklahoma City market. 


Merchandising Department 


GDAILY OKLAHOMAN 


and TIMES 


Net Paid 94,677 daily A. B.C. 


Represented by 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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ay] YEAR of exceptions 
S41 US to express through 
| Our appreciation of 
clients and toextend | 
for the coming year. 





* * 


- The twelve months just 
satisfactory in all the seventeen 
Besides adding phenomenally to 
we have increased our facili 
many illustrators of national pre 


* x 


The scope of the Ethrid 
permit description in ths small 
sentatives cover the temtory f 
as Kansas City, anda request to « 
and receive immediate attention 


e ETHRIDGEASS 


New York Studos 
25 East 26” Street. 
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of exceptional business prosperity prompts Pa ' ay 
yess through the pages of Printers’ Ink pa Ta 
reciation of the patronage of our many 
id to extend to all our friends best wishes 


oming year. 


* * 


’ 


months just passed have been the most 
ie seventeen years of our business history. 
nomenally to the volume of our business 
d our facilities and added to our staff 
‘national prominence. 


* * 


f the Ethridge business is too broad to 
in ths small space, but competent repre- 
e teritory from New York as far west 
a request to call will be warmly welcomed 
ate attention. 


EASSN OF ARTISTS 


Chicago Studios 
7 140 N. Dearborn Street 
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“Tll Tell the World!” 


Many are the ways and 
means of “telling the world” 
open to the advertiser. For 
sheer effectiveness, what 
can compare with the at- 
tractive piece of printed am 


matter which goes directly If ave 
into the hands of each é pow 
prospect? | ae 
¥ pictur 
There is something about P able 
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Heads and Hands Tell the Story 


General Cigar Co. Suggests Dependability and Quality by Means of 
Large-Scale Pictures 


«6 A CTIONS speak louder than 

L\words” is a phrase contain- 
ing a principle that gave rise to 
the moving picture drama. The 
movies and the evident public ap- 
petite for pictures have had their 
influence on modern advertising. 
An increasing number of adver- 
tisers are giving more 
and more space to il- 
lustrations and buy- 
ing ever larger space 
in which to display 
them. 

The General Cigar 
Co. is one of the great 
advertising concerns 
which has seen the 
trend of the times 
and is placing a = 
growing reliance on 
pictures to carry its 
message of “depend- 
able cigars” to the 
consumer. For its 
purposes it has found 
the halftone repro- 
duction of enlarged 
photographs be s t. 
These photographs 
are of heads that 
show the cheerful, 
smiling faces of men 
—healthy men, hon- 





est looking men, men === , 
whose open counten- c 


ances carry the sug- 


¥ if 
“Vest-pockets and mild Havana 


Come what oo 
have been then wich hes full Howes 


on the company’s advertising de- 
partment about two years ago, 
during the war. Noting the pub- 
lic’s interest in the “doughboy,” a 
photographer was sent out one 
day to get a picture of a typical 
Yankee soldier. He found a good 
one. The doughboy’s face ap- 
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gestion of the com- 
pany’s slogan — “de- 
pendable.” They are, 
in effect, “close-ups” of carefully 
chosen subjects. 

From pictures of heads it was 
a natural step to pictures of hands 
—hands that suggest men of pros- 
perity, men of taste, men who 
know a good cigar when they see 
one. The head pictures have been 
chosen to represent two brands of 
cigars—the Owl and the White 
Owl. The hand pictures are a 
later development which stands 
for the Robert Burns, 

The carrying power of pictures 
ot this nature became impressed 


copy of the photo, which request 





PICTURES OF WELL-GROOMED HANDS HAVE ASSISTED THIS 


CIGAR TO “‘TRADE-UP” 


peared soon after in the firm’s 
consumer advertising. The re- 
sponse from the public was al- 
most immediate. Letters began 
to come in—in both masculine and 
feminine handwriting—enclosing 
money and saying: “Send this 
boy some tobacco for me.” It 
was realized that the picture had 
indeed “struck home” when a 
letter was received from a mother 
in Iowa saying that the honest 
looking Yank soldier was her son. 
She asked if she might have a 
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was promptly met with the com- 
pliments of the company. 

The head of a typical sailor lad 
was next employed. It drew a 
similar response from the public. 
But the sailor’s story ended trag- 
ically—he was killed in the per- 
formance of duty. The boy’s 
mother was found and when it 
was known she had no satisfactory 
picture of her son, the company 
made up a special set and pre- 
sented them to her. 

These incidents started the ad- 
vertising manager, Mr. Frank W. 
Harwood, thinking about photo- 

. graphs and huge reproductions. 
It was evident that the American 
public was greatly taken with big 
heads as applied to advertising. 
Further developments ensued and 
a run was given to big heads of 
the sort of men who were help- 
ing to win the war at home, such 
as farmers and workmen in the 
great industries. 

When the war ended and the 
military flavor of things lessened, 
a further extension was given to 
the same idea by having the big 
heads represent states and local- 
ized areas instead of service 
branches and occupations. On the 
principle that two heads would 
be even better than one, men ty- 
pical of each state were selected 
as models and their heads made 
to face each other in the genial 
attitude characteristic of friends 
who have started a conversation 
over a good cigar. Utah thus 
talks to New Jersey, or Maryland 
to Nevada, the copy being in con- 
versational form with a hint as 
to the products and leading char- 
acteristics of the States thus rep- 
resented. This series has like- 
wise met with great favor, as 
evidenced by letters received from 
readers. The man in whom State 
pride is strong does not hesitate 
to write his approval or criti- 
cism, and if his State has not yet 
been represented, he is there with 
suggestions for the copy. 

Heads having been so success- 
ful, why not hands? That was 
the question the company asked 
itself about six months ago when 
it began considering a new type of 


illustration for its Robert Burns 
brand. 


HAND VIES WITH FACE 


Artists and students of human 
nature will tell you that the hand 
is hardly less suggestive of char- 
acter than the face. “I'll read 
your future and fortune in your 
hands,” says the palmist. And his 
contention has just enough sound- 
ness in it to enable him to doa 
lucrative business. The sculptor 
will sometimes spend as much 
time on the hands of his figure 
as on all the rest of the body put 
together. He knows that they 
can either make or mar his statue, 
Salesmen, too, know the unspoken 
language of hands. The veteran 
studies his handclasp and is care- 
ful to make it strong, genial, sin- 
cere and convincing. He ju 
the attitude of his prospect by 
the latter’s grip. Even the ordi- 
nary layman is a student of hands 
to a degree. If, in a street car, 
we see a pair of grimy, gnarled, 
blunt-fingered hands and next to 
them hands that are white, smooth 
and well kept, we do not need to 
raise our eyes to the faces above 
—we already know something 
about the station in life, tastes 
and degree of refinement of their 
respective owners. 

The General Cigar Co., there- 
fore, knew what it was about 
when it began to picture hands 
in association with its product. It 
photographed the lean, clean-cut, 
sometimes nervous hands of the 
modern man of affairs. Their 
well-to-do air was sometimes 
strengthened by a ring, a cuff 
button, an edge of white cuff, a 
well-tailored coat lapel, the edge 
of a cravat. In short, these pic- 
tures were designed to suggest 
quality, to indicate that the Rob- 
ert Burns cigar is the proper 
smoke to be found in the fingers 
of men of discrimination. é 

The result can be found, in 
part at least, in the fact that the 
Burns is no longer a_ ten-cent 
smoke. It has been graduated out 
of that class. Nowadays more 
Burnses are sold at 15 cents 
straight and two for a quarter 
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Net Profit Advertising 


Of what avail is an over-sized market in a disputed newspaper 


territory ? 
How much actual money do you make by entering a vast city 
where to dominate you must increase your selling cost with several 


Erie 


Pennsylvania 


The Market, 157,000 


Erie Population, 105,000; Suburban (35 mile radius) 52,000 
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Erie is a net profit territory. There you can reach practically all 
worth-while families with one newspaper. 


Erie Daily Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 27,079 


Line Rate 6c flat (7 cents, Jan. 1,’20) Evenings except Sunday 


The Erie Times has 50% more than the combined paid circula- 
tions of its two daily competitors and over treble the circulation 
of either. 

Erie, Pa., and the Times should be in every national campaign. 
The territory is big, concentrated and prosperous; one newspaper 
saturates the field—which reduces your selling expense to a mini- 
mum—and increases your actual net profit even above that in 
larger cities where keen newspaper competition increases your 
selling cost. 

Determine your campaign on a net profit advertising basis. 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY national advertiser 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
15 E. 26th St Harris Trust Bldg. Waldheim Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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than in their palmiest days at a 
dime a throw. 

Results of the advertising can 
also be seen in the farming sec- 
tions of the Middle West. A 
few years ago there were areas 
in that section where dealers were 
not interested in anything above 
a 5-cent smoke. Ten-centers were 
stocked principally for traveling 
men and hotel guests. But at 
the present time the 15-center and 
the “twofer” outsells them all. 

Pictures that attract attention 
by their unusualness, pictures that 
carry the atmosphere and sugges- 
tion of quality and dependability, 
get a large share of the credit for 
this change, a change that has in- 
creased the volume of sales simul- 
taneous with a reduction in the 
number of brands necessary to be 
manufactured and advertised. 


Hines Pre- 
dicts Increase in Freight 
Rates 


CCORDING to __ Director 
General Walker D. Hines, 
the railroads of the country will 
try to increase freight rates as 
soon as the Government relin- 
quishes control. Mr. Hines made 
this statement in an address be- 
fore the American Railway Guild 
in Chicago recently. 

“It is to be expected,” Mr. 
Hines said, “that keen competi- 
tion will result when government 
operation ends. Some of the 
lines feel that they have been dis- 
criminated against during federal 
control and will make strenuous 
efforts to regain ground. I wish 
to urge upon all officials the ne- 
cessity for cautiousness. 

“The contracts between the 
Government and the railroads re- 
lating to thé return of the prop- 
erties will be strictly carried out. 
The lines will be returned in as 
good condition as they were when 
the Government took them. 

“It has been difficult in the last 
two years to get cars and ma- 
terials, and it has been necessary 
to turn whatever equipment be- 
came necessary to our military 
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needs. 


No doubt the public has 
been inconvenienced, and now 
that the emergency has Passed 
the administration has been criti. 
cized for errors, both fancied and 
real, and with only partial con- 


sideration of the stress under 
which it was obliged to act. 

“A reflection of that criticism 
will be seen when the lines have 
been surrendered. The public 
will expect a great deal from the 
owners, and the latter will find 
conditions not materially differ- 
ent from those the Government 
has been obliged to combat. 

“For example, the public will 
look to the roads to effect econo- 
mies of operation and thus to 
meet additional operating expense 
rather than through an increase 
in rates. And like in the old 
days—unless Congress enacts per- 
manent legislation before the first 
of the year, which does not now 
appear likely—the rate controver- 
sies will have to be carried before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” 

Mr. -Hines denied that the 
Railway Administration had dealt 
with the railroad brotherhoods 
with a lavish hand in the matter 
of wage increases. He insisted 
that despite the popular miscon- 
ception to the contrary the in- 
creases in railway wages since 
1917 total 57 per cent. 





Appraisal of Henry N. 
McKinney’s Estate 


Henry N. McKinney, who was for 
many years one of the best known fig- 
ures in the advertising world, and who 
died on April 28, 1918, left an estate 
having total assets appraised at $195,- 
778. The recently published appraisal 
of the estate brings the following in- 
formation: 

Cash, $1,852; personal, $34,456; 
stocks and bonds, $94,890; interest in 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, $64,- 
578. The principal beneficiaries are his 
wife, May McKinney, of Philadelphia, 
63,403; son.and daughter, William 
Ayer McKinney, of Hubbard Woods, 
Ill., and Helen M. Whitney, of Chi 
cago, $47,258 each. 


Pyrene Company Will Sell 
Automobile Lens 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
New York, maker of “Pyrene” fire ex 
tinguisher, has been given the exclusive 
sale of the “Dillon” automobile lens. 
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cJUNKIN advertising and merchan- 

M dising campaigns are loaded for Big 

Game. Out first thought is: Where- 

i in lies the Dominant selling argument? We 

0 believe the real high-powered modern weapon 

of merchandising is a sales campaign based 

upon a great single master selling thought. 

This Dominant. Idea is not an external 

evolution—it must come out of the business 
itself. 


Upon the request of an executive, we will 
ladly send our new 72-page book, “Master 
Merchandising and The minant Idea.” 


MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


CHICAGO - NEW 


5 S.WABASH AVE. 450 FOURTH AVE. NEWS LEADER B06, 
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The Logical Result 


We have a booklet with 45 reasons why you should use The Iron 
Age to develop domestic and export trade among the iron, steel, foundry, 
machinery, automotive, shipbuilding, railroad, and other metal-working 
industri 


Send for “Letters of Appreciation from our Advertisers’”’ and be con- 
vinced - Iron Age Publicity as a world-wide factor in developing 
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Leadership 








ey HE News-Times is the dominant pa- 
per in the South Bend territory— 
northern Indiana and southern Michigan. 


In automobile advertising the dominance 
of the News-Times is particularly well 
illustrated. For three months this fall 
the News-Times carried 79,338 lines 
more than its competitor. 


Take any advertising classification and 
the story told by the actual figures is 
much the same. In total number of lines 
carried during the fall period the News- 
Times far exceeded its competitor. 


Whatever your product, the News-Times 
is your medium for the South Bend field. 


Let us send you News-Times Jr., 


by Fuller Pepp. 


South Bend News-Times 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Sampling to Sell 
Trousers 





The Crompton-Richmond Company, 
Inc, Uses This Plan in Adver- 
tising Work Clothes Made of 
“All-Weather” Corduroy — Sam- 
ples Are All of One Color and 
Generous in Size 





HE Crompton-Richmond Com- 

pany, Inc. New York, has 
come out with an unique use of 
the sampling idea, that of inter- 
esting the consumer in its fabric 
by sending out samples for testing 
its water resistance. 

Although only three or four ad- 
vertisements have appeared at this 
time and the campaign is only 
starting, the results are most satis- 
factory and heavy demands are 
being made upon the manufacturer 
of this material for the samples, 
which the advertisement offers 
free upon request. 

The sampling idea is being used 
to feature this particular material 
as the ideal one for work clothes, 
because of its water resistance, 
wearing qualities and all-around 
comfort for work or after-work 
wear. The advertisements show 
the workman on the job and also 
enjoying some recreation when his 
work is done. A typical appeal is 
this from one of the newspaper 
advertisements : 

“When you buy work trousers 
or a suit, you want them made of 
good tough material to stand 
rough wear. You want them to 
look well after work. You want a 
suit or pair of trousers that a 
wetting in the rain won’t hurt. 

“Be sure that your next pair of 
work trousers is made of Cromp- 
ton ‘All-Weather’ Corduroy—the 
most serviceable corduroy you 
ever wore—strong, soft, supple 
and protected against water by 
our ‘All-Weather’ Finish. Look 
for this trade-mark in the label 
of the next Corduroy Trousers 
or Suit you buy. It means you 
are getting the genuine Crompton 
water-resistant Corduroy. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


“To see how Crompton ‘All- 
Weather’ Corduroy resists water— 
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how it dries out in double-quick 
time, send for our free test sample. 
Sprinkle it and watch the water 
run off like quicksilver. Then you 


will surely ask for Crompton 
‘All-Weather’ Corduroy in the 
a pair of Work Trousers you 
uy.” 

The sample of corduroy sent out 
is generous in proportion, meas- 
uring 2% by 3% inches. The 
goods itself comes in_ several 
colors, but the color used in the 
sample is seal brown. The direc- 
tions for testing are both explicit 
and interesting. 

The sample of the corduroy it- 
self acts as a clincher to the ap- 
peal in the advertising to ask for 
work clothes made of a material 
that can be worn for all-around 
use. 


Plans of the 1920 Convention 
of A. A. C. of W. 


Plans which have. been submitted to 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World by Felix M. McWhirter, of In- 
dianapolis, who is in charge of the In- 
dianapolis Committee on the 1920 Con- 
vention plans, set the period of June 6- 
10 for the next convention. These plans 
call for educational sessions, and adver- 
tising exhibition designed wholly for the 
instruction of the convention visitor. 

The convention will open with an in- 
spirational address on Sunday after- 
noon, June 6. 

On Monday morning. June 7, a gen- 
era! session will be held, and on that 
afternoon the convention will divide into 
departments for the discussion of the 
individual problems of the various lines, 
such as meetings for newspaper men. 
business paper publishers, vertising 
agents, bank advertising men, etc. 

Tuesday morning, another general ses- 
sion will be held, and again in the after- 
noon the convention will split into de- 
partments. 

Wednesday morning and afternoon, 
the convention will meet as 2a whole 
again. Wednesday evening will be de- 
voted to a meeting at which time some 
of the complete advertising campaigns 
shown in the advertising exposition will 
be described and explained. 








United Cigar Stores Break 
Sales Record 


The sales of the United Cigar Stores 
Company ‘of America for the month of 
November, $5,854,000, were the largest 
in that organization’s history, and rep- 
resent an increase of $1,159,000 over 
the corresponding month of 1918. 

It is reported that when the year 1919 


ends 108 new stores will have been es- 
tablished, bringing the total number of 
stores operat 
1,350 


by the company up to 








The Problem of Putting Over the 
Power Idea in Advertising 






That Elusive Pictorial Theme Which Seems to Find Its Best Exppegsion 
in Ailegory 


By W. Livingston Larned 


iy’ all the advertising accounts, 
in which Power is a dominating 
influence, could be herded into one 
enclosure, it would make a for- 
midable showing. For one thing, 
there would be allegorical giants 
beyond counting, fighting it out 
on the public arena, their muscles 
strained and their towering bodies 
draped with clouds. 

Try as he will, the advertising 
artist does not seem to be able to 
get far afield from Herculean 
Grecian figures, when-he is asked 
to visualize Power. 

This picture theme has been 
duplicated so many times that its 
original force has almost disap- 
peared. It has been overdone. 

Nevertheless, telling about 
Power is not enough. Advertising 
has cracked many hard nuts and 
it will inevitably get at the kernel 
of this one. For never was 
Power more an essential part of 
the advertiser’s story. 

To visualize Power seems to 
offer rather definite limitations. 

Hercules himself personifies it. 

Any large, dominant, muscular 
figure is Power in concrete form. 
That is why so many artists and 
so many accounts finally get 
around to allegory. 

It all gets around to a vital 
question of the ethics of adver- 
tising, which no man has seemed 
to solve or to attempt to solve. 

Does this duplication of picture 
theme work harm? Is it true that 
a great many illustrated adver- 
tisements, carrying approximately 
the same idea and themes, confuse 
the public and weaken the several 
original leaders? 

Or, is every advertisement a 
complete and distinct unit, in it- 


self calling for individual mental 
analysis on the part of the ordi- 
nary person, who has no talent for 
dissecting these problems? 
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We prefer to think that the 
high quality of inventive genixs 
that has been characteristic of the 
business from its very inception 
is capable of digging deeper and 
deeper all the while, and giving w 
each advertisement its own pic- 
ture theme. 

Down deep at the bottom of it, 
many times, is the rush, the fast- 
minute rush! Insertions must ke 
made and closing dates met. Th 
engraver is waiting for the draw- 
ing before it is finished and the 
presses must wait impatiently for 
the engraver. 

Ideas are elusive, stubborn, ur- 
responsive when the mind 
goes out deliberately gunning for 
them. 

When a man must produce a 
job by a stop-watch, he generally 
does the obvious because it i 
the easiest. He has no time tos 
down with his problem and reason 
it out from every possible angie 
The first thing that comes to mind 
is put on paper. 


GETTING AWAY FROM THE MYTHO 
LOGICAL POWER 


In the meanwhile, Power crops 
up in a new allegorical guise, now 
and then, just to prove that it can 
be done. It may be the down 
ward pounding waters of Niagara 
the on-rushing locomotive, the 
patient elephant or the impact of 
a terrific storm. 

By sheer force of artistry, the 
illustrator lifts his power mat 
nikins from the studio grab-bag 
and so dresses and garnishes and 
tricks them out that they seem 
new. 

There is at one of the large 
New York art institutes a profes 
sional model who has been } 
famed for his splendid physiqu. 
He is a man of commanding 
muscular appearance, and mig 
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THE CATALOG | 
IN EMBRYO |f 
} 


The strength of Foldwell holds your catalog 
together. The wire stitches bend out before 
Foldwell Coated Stock will tear between the 
holes made. 


Such efficiency is only secured by using Fold- 
well. No more reinforcements necessary, no 
lost pages, mutilated catalogs or big replace- 
ment cost due to your customers’ casting your 
catalog aside when it becomes torn and pages 
begin to fall out. 


No lost orders because the item wanted was 
on the page that was lost. Catalog pages do 
not become frayed and dog-eared and covers 
do not break off if you use this profitable 
paper, Foldwell. 


Write today for our booklet “Paper as 
a Factor in Modern Merchandising.” 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
850 WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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have stepped from the pages of 
Greek mythology. 

This model has no “open dates.’ 

He is booked a year in advance 
and has posed in everything from 
flowing allegorical robes to skin- 
tights, for artists who must put 
the power idea on paper, clearly, 
understandingly. 

They say that when a thing is 
well done it can not grow tire- 
some: can not offend the eye or 
the senses. If that is actually 
true, this duplication of picture 
theme for the manufacturer may 
be excused with merely a gentle 
hint that someone with imagina- 
tion should prepare for the day 
when advertising becomes too 
cluttered with giants, pushing and 
pulling. 

For Power has just begun to 
tells its story. 

The need for pictures suggest- 
ing it, presenting it in the cartoon 
spirit and in allegory, has really 
just begun. 


Publishing Costs 


Must Be Determined 
by Newspaper 


HE necessity of arriving at a 
determination of publishing 
costs in order to obtain a right 
price for the service which the 
newspaper publisher. sells, was 
discussed in an address given by 
W. E. Thomas, manager of the 
Roanoke Times, at the Virginia 
Press Association, last month. 
He summarized the problems 
which confront the newspaper 
publisher in the following words: 
“There are but two remedies: 
one to raise the subscription price 
to a standard to meet the in- 
creased cost of paper, which, of 
course, the publisher is not anx- 
ious to do, as it requires one year 
to get the full benefit of an in- 
crease in circulation rates. The 
other is to increase the cost of 
advertising to such a figure as 
will force advertisers to use 
smaller space, thereby cutting 
down the size of the paper and 
producing relatively the, same 
amount of income. 
“This leads to the crux of the 
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question, how this news 
situation is to affect the daily and 
weekly newspapers of the asso. 
ciation? 

“First, it has forced both daily 
and weekly publications to seek a 
higher level. We must figure the 
cost of print paper into og 
business at what we are likely 
to pay for it, and fix our circy. 
lation rates and our advertising 
rates accordingly. *** It js 
not fair that all increased costs 
should fall on the advertiser, The 
subscriber should be made to bear 
his reasonable part of the in- 
crease. 

“Tt is obvious, therefore, that 
daily papers should increase fur- 
ther their subscription rates 25 
to 50 per cent, and weekly pa- 
pers instead of getting $1 a 
year should get $1.50 and $20. 
Advertising rates should be 
moved up in proportion to the 
cost of labor and materials. The 
situation means that all of us 
have got to have the right price 
for what we sell, or inevitable 
disaster will face us.” 

Included among the speakers at 
the two sessions were: John 
Budd, The John Budd Co., spe- 
cial representatives, New York, 
and Edward Percy Howard, 
American Press Association, New 
York. 


Bank and Shipbuilding Ac 
counts with Scovill Agency 


The Anglo-South American Bank, 
London, has put its advertising account 
in the hands of E. Medley Scovill, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 
This agency has also obtained the ad. 
vertising account of the Merchants 
Shipbuilding Company, Harriman, Pa. 


J. L. Truax in Engraving 
Sales Work 


John L. Truax, who has been a 
sistant secretary and supervisor of ser 
ice of the Typothete Franklin Associa 
tion’s Detroit office, has been made sales 
representative of the Everton Engrar 
ing Company, Detroit. 


Havana Publisher Is Dead 


George M. Bradt, founder and pe 
lisher of the Post, Havana, Cu 
at Havana on December 1. 
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Again First 
In Michigan Sunday Advertising 
Che Detroit Sunday News 


showing a consistent and increasing circulation lead regularly 
over that of its only Sunday competitor has as a natural result 
taken first place in the total volume of advertising published Nov- 
ember showing an even greater lead than during the preceding 
month. 


The Telling November Score 


The Detroit Sunday News 894,064 agate lines 
Only Sunday Competitor 865,212 ” ” 
Detroit News Lead 28,852 ”’ ie 


In Classified advertising, The Sunday News, which has for 
nearly four years led its only competitor, attained a 66% super- 
iority in number of Want Ads published—the greatest lead in 
Michigan Sunday advertising history. The significance of such 
a lead for The Sunday News is well known by every national 
advertiser who wants to get most intimately in touch with the 
buying public. 

And those advertisers who lay stress on “Class merchandising” 
will find the supremacy of .The Sunday News in Rotogravure 
advertising of no small importance. For the first 11 months of 
1919 The Sunday News carried 6,587 lines of rotogravure adver- 
tising, leading its only competitor by 1,339 lines. 

_All the proofs of result getting ability—supremacy in adver- 
tising and circulation—point to The Sunday News. 

_The Detroit News has the largest daily and largest Sunday 
circulation in Michigan—The News is first in America in total 
volume of paid advertising published. 


Che Detroit Sunday News 


November Net Paid Circulation, 214,146 
Member A. B. C. 


“Always In The Lead’’ 
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SomeGreat Mistakes 


which advertisers make 


They Waste Millions of Dollars—Create Needless Disasters— 


Crowd Out and Discourage Wiser Undertakings 


Suggestions by Lord & Thomas 


This is the hey-day of adver- 
tising. The volume is breaking 
all records. The harvest is un- 
precedented, both in size and 
profit. Never were results so 
plentiful and cheap. 


But this condition has . devel- 
oped widespread recklessness. It 
is inviting impossible ventures. 
It is leading to haste and incau- 
tion. And it is causing much 
calamitous waste. 


One result is an acute paper 
shortage. Consumption far ex- 
ceeds production. Now news- 
papers and magazines are reduc- 
ing their sizes. Advertising rates 
are increasing. And many good 
ads are crowded out by ads which 
cannot pay. 


The future result wil! be a re- 
action. Advertising will unjustly 
suffer through avoidable disasters. 
So the good of the line, in our 
opinion, calls for these warning 
notes, 


The Waste in Display 


A large share of the money 
spent on advertising is wasted in 


over-display. Men attempt to 
force attention which the subject 
should invite. This leads to over- 
size ads, big type, wide margins, 
etc., which contribute nothing to 
the selling power. 


The cost of results is thus 
doubled or trebled. And the mar- 
gins in advertising will not permit 
that. 

The most valuable readers are 
the interested readers — people 
who seek what you offer. . They 
are attracted by the headline— 
by the subject—as in everything 
they read. Then it is not loud- 
ness, but convincing presentation, 
which brings customers your way. 


That is one thing, at this junc- 
ture, we are anxious to discuss. 
That alone, if the facts were 
known, would end the paper short- 
age and cut selling cost in two. 


Hap-Hazard Advertising 


Then there is advertising which 
is rash, unproved, unscientific. 
One simple test would show the 
folly of it. 
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It is wasting money, wasting 
space. And the end will be dis- 
couragement to wiser undertak- 
ings. 

There are advertisers who are 
guessing, when one nowadays 
should know. And the average 
guess is wrong. 

There is inefficient advertising 
—countless columns of it. It is 
all avertible. And inefficiency has 
no chance in this field. 

Many possible successes are de- 
feated through some fundamental 
error. Others are sacrificing half 
their results without knowing it. 
To all these men we wish to 
lend a hand, in the interest of 
good advertising. And without 
any obligation. 


The Neglected Chances 


There are others who are over- 
looking golden opportunities. Ad- 
vertising could multiply their 
profit and stability. 

Absolute proof would cost little 
or nothing. It would be so clear 
that no one could deny it. 

They look upon advertising as 
a speculation or a venture. It is 
not. There is nothing safer in all 
business than rightly-conducted 
advertising, or which brings such 
large results so quickly. 

Some simply overlook _ it, 
through lack of information 
which experience can supply. We 


Lord & Thomas 


Advertising 


have records to discuss with such 
men which will be a revelation. 


Our Position Is This: 


This Advertising Agency is 47 
years old. It is one of the largest, 
if not the largest, in the world. 

It has gleaned experience from 
ten thousand sources. Scores of 
the ablest men in advertising have 
contributed to its efficiency. Suc- 
cesses by the hundreds prove our 
principles and powers. 

We stand for advertising which 
is right and safe, economical and 
profitable. We eliminate the haz- 
ards. 

We are in a position where the 
good of the line serves us better 
than new accounts. 

Publishers pay us to foster good 
advertising. And we owe a debt 
to everyone who needs advice or 
help. 

Any advertiser, present or pros- 
pective, has the right to call on 
us. There is no obligation. We 
are simply earning our pay and 
serving ourselves when to any line 
we add security or profit. Four 
in five of the concerns we talk 
with could never be our clients. 

We urge every concern, facing 
any problem cited here, to ask us 
for an interview. It may increase 
your profits, save mistakes or 
stop a costly waste. Just tell us 
when and where. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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School Supplies 


You dealers in school supplies 
would like to assemble the buyers 
for 80,000 students and shoot 


home your story. 


You Can! 


The great educational work of the Y. M. 
C. A. demands annual purchases of carloads 
of text-books; stationery and other school 
room necessities for its 2,500 paid teachers 
and 80,000 students. 





This department is expanding rapidly under 
intensive methods, and future requirements 
will be much. greater. 


You will realize the value of this business 
when you consider how it differs from the 
purchases of other schools, which buy semi- 
annually for their regular terms. The Y. M. 
C. A. schools are admitting new men all the 
time and must continually replenish their 
supplies. 


Write ‘“‘Association Men’’ the official 
magazine of the Y. M. C. A. for full 
details as to how to reach this big field. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results—Ask about it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
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Advertise Organization as a Train- 
ing School for Employees 


Lord & Taylor Adopt the Super Want-Ad to Attract New High-Class 
Workers 


By Marion Winters 


ANUFACTURERS of almost 

every commodity are facing 
the problem of securing sufficient 
workers to meet, even in a small 
measure, the demand for in- 
creased output. We no longer 
apologize for doing certain kinds 
of labor with the statement that 
all work can be dignified, but, in- 
stead, we think of the non- 
producer—the idler—as a parasite 
and speak of him with scorn. 

How to attract the experienced 
worker is not so much a prob- 
lem for the manufacturer. He 
has done it before and can use 
similar effective methods again. 
But there are not experienced 
workers enough to meet the need 


of an increased force that is 
everywhere _ existent. Hence 
others, those who have never 


worked before, must be called 
into the economic arena. And to 
attract them—those of a desirable 
calibre—other inducements than 
that of becoming merely a cog in 
a huge industrial machine must be 
offered. 

For the past six weeks one of 
New York’s largest department 
stores, that of Lord & Taylor, 
located on upper Fifth Avenue, 
has been solving its industrial 
problem by advertising its place 
of business in terms of usefulness 
to the worker. It has been telling 
the prospective employee and the 
general public, through the me- 
dium of the “super want-ad” 
something of the inside workings 
of that organization, from the 
standpoint of the educational 
' value of the work to the employee. 
None of these advertisements 
come out and label themselves as 
being in the help-wanted class, but 
im each advertisement appears the 
note of welcome to young women 
of high personal and mental at- 


tainment, who seek temporary or 
93 


permanent employment in a whole- 
some, pleasant atmosphere. Most 
of the advertisements take it for 
granted that the normal woman is 
thinking at some time of having a 
home of her own, and suggest that 
no better experience could be ob- 
tained in home management than 
that of service in a department 
store where she may obtain a 
knowledge of merchandise value 
and learn the most up-to-date 
methods of systemazing and be- 
coming more efficient from an 
administrative point of view. 
Even the desire of the individual 
to develop her own personality 
to a more pleasing degree is not 
forgotten. 

Note the argument in the appeal 
of ‘this advertisement to the girl 
who has never before gone out to 
work and who wishes profitably to 
fill in her time between school and 
marriage. 

TRAINING FOR Home MANAGE- 
MENT: Many of the young women 
who enter employment, quite 
naturally look upon their work as 
an opportunity for an active and 
profitable interval between school 
and marriage—a most commend- 
able and natural attitude. As a 
training for managing a home suc- 
cessfully or for a business future, 
the advantages of store experience 
are valuable. Women do the 
greater part of the family pur- 
chasing, and the first essential of a 
good home manager is the ability 
to buy wisely. Where can she 
gain so broad and accurate a 
knowledge of qualities and values 
as in a good store? We welcome 
to Lord & Taylor the young 
woman to whose life we can con- 
tribute something of permanent 
value besides her weekly pay. 
Talk it over with an executive on 
the 10th floor. 

And take this one in which Lord 
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& Taylor emphasized its own feel- 
ing of obligation to the employee: 
An EpvucaTIONAL VALUE, Too: 
Youth is a formative period. 
Every moment should be full of 
useful experience. The ending of 
school should be the beginning of 
further education. To succeed, 
organizations—like individuals— 
must be thorough.: An institution 
ets its character and effectiveness 
‘om its individual members. In- 
dustrial executives are reminded 
by the times that they must again 
be teachers and leaders. In this 
store we are trying to fulfil that 
obligation. Even though an em- 
ployment here may be looked upon 
as temporary, our methods should 
make women better home makers, 
particularly as we try to develop 
personality and teach the value 
of method and system. Think of 
this, and you or those in whom 
you are interested may decide to 
come with us. 
The advertisements occupy 
double column, four-inch space. 
The bold headline, and brief but 


to-the-point copy, is set off by 


generous white space. Each ad- 
vertisement appears early in the 
news pages of the paper. Anyone 
who is interested in the pulling 
power of such advertising as a 
solution to his own labor problem 
has only to drop in at the employ- 
ment department of Lord & Tay- 
lor on the second floor to be con- 
vinced of its effectiveness. The 
department itself cannot fail to 
create a favorable impression upon 
the prospect. The large, comfort- 
able, window-walled room has 
more the look of an auditorium 
than that of an employment de- 
partment. Rows and rows of 
comfortable chairs are placed at 
the sides of the two open offices 
where sit the executives who in- 
terview those who have been at- 
tracted by this advertising. 

The prospective employee is met 
at the door by a courteous, but 
businesslike young woman. She 
greets each prospective employee, 
chats with her a few minutes 
about the advertisement which 
brought her into the office, finds 
out just what she thinks she 
would like to do, and, after mak- 
ing her feel perfectly at home, in- 
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vites her to sit down in the firs 
vacant seat in the waiting fine 

After a preliminary interview by 
one of the executives, the appli- 
cant is given a blank to fill out a 
one of the desks placed there for 
this purpose. Having filled oy 
the blank, she is then interviewed 
by the chief executive. 


WHEN APPLICANT ARRIVES 


As the writer sat waiting her 
turn for an interview, she could 
not fail to hear the earnest heart. 
to-heart conversation which took 
place between the executive and 
the prospective employee. It 
could not have been more sincere 
if the interviewer had been the 
head of the vocational department 
of some university. 

The young woman who came 
in answer to the advertisement 
found herself talking freely about 
her ideas and ideals of life, and 
about her conception of her own 
place in the scheme of things. 
She inquired why the store would 
be a good training for her in 
home management, and was given 
a full and convincing answer on 
the subject. What her work in the 
store would mean to her in a per- 
sonal way was fully explained to 
her—what she might mean to the 
store was also carefully talked 
over. It was in every case a 
mutual heart-to-heart talk. 

The writer noted the unusual 
calibre of the applicants in. the 
waiting line. She also noticed the 
satisfied and interested expres- 
sions on the faces of those who 
completed their interviews and 
passed on out of the room. 

Conversations with those wait- 
ing, conversations with these girls 
who came to receive their pay, 
later conversations with sales 
women distributed through the 
store, indicated that the store 
makes good on the point stressed 
in the series of advertisements 
which are being carried—that of 
the educational value of depart 
ment store training for life m 
general. 

These older employees wert 
also interested in the advertise 
ments. On mentioning to a 
woman in the household depart 
ment that such work seemed a 
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Washington Is a Wedge 








The population of the National 
Capital is largely made up of people 
from all over the country—who still 
retain their close touch with the 
“folks back home.” 


Sell THEM your product—and 
you will have placed a wedge that 
will open a market everywhere. 


You need but ONE medium—be- 
cause so nearly every one in Wash- 
ington not only reads THE STAR 
—but believes what it prints—both 
news and advertising. 


By actual returns it is rated 
FIRST among a thousand news-. 
papers by one of the great 
National Advertisers. 


What information may be needed 
to definitely plan your campaign 
will be gladly furnished by our 
Statistical Department. 


Che Zvening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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excellent opportunity to learn 
many things, not only about the 
use of utensils displayed there for 
making one’s work easier, but the 
real -knowledge one gained of 
home management, the writer was 
given enough information along 
the line of kitchen efficiency to 
furnish material for a complete 
article on the subject: 

“Why,” said this saleswoman, 
“you must know these things if 
you expect to sell them. Many a 
woman who buys even a casserole 
doesn’t know how to get the best 
service out of it. I consider it 
just as much a part of my work 
to tell her, as to make out the 
sales check.” 


ADS FULFILLED 


The writer had similar ex- 
periences in other departments. 
She wanted to know whether or 
not the employees, themselves, had 
come to feel that such an or- 
ganization as a department store 
is, or can be, of real educational 
value for every day living. Her 
browsing convinced her that this 
New York department store is 
living up to its advertising, and 
that in taking space to attract the 
unemployed young woman—who 
has come to feel that no matter 
how pleasant her home or how 
generous the income from Dad, 
she has no right to be an idler in 
this workaday world, but must do 
her share as a producer—it is 
really endeavoring to educate her, 
whether she comes to the store 
for a few weeks or a few years. 

Every new employee is sent to 
a department—called X—where 
she is given an opportunity to go 
to school each morning. She re- 
ceives in addition special training 
from one of the young women in 
the trainiig department who is at 
the head of Department X, and 
is then sent out to serve the 
different departments of the store 
antil the one to which she is best 
suited is discovered. ‘Then if she 
prefers that department and is 
happy in her work she is assigned 
to it permanently. 

. In this way does the store man- 
agement back up its advertising. 
Incidentally, Lord & Taylor are 
giving the readers of New York 


newspapers a better understand; 
of the workings of the stor 


where they perhaps purchase 
goods, and are making this form 
of “super want-ad” serve a double 
purpose. 


European Credit Committee 
Draws Membership from 
Advertisers 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, following the recommen 
dation of the Committee on Credit and 
Finance of the recent International 
Trade Conference at Atlantic City, 
v. J., has organized a National Com. 
mittee on European Finance, to study 
definite plans for supplying the neces 
sary long-time credit for Europe’s pur 
chases in the United States. Harry A 
Wheeler, vice-president, Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, has been made 
chairman of the new committee; James 
S. Alexander, president, National Bank 
of Commerce, New York, has been 
made chairman of the executive com 
mittee of the organization. The mem 
bership of the committee has been 
drawn from among men of experience 
in all the various lines of business ac 
tivity and important affairs of the nm 
tion, and is representative of all se- 
tions of the country. W. A. McDermid, 
president, Association of National Ad 
vertisers, New York, and E. T. Mere 
dith, president, Associated a 
Clubs of the World, and publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
have been made members of this com 
mittee. 


K. R. Townsend with 
Canadian Agency 


K. R. Townsend, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, of Canada, Limited, is now 
a member of the staff of R. Sykes Mul 
ler Company, Limited, advertising 
agency, Montreal. This agency has. re 
cently taken over the advertising a 
count of Canadian Fabrikoid, Lim 
ited, the Arlington Company of Cam 
ada, Limited, and the Flint Color & 
Varnish Works, organizations which 
were purchased a short time ago by 
Canadien Explosives, Limited, Mor 
treal. 


Nationally Advertised Week 
Brings Increased Sales 


Bannon Brothers Co., Inc., St. Paul 
Minn., a department store which m@ 
dertook a nationally advertised 
week sale in February, 1919, repeated 
that sale during the week of October 
6-11, 1919. This organization reports 
that its business for that week & 
creased 44.7 per cent over the come 
sponding period of last year. This 
department store plans to repeat 
nationally advertised goods week 
shortly after January 1, 1920. 
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Character an Asset 


“The Record” is clean. Heads of 
families confidently place it in the hands 
of their wives and daughters. It is 
honest. Even those who do not agree 
with its views credit it with sincerity. 
It is fair. It does not distort or sup- 
press the news for the sake of in- 
fluencing public opinion. It is fearless. 
It has no special interests to serve, no 
axe to grind. 

Cleanliness, honesty, fairness and ag- 
gressiveness in support of the right are 
qualities that attract as readers just the 
kind of people you want to number 
among your customers. It will pay you 
to address your business announce- 
ments to “The Record” family, 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


‘Always Reliable’’ 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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WHEN GOOD FELLOWS 
GET TOGETHER 


** You've been reading Photoplay month in 
and month out. Will you tell the advertis- 
ing men who read Printers’ Ink what you 
think of the book ? 


—THE EDITORS 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE” 


HEN I got this letter I was 

stumped at first. You see I’m 

just a business man and writing 
ads for a bunch of ad men is like ask- 
ing me‘to sing in front of Caruso and 
McCormack. I can’t do any of your 
fancy writing, (‘“‘Copy”’ you call it, 
don’t you?) but if it’s a matter of just 
setting down my opinion on something I 
like on a piece of paper, well here goes. 


I’ve been going to the movies ever since 
the days of the American Biograph’s 
first shows. .I took to them like a 
Georgian to juleps. My family used 
to kid me about it, said I must be 
getting into my second childhood and 
all that, but nowadays I notice that 
Mother is ready with her hat on every 
time I go to the door after supper. 


Now when the movies get you they 
get you good. Everything about them 
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is interesting from the latest way that 
Mary does her hair to Douglas's 
newest stunt. I sort of feel I know 
those people and I always want to 
know them better. 


That’s where Photoplay« Magazine 
comes in. It’s like a letter from your 
best friend telling you all the news 
about the home folks. I’m at the 
stand regularly when Photoplay arrives 
and if you could see the thumb-marked 
condition it gets in after a week on 
the library table you’d know what the 
family thought of it. 


You know more about advertising in 
one minute than I do in a month of 
Sundays, but isn’t it good business to 
put your advertising in a book that 
gets read through and through? 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated. 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 


JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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We believe that our work stands proof, 
to many important clients of long 
standing, that by intelligent direction 


the temperament of artists may be 
coordinated with, and subordinated to, 
the sound principles of good business. 


We would like very much to show by 
example how we have been able to 
combine profitably art with a keen and 
well-developed business sense. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 








Advertising Campaign to Secure 
Action on the Peace Treaty 


Paid Space Already Being Used in Many Cities 


ET us imagine that you and 
L I and all the other people in the 
United States are stockholders in 
a big corporation. On the board 
of directors of this corporation 
there are ninety-six directors and 
a president. On the question of 
the greatest importance in the his- 
tory of this corporation, eighty of 
our directors and the president 
vote for a certain definite step, 
and sixteen directors vote against 
it. In any small company, in any 
lodge meeting a vote of this sort 
would get positive action in favor 
of the step of great importance. 
In the case of the United States, 
your company and my company, 
and the Senate, our directors, this 
sort of a vote resulted in holding 
up the step forward. This situa- 
tion, according to Herbert S. 
Houston, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Education and Treas- 
urer of the League to Enforce 
Peace, is what faces the United 
States to-day, and is what caused 
the inauguration of an advertising 
campaign unusual in its signifi- 
cance, 

“In all the history of our coun- 
try,” says Mr. Houston, “there has 
never been such a dramatic illus- 
tration of minority control as that 
illustrated by the present situation 
in regard to the treaty of peace 
and some sort of body to uphold 
international law. The issue had 
become so crowded by partisan- 
ship and political prejudice that 
an unprecedented situation arose. 
Many of the friends of the treaty 
of both political parties, believing 
implicitly that the sentiment of 
the country was for some sort of 
a treaty with sufficient reserva- 
tions to insure its ratification, have 

1 working ever since last 
Christmas to arouse public senti- 
ment. When the deadlock came 
in the Senate and the treaty got 
all mixed up in partisanship, 
members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the League to Enforce 


Peace were called by telephone 
and wire. This happened on a 
Thursday, and on the following 
Sunday morning such men as 
William Howard Taft, Theodore 
Marburg, Herbert S. Hoover, Os- 
car S. Straus, and other members 
of the Executive Committee of the 
League to Enforce Peace came 
from all parts of the country. 
William H. Short, the Executive 
Secretary, and myself had always 
been most sympathetic toward the 
idea of advertising in order to 
arouse public opinion in regard 
to this vital matter. The plan of 
using the force of paid advertising 
as a modern Paul Revere was put 
up to the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, who answered the 
summons, at the Sunday morning 
meeting. It is interesting to note 
that these men, figures of national 
importance, unanimously agreed 
that paid advertising was the thing 
to get the story of the great neces- 
sity facing the nation before the 
public in all parts of the country. 

“Sixteen advertising men, many 
of them members of the Adver- 
tising Advisory Committee of the 
League to Enforce Peace, were 
telephoned and summoned to a 
luncheon at the City Club-a few 
days later to discuss ways and 
means. Among those who were 
reached and who attended the 
meeting were: Stanley Resor, 
president of J. Walter Thompson 
Company; Collin Armstrong, 
president of Collin Armstrong, 
Inc.; O. C. Harn, advertising 
manager, National Lead Com- 
pany; Richard H. Waldo, general 
manager of the Inter-Racial Coun- 
cil; Louis Wiley, advertising 
manager, New York Times; Jesse 
Neal, executive secretary of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
Joseph A. Richards, president, 
Joseph Richards Co., Inc.; Wil- 
liam H. Short, secretary, League 
to Enforce Peace, and myself. 
These men pitched in and got im- 
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mediate action. It was decided 
that four pages of copy should be 
prepared at once, and this was 
accomplished within forty-eight 
hours, Stariley Resor, Joseph A. 
Richards, Collin Armstrong and 
Dr. Frank Crane producing them. 
It was also decided as no adver- 
tising appropriation was available, 
that a letter be sent to friends 
of the League in all parts of the 
United States, inclosing the first of 
the series of four advertisements 
which had been prepared. It was 
suggested in this letter that men 
who were interested in arousing 
public opinion to the necessity for 
action take care of the financing 
necessary to secure the insertion 
of the page advertisements in the 
newspapers in every city. No free 
advertising was asked for. 

“Much in the manner of a let- 
ter from the sales manager to his 
local agents in all parts of the 
country to secure action, the 


following paragraph ended the 
letter : 

“*This is the last stand for the 
Treaty—but if we will act with 


courage and vigor, the Treaty can 
be saved. Surely it must not go 
into the history of the United 
States, for future generations 
to read with shame, that eighty 
senators who voted for a Peace 
Treaty, either with or without 
reservations, should have gotten 
into such a partisan and parlia- 
mentary tangle that sixteen mem- 
bers could defeat them. This 
tragedy for democracy can be 
averted if we all strike hands and 
do our full duty. 

“*We are yours for saving the 
Treaty!’ 

“Our sales force, the friends of 
the Treaty in all parts of the 
country, took immediate action 
upon our suggestion and adver- 
tisements have been run already 
in more than a score of cities. 

“In reference to New York City 
an incident happened which was 
rather significant and which in- 
dicates that as advertising men 
we were willing to change the 
copy to take advantage of a timely 
incident. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York 
had been appealed to as friends 
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of the Treaty. At this ve 
Alfred E, Marling, Presiden 
the Executive Committee, and 
other men were framing a set of 
resolutions on the Treaty of 
Peace. This resolution was read 
by Darwin P. Kingsley before the 
Chamber and was adopted with 
only fifteen or twenty votes out 
of more than 300 men present 
against it. We believe that the 
resolution expressed admirably 
and in good temper the imme. 
diate conditions of the problems 
of peace and our relations as citi- 
zens to them. We, therefore, im- 
mediately adopted this resolution 
as a new piece of copy and it 
ran in full-page space in certain 
New York City newspapers. The 
money to pay for this newspaper 
space was raised mainly among 
business men. We immediately 
took that particular piece of copy 
and sent it out in a form letter 
to our former list in all parts of 
the country, enclosing a reprint 
from the New York Times and 
suggested that action along the 
same line might be taken in each 
particular city. We said in ou 
letter, ‘If your local Chamber of 
Commerce or Board of Trade will 
adopt a resolution urging a com- 
promise for ratification of the 
Treaty, there should be little dif- 
ficulty in raising funds to publish 
the statement as an advertisement, 
just as has been done in New 
York.’ 

Several things have happened ia 
the last day or two, according to 
the press, which would indicate 
that the use of paid advertising 
as a modern Paul Revere is caus- 
ing action on the part of the well 
known public. In this unusual use 
of paid advertising quickly to 
focus the public attention upon 
a serious Government situation, 
there is indicated an action of the 
utmost significance in our future 
political and economic life. 


Advertising Manager Becomes 


An Historian 
Elmer A. Adler, advertising managet 
of L. Adier Brothers & Co., Rochester, 
Y., makers of “Adler-Rochester” 
I has been appointed city 
torian of Rochester by the mayor 
that city. 
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“Stripped 
For Action” 


An athlete doesn’t run a race in an overcoat— 
he “strips for action.” That’s what good 
business is doing today—cutting out the frills 
and impedimenta and getting down to hard 
pan. That doesn’t mean starving, but it 
does mean giving business nourishment, the 
elimination of unreasonable “‘sales plans,” the 
concentration of selling strength upon fertile 
lately buying spots, and the use of media that seek 
Pes out buying power. 

etter 


- | Spotlight Your Business 
in Detroit 


where advertising power is developed, not 
wasted. The Detroit Free Press with its 
comprehensive yet concentrated circulation 
will fill a vital place for you here, if you in- 
tend to give your business real nourishment 
by harnessing it to the dynamic buying 
power of America’s Fourth City. There is 
nothing haphazard about its searching out the 
worth while homes of this community for you 
— ts influence upon the retailer is equally as 


potent and powerful. 


Che Beirnit Free Press 


“Advertised by its achievements” 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 
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Small Town Adver- 
tisers Combine for Co- 
operative Style Show 


Dealers in Wichita Falls, Texas, 
Make It the Community Event of 
the Year—Home Talent Is Re- 
lied Upon Entirely, the Models 
Being Chosen From Pretty Girls 
of the Town 


N interesting example of small 

town dealer co-operation has 
been discovered in the State of 
Texas. 

Up in the very heart of the new 
oil belt is a little town which is 
rapidly becoming a pace-setter for 
many of the other cities. Three 
years ago, Wichita Falls boasted 
only 16,000 inhabitants and no 
millionaires. To-day, the popula- 
tion has jumped to 50,000 with an 
aggregate of seventy-five mil- 
lionaires. 

There dealer co-operation has 
advanced to a fine point. Twice 
a year, the first week in October 
and the first week in February, the 
town theatre is engaged for an 
entire week, and a style show is 
given by all dealers in ready-to- 
wear goods. Only local talent 
figures in this show. The models 
for the women’s wear are selected 
from among the prettiest girls in 
town. Tickets are sold as for any 
other performance, but the entire 
week is a genuine community 
event, and participated in by the 
whole population. Special pro- 
grammes are used and each eve- 
ning programme is varied by 
vaudeville acts, sketches and spe- 
cial musical numbers, all of which 
represent local talent. All of these 
firms participate equally in this 
event,. and co-operative advertis- 
ing is done in connection with it. 

Says Mrs. Augusta Smith, pro- 
prietor and buyer for the most 
exclusive women’s wear shop in 
Wichita Falls: “We buy the most 
exclusive things we can get for 
our customers. The imported gown 
#hat sells in New York will sell 
just as readily in our town. Of 
seventy-five imported models, 
which were shown at a style open- 
ing in New York, I bought fifty, 
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and sold them in a few days afte 
they were displayed in our stor 

“The discovery of oil in ow 
locality and the inrush of 
from all over the world because of 
it has been a tremendous boom jy 
business. Our people were pro. 
gressive before, and wanted th 
best. Now they bave money and 
spend it freely.” 


Fundamental Economic Laws 
Taught by Advertising 


Advertising has been and is being 
used in Great Britain in’ an endeayor 
to make labor understand the nation’s 
crisis. In the publicity of Great Bri. 
ain, the “Ten Minute Talks Wit 
Workers,” which have been published iz 
the London Times, stand out. 

An American bank, the Banker’ 
Trust Company of New York, a shor 
time ago saw the value of these talks 
in a development of a better unde 
standing of the fundamental economic 
laws on the part. of Americans, Thi 
bank obtained permission from the Lee 
don Times to reprint the articles # 
book form. When that had been » 
complished it immediately: saw paid at 
vertising as the best distributor, nd 
only of the booklet, but also of th 
thoughts which the booklet containel 
Display advertising in New York new 
papers was used by this bank, and sv 
eral of the more important chapters 
the booklet were brought ‘to the people 
of New York by the advertisement: 
Those who were impressed by this a 
vertising had the opportunity of obtain 
ing copies of the booklet; for each a 
vertisement invited the reader to seni 
to the Bankers’ Trust Company for: 
copy. 


W. M. Riddick Is Rubber 
Advertising Manager 


William M. Riddick, who was # 
sistant advertising manager of th 
Spotless Company, Richmond, Va. bs 
deen made advertising and sales mm 
ager of the Diamond Holfast Rubbe 
Company, maker of auto accessor 
and mechanical rubber goods, Atlant. 
Ga. Mr. Riddick was at one time wit 
Staples & Staples, .Inc., advertisiag 
agency, Richmond, Va., and_ with t& 
C. A. Gambrill ‘Manufacturing Ge 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 


Electrical Advertising Draw 
O. S. Annable 


O. S. Annable, who has pred 
ager of the dealer promotion 
of the Butterick Publishing Compast. 
New York, has been made advertem 
manager of the Interstate Elect 
Novelty Company, maker of “Fras 


Flashlights and Batteries,” B 
N. Y¥. 
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HE date of the Annual Review 

Number of TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL will be February 7, 1920. 
This postponement from the usual time 
of publication (second week of January) 
was made necessary by the printing 
strike. On account of the demand for 
space exceeding all preliminary esti- 
mates, it will soon be necessary to 


reject further applications. Requisi- 
tions should be made at once to insure 
acceptance and copy follow imme- 
diately. 


Fextile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
, 


oy 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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— Anfering 
Mr: Shakefpeare 














“Come, give us a taste of your quality.” 
—Shakespeare 


Magazines are different—as different as 
shooting stars and skyrockets. But the 
qualities, inherent in the publications them- 


selves which make them different, are yet 
so subtle as to make analysis almost im- 
possible. 


Nevertheless, in this and subsequent adver- 
tisements, we will attempt to isolate those 
elements which make Good Housekeeping 
unique—just as a portrait by Velasquez 
is unique among candy-box tops. 
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herewith shows gra- 
phically the editorial 
balance of Good 
Housekeeping. 


With 36 per cent of  anatysis oF EDMORIAL PAGES 
the editorial pages of 

Good Housekeeping 

devoted to Fiction or 

Entertainment, and 

64 per cent devoted 

to Education or Ser- 

vice—with  € V € IF y ANALYSIS OF SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 
page of each issue as 

authoritative as one of the greatest pub- 
lishing resources in the world can make it 
—Good Housekeeping must automatically 
and inevitably attract readers of highest 
responsiveness. 


a 
| The chart published 
| 








And it is attracting more of them every day 


oa Hovsexkeepinc 
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On January first, 1920 
when the advertising 
score of New York 
papers for 1919 is pub- 
lished, The Brooklyn 
Daily .Eagle will hold 
third place, The Times 
and World being first 
and second. There are 
sixteen dailies in New 
York City. How many 
papers carried less 
advertising than The 
Brooklyn Eagle? 
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O'Mara & Ormsbee 
A. B. C. Member Foreign Representatives 
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Present Status of the Movement to 
Standardize Catalogues 


National 


Association of Purchasing Agents Advance Many Arguments 


for 714x10% Size 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY *iACHINERY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Editor of Painters’ InK: 

What has ever been done on the 
standard catalogue size? 

It is my recollection that the Institute 
of Architects as well as one or two other 
bodies made recommendations on stand- 
ard cataiogue sizes. Can you give me 
any information on this? 

L. F. Tiemann. 


(Epitortrar Notre—We are going to 
let L. F. Boffey, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
answer Mr. Tiemann’s inquiry. In a 
statement to Printers’ Inx, Mr. Boffey 
gives the history and the present status 
of the movement to standardize cata- 
logues as follows.] 


\V HILE I have read, from 

time to time, articles appear- 
ing in Printers’ INK on the subject 
of catalogue standardization, I 
have no file of these articles and 
therefore am a little in doubt as to 
just how specific has been the in- 
formation published by you. For 
this reason, it is probably best to 
give you a complete resumé of 
the catalogue standardization 
movement that is advocated by 
this association, and you can ex- 
tract from this whatever points 
you desire to, publish. 

Prior to the time when the 
Standardization Committee of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents attempted the work of 
atalogue standardization, there 
had been various other attempts 
along these lines. Much of the 
effort expended was sporadic, but 
the serious attempts were based 
on the adoption of an 8x11 size 
to harmonize with prevailing let- 
terhead sizes. At the outset the 
Standardization Committee of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents concurred in the move- 
ment for this size. This concur- 
rence was tentative, the committee 
announcing that it*planned to in- 
vestigate conditions fully before 
going definitely on record for any 
given size. 


To reach proper conclusions and 
1 


to afford an opportunity for all 
associations, industries and pro- 
fessions interested in the move- 
ment to have a voice in the mat- 
ter, the Committee arranged for 
a conference to be held in Chi- 
cago on May 22, 1918. At this 
conference there were represented, 
in addition to the Department of 
Commerce of the United States 
and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, twenty-six of 
the leading professional associa- 
tions in engineering, paper, print- 
ing and allied lines. In addition, 
many leading industries, including 
manufacturers of paper, envelopes, 
catalogues and filing equipment, 
were represented. 

It was impossible for this con- 
ference to sum up its conclusions 


by adopting a single catalogue size, 
but a resolution was adopted that 
all catalogues should be standard- 


ized to one of three sizes, viz.: 
6 by 9, 7% by 10% and 8 by 11. 

The fact that a conference of 
such diversified interests could 
concentrate upon three sizes was 
in itself a tremendous advance in 
the cause of catalogue standardiza- 
tion. At the same time it was ap- 
parent that real catalogue stand- 
ardization necessitated the adop- 
tion not of three sizes but of one 
size. This feeling was summed up 
by the Chairman of the confer- 
ence, W. Chandler, of Dodge 
Sales & Engineering Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind. Mr. Chandler, 
who is also Chairman of the 
Standardization Committee of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, in winding up the con- 
ference, stated: 

“It has been suggested that the 
law of the survival of the fittest 
will make the final selection be- 
tween the three sizes we have 
chosen. I feel confident that the 
Standardization Committee of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents will feel inclined to 
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urge that all catalogues and book- 
lets meant for purchasing agents 
be confined to the one size of the 
three here chosen which will re- 
sult in the greatest good to the 
greatest number. This will be 
merely expediting the result of the 
application of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 


PURCHASING AGENTS’ FINDINGS 


Following the conference the 
Standardization Committee of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents went into session and 
considered from all angles the 
question of which one of the 
three sizes chosen by the confer- 
ence might be advocated by the 
Committee and recommended to 
the association membership for 
endorsement. The conclusions of 


the committee were summed up in 
the following resolution: 

“In order that the investment in 
catalogues bought by purchasing 
agents and others may reach: the 
highest degree of productiveness, 
we urge that all catalogues meant 


for the use of purchasing agents 
be made 7% by 10% or its half 
size saddle stitched so that they 
will open flat to that size for filing 
in such manner as will insure 
their coming to hand when 
wanted.” 

At the 1918 convention of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, held at Detroit, the 
resolution of the Standardization 
Committee was unanimously rati- 
fied. In reaching its conclusions 
as to the most appropriate of the 


three sizes chosen by the confer- 


ence, the Standardization Commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents was influenced 
by the following reasons: 

The 7% by 10% catalogue fits 
a standard letter file, makes pos- 
sible and practical a uniform filing 
and indexing system, effects econ- 
omy in filing space and thus in- 
sures the availability of the cata- 
logue when wanted. 

The 7% by 10% dimensions are 
what is known as the hypotenuse 
oblong, permitting the page to be 
doubled or halved without losing 
the relative proportions of length 
to width. The dimensions give ar- 
tistic proportions to the page. 
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The 7% by 1056 page cuts out of 
a standard size sheet of paper, 2 
by 44, practically without waste 

The 7% by 105 page is of & 
mensions that permit the type mat- 
ter to retain hypotenuse oblong 
proportions and is large enough 
to permit two column arrange. 
ments to the page, while leaving 
appropriate margins. 

The 72 by -1056 dimensions 
make a practical page size which 
can be folded on all makes of 
folding machines, 

The 7% by 1056 page can be 
printed in 16-page forms and in 
32-page forms if double size sheets 
are used. It is stated that this 
size can be economically handled 
by 80 per cent of the presses now 
in use. 

To fulfill the demand for a 
smalier catalogue, the 7% by 10% 
size may be halved, providing a 
catalogue 55/16 by 7%. The 
recommendations stipulate that 
such half-size catalogues shall be 
saddle stitched so that they may 
be opened up flat, for filing, to the 
7% by 10% dimensions. 

Neither of the other two sizes 
advocated by the conference con- 
forms fully to all points above 
mentioned for the 7% by 105% size 

The recommendations of the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents have been endorsed by 
the United Typothetae, the Natior- 
al Paper Trade Association, the 
Southern Supply Bureau, the Ne 
tional Retail Hardware Associ 
tion and the National Association 
of Brass Manufacturers. The 
Cover Paper Manufacturers’ As 
sociation early in 1919 adopted 
new cover paper standards, inclué- 
ing the size of 23 by 33 for the 
7% by 105% dimensions. ; 

A vigorous campaign is now be- 
ing conducted by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
to bring its recommendations be 
fore the men and industries of the 
country responsible for catalogue 
production. Hundreds of # 
members of the National Assoc 
tion of Purchasing Agents 
to their correspondence and put 
chase orders posterette stamp 
calling attention to the recom 
mended catalogue size, which bas 
been given the designation “Ne 
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New York’s Great 
Morning Newspaper 





























November . . 
| October ... 
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| August .... 








months. 


Growth 


Now Across the 150,000 Line— 
A Notable Record of Circulation 


Note the figures for the past six 


They are significant: 


1919 


150,108 
146,238 
144,888 
143,796 
140,637 
136,955 


1918 


128,453 
126,210 
122,204 
122,773 
120,584 
125,757 


Gain 


+21,655 
+20,028 
+22,684 
+21,023 
+20,053 
+11,198 


The seal of a covenant with 


red blooded Americanism. 
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tional Standard Catalogue Size,” 
and all inquirers on the subject 
are provided with a pamphlet out- 
lining the fundamental principles 
of the catalogue standardization 
movement. 

One of the largest catalogue 
publishing houses in the country 
— Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford 
Co., of New York City—has ar- 
ranged to concentrate its produc- 
tion on the 7% by 105% dimensions. 
When recently interviewed on this 
subject, Mr. O. A. Morgner, of 
that firm, stated that the econo- 
mies and advantages of the Na- 
tional Standard Catalogue Size 
from the standpoint of production 
alone were sufficient to insure its 
unqualified success. 

It was announced recently that 
the Fairbanks Company of New 
York, who regularly issue a vol- 
uminous catalogue, had joined the 
ranks of those who will produce 
their next catalogue editions in the 
advocated dimension of 7% by 


105%. 


Canada, 
Our Second Best 
Customer 


EFORE, during and since the 

war Canada was and has been 
our second best customer. France 
is spoken of in an Ottawa dis- 
patch as occupying that position, 
though Canada has always clung 
to it most tenaciously—even dur- 
ing that period immediately pre- 
ceding the war, when through the 
prodigal. use of bank credit im- 
perial Germany’s trade with the 
United States rose to its largest 
volume. 

Our total trade with France in 
nine months of 1919 was $763,- 
180,558 and in nine months of 
1913, $190,112,289. These figures 
are not far from the average re- 
spective value of pre-war and 
war Franco-American trade. Our 
French exports and imports were 
almost evenly balanced before 
August, 1914. Imports have since 
fallen to but from ten to fifteen 
per cent of exports. 

Total of our commerce with 
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Canada in nine months of 1919 
was $958,179,257; in nine months 
of 1918, it was $969,259,153, Eng- 
land alone has exceeded these 
figures either “in peace or war. 
Canada’s total trade with us in 
nine months of 1913 was $405- 
650,734, or $46,570,108 greater 
than with Germany, which then 
stood in third place. 

American imports from Canada 
now average about 30 per cent 
of total trade; in 1913 they were 
42 per cent. September, 1919 
imports from Canada declined 
$3,000,000, or just one-fourth the 
loss in exports to the Dominion, 
with growing prospect of a def- 
inite trend to more equal balanc- 
ing of exports and _ imports 
against each other than before the 
war. 

In Canada’s great period of ex- 
pansion from 1909 to 1913, our 
trade in value, tonnage and econo- 
mic value far outranked that of 
any other country, except Eng- 
land. Canada has continued and 
will remain as far as human fore- 
sight may discern our second best 
customer, and at the same time 
our own most essential buying 
market.—The Wall Street Jour 
nal, 


Norwegian Butcher Believes in 
“Truth in Advertising” 


Tyrihans, of Christiania, Norway, 
brings us news of a butcher in Chris 
tiania, widely known for his adver 
tising methods, who was not satisfied 
with the effect that the words “Pur 
veyor to His Majesty” produced. This 
sign had to be improved upon in some 
manner that would make it differ from 
the signs of the other butchers of Chris 
tiania, who were also “Purveyors 0 
His Majesty.” Now his si 
“Purveyor to His Majesty. God Save 
the King.” 


“One of the Most Valuable 
Journals” 


McPuee & McGrwnity Co. 
Denver, Coto., Nov. 28, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


There was a time when it wi 
thought that Printers’ Ink was for 
the advertising department alone, bat 
now all agree that it is one of 
most valuable business journals that 
comes to our office. 

A. S. CHAPPARD, 
Advertising Managet. 
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The One Infallible Test 


It is recognized throughout the advertising world that the dig 
classified medium in any city is bound to be the best pulling news- 
paper. 

Want-ads require actual results. By no other means can a 
newspaper hold them. 

In Omaha, the center of the most prosperous community in the 
world today, the World-Herald is the predominant want-ad paper, 
publishing more want-ads than any other three Nebraska papers 
combined. World-Herald want-ad rates are twenty-six to forty 
per cent higher than the want-ad rates of the other Omaha papers, 
yet look at the first ten months’ record this year. 


Number of Want-Ads First Ten Months 1919 


World- Next Third 
Herald Paper Paper 
Lost and Found 2,651 2,378 
Business Opportunities 3,071 3,527 
For Rent—Houses, Rooms, Of- 
ee fee ee ca ee hee 34,177 10,304 9,100 
For Sale, Automobiles 10,084 11,199 
For Sale, Furniture, Live Stock, Mis- 
cellaneous, etc 14,303 10,408 
For Sale Farms 10,900 9,216 
For Sale City Real Estate 16,277 18,494 
Help Wanted 22,638 25,749 
Situations Wanted *11,864 4,757 
Wanted to Buy 3,444 4,579 
Wanted to Rent 622 757 
Real Estate for Exchange 952 754 
Miscellaneous “Announcements”. ... .34,575 31,863 26,478 


“ 








Total Want-Ads—10 Months 339,230 138,973 127,396 
Same 10 Months in 1918 305,761 134,685 126,347 


SSeaae ES 25% 


a 








Increases 4,288 1,049 
*This paper carries situation wanted ads at 3% cents a line a day. 


The World-Herald has the largest circulation, Daily and Sun- 
day, of any Omaha paper; leads by over 40% in volume of clean 
paid advertising ; strictly excludes all medical and questionable 
advertising, and offers national advertisers a thorough and real 
service and co-operation locally. 


Henry Doorty, Business Manager 
O’Mara & Ormsszz, INc., Chicago and New York 
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Messages of Five 
Nations 


To the American People 


United States emerge from the Great War as 

the “big five” powers of the world. They are 
recognized in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
as having rights and responsibilities above other na- 
tions and it. is perfectly obvious that upon their 
friendly cooperation and united wisdom the future 
peace and progress of the world most largely de 
pends. 


| "United Ste France, Italy, Japan and the 


It seems evident therefore that anything that can 
bring these five great nations closer together is alte- 
gether good. 


Accordingly, The Independent presents this week 
the first installment of a unique double series of feat- 
ure articles. The Message from the United States 
Government to the American people is the first of 
series which will appear weekly during the coming 
year. 


















e 
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The weekly messages will be written by men in 
high position with the Administration, selected— 
with the approval of the President—in consultation 
with a member of his Cabinet. 


Their purpose is suggested in the Foreword to the 
series written by President Wilson. It is to satisfy 
the “new curiosity” of men in these after-war days 
about their governments. It is to give the facts about 
our Government, its policies and its activities. 


The Message from the British Nation, prepared by 
a member of the British Cabinet, will be followed by 
others at monthly intervals from the same source. 


Next week we shall publish a Message from the 
Republic of France, written by the Honorable Mau- 
rice Casenave, Plenipotentiary Minister Director 
General of the French Public Services in the United 
States. 


The succeeding week a Message from the Italian 
nation to the American people will stand side by side 
with the American message. In the issue of January 
8 the circle of the Big Five will be made complete 
with a Message from the Imperial Government of 
Japan. Each of these Allied nations will be repre- 
sented by successive Messages published at monthly 
intervals. 


These Messages will help the American people, 
first, to understand better their own Government, 
and, second, to obtain a broader and a clearer com- 
prehension of the mind and heart of the peoples who 
were their Allies in the Great War for liberty and 
humanity. ; 


Editorial Announcement from 


the | 


Dndependent 


of December 13 
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2,000 New Accounts 
For NECCO Wafers 


The New England Confectionery Company, of 
Boston, put a sales crew to work with the New 
York World’s Introduction to the Dealer, on June 23d. 

A dozen men made 8,785 retail calls, in eight 
weeks’ time. The cost, in salaries, bonuses and 
carfares, was about $3,500. 

Sales to customers of long standing were very 
large, every desirable jobber included. And 2,000 
new accounts were opened. The average retail sale 
—two boxes—$2.00. 


Other Adequate Merchandisers 


The oldest and strongest specialty manufacturer in 
New York Territory isusing The World’s Introduction. 

One of Chicago’s greatest, with 19 branches in 
New York, is routing its local sales force according 
to The World plan. . 

The World Plan is for old friends as well as for 
new. If you want to sell more New York dealers, 
ask us to show you how we can help you do it. 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 


The Evening orld 
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Navy Poster Adver- 
tisement Reproduced in 
Real Life 


The Circus Is Pressed Into Serv- 
ice at Atlanta—Sailors Sacrifice 
Themselves to the Extent of Fore- 
going Pleasures of the Parade, 
That Their Uniforms May Be 
Used by Circus Employees. 


TEWSPAPERS and outdoor 
LN advertising agencies general- 
ly have taken an intensé interest 
in the success of the United States 
Navy paid advertising recruiting 
campaign. Readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink already are familiar with the 
plans and the scope of the naval 
advertising as handled by the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. But the Navy has 
not been content to leave all the 
work to paid advertising. 

At Atlanta, Georgia, in order to 
bring the Navy before the public 
in a new way, some members of 
the recruiting service resorted to 
“stunt” advertising. 

Lieut. Commander H. C. Wick, 
in charge of naval recruiting in 
Georgia and Florida working in 
liaison with Joel C. Harris, Jr., 
Atlanta, conceived the idea of re- 
producing in real life the elephant 
poster which the navy has used 
so effectively. The idea was to be 
consummated when _ Ringling 
Brothers circus came to town on 
November 10. 

With the idea still in its em- 
bryonic stage, a large number of 
prominent ex-gobs were sought 
and they immediately agreed to 
“man the hay-burning fleet down 
Peachtree street.” 

Attractive signs were prepared 
and made ready to lash onto the 
elephants—and the three Atlanta 
papers gave their space liberally in 
reporting the “stunt.” 

As usual in matters of this kind, 
complications arose at the last 
minute; the circus people had to 
have at least one of their own men 
on each elephant. It would never 
do for them to appear in other 
than naval uniforms. But there 
were no spare uniforms to be had. 
When the ex-gobs began to arrive 


at naval headquarters at 8 a. m. 
on the fatal day Commander Wick 
called for sixteen volunteers to 
strip off their uniforms and wait 
in his office until the parade was 
over. 

Capital was made of this cir- 
cumstance and the Atlanta papers 
published humorous stories of the 
incident—helping wonderfully to 
increase the good feeling and good 
fellowship toward the navy. 

Another laughable incident oc- 
curred. Several of the elephants 
objected to having signs hung on 
them—and Lieutenant Beeman, 
executive officer, was “over” about 
seven signs. He gave orders to 
have them hung on the backs of 
the gaudy wagons. The parade 
was streaming out half hour ahead 
of time and everything was being 
done helter skelter. 

Imagine Lieut. Beeman’s sur- 
prise when he saw the sign “The 
NC-4 weighs five times as much 
as this baby” on the wagon carry- 
ing the fat lady of the circus. 

Atlanta, partly through such en- 
ergetic work, is the fifth city in 
naval recruiting. 


Triad League Will Discuss 
“Women in Advertising” 


The Triad League of New York Uni- 
versity will hold 2 meeting on “Woman 
in Advertising” on December 22. The 
officers of the Triad League for the en- 
suing year: Prof. George Burton Hotch- 
kiss, honorary president; Otto Kleppner, 

resident; Fred Weeks, vice-president; 
Marvin S. Small, secretary; and William 
Schleicher, treasurer. 


Gas Water Heater Account 
With Gould Agency 


The P. T. Gould Advertising Agency, 
formerly the Davis-Gould Company, De 
troit, has obtained the advertising ac 
count of the Parrott Automatic Instan- 
taneous Gas Water Heater, Detroit. An 
advertising campaign, in which news- 
papers and trade papers will be em- 
ployed, will be undertaken for this ac 
count. 


J. A. Lee Joins C. L. Jones & 
Company 

J. A. Lee, author of “How to Buy 
and Sell Canned Foods,” who has been 
second vice-president of the Louis Hilfer 
Company, canned food brokers, Chicago, 
has been made vice-president of C. L. 
Jones & Company, canned food brokers, 
also of Chicago. 








Improvement in Advertising 
English 


Vigilant Copy Chiefs on the Hunt for Mistakes—A Few of the Errors 
That Continue to Trickle Through 


By S. E. Kiser 


YWVAEN I began to study ad- 
vertising copy, not so long 
ago that the time has passed out 
of the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant, it was unusual to find 
an exhibit in which there was no 
evidence of faulty construction. 
Writers of advertising copy 
seemed formerly to be about as 
careless as the editorial writers 
and the writers of news articles 
were with regard to their Eng- 
lish; but a noticeable change has 
come to pass. The most. careful 
writing that is being done to-day 
will be found in the advertising 
columns of the newspapers and 
upon the advertising pages of the 
magazines. Not all the careless 
writers have been forced out of 


the copy departments, of course, 
and it is, perhaps, useless to hope 
that a time may come when every 
printed piece of advertising copy 
will be perfect in construction, for 
perfection is a thing that we shall 
find only after we have become 


angels. Nevertheless, it is easy 
enough to discover a tendency to- 
ward improvement, an indication 
that there is a general demand for 
the observance of the accepted 
rules of grammar and a growing 
respect for rhetoric. 

The claim that any writing* is 
good enough as long as it can be 
understood is about as sensible as 
it would be to say that any clothes 
may be considered satisfactory if 
they will keep the wearer warm or 
hide his nakedness. One day re- 
cently I was riding in a street car 
when two young women who had 
started toward the door stopped 
suddenly, and one of them ex- 
claimed : 

“This ain’t where we want off 
at.” 

I could understand what she 
meant, and the conductor alse 
seemed to understand, but I won- 
der how many of the writers who 


insist that it is logical to put a 
preposition at the end of a sen- 
tence, since people are likely when 
they talk to misplace their prepo- 
sitions, would hold out for the ac- 
ceptance of such “English” as that 
which was spoken by the young 
woman in the car. 

One of the most common errors 
to be found in advertising copy 
and in newspapers and magazines 
takes this form: 

“He is one of the many who has 
decided to move,” or, “He is but 
one of the thousands who is ready 
to substantiate the claim.” Peo- 
ple who adopt writing as a busi- 
ness or as a profession might, at 
least, take the trouble to be on 
their guard against such easily 
avoided slips. Here is another 
from an advertisement published 
by a long established and highly 
respected firm: 

“With each Player goes 18 rolls 
of music, bench and cabinet.” 

For a long time attempts were 
made to explain away Kipling’s 
celebrated solecism, “The tumult 
and the shouting dies,” but the ar- 
gument over the matter ended 
only when the public lost interest 
in Kipling and his poetry, and it 
will doubtless be resumed if he 
ever does anything to reclaim the 
world’s attention. Kipling had an 
excuse. He needed a rhyme; but 
neither rhyme nor reason can be 
offered in defense of the writer 
who forgets when he is produc- 
ing advertising copy that syntax 1s 
worthy of consideraticn. 

If President Wilson read the 
newspapers during his convales- 
cence he must have been shocked 
many times when he read black 
headlines consisting of the words, 
“President Resting Easily.” No 
headline specialist seemed to 
think it would be proper to say 
that the President was resting 


easy, although that was what each 
8 
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“Vital Facts and Figures About Our 
Domestic and Foreign Commerce” 
By William C, Redfield 


Former Secretary of Commerce 
Six Virile Chapters 


Business and the Govern- 
ment. 

The Democratic Drift in 
Corporate Ownership. 
The Present Interest of 

Labor in the Railroads. 

America’s Opportunity. Do 
We See It? Shall We 
Use It? 

What Have We Learned 
from Experienceat Home 
and Abroad ? 

Practical Attack on Prices: 
Practical Support for 
Credit. 


Written Exclusively for the 


New York 


Commercial 


and owing to the tremendous 
demand 


Now Republished in a 44-page Book—Price 50c 


Released from the restraint of office Mr Redfield talks straight from the 
shoulder. Hisarticles have made a profound impression. Each succeeding dail 
issue of the Commercial containing this notable series was quickly exhausted. 

The series was'also published by permission in the Chicago Daily News, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Atlanta Constitution, and other leading newspapers. 
One big insurance company has ordered 150,000 pamphlets containing the third 
article, “The Present Interest of Labor in the Railroads,” for general distribution. 
Itis abook every business man, student, economist and every library should have. 

The Redfield Series is ta be followed in the New York Commercial 
by important articles from other business leaders, covering every 
phase of our national and international business life and problems. 
___ Every business man will find valuable information as well as inspiration 
in its daily cc‘umns. Subscription price $9 a year in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico $15 a year elsewhere. 


As the Redfield Edition is Limited We Suggest Your Early Order. 


New York Commercial 
The National Business Newspaper 


Established 1795—124th Year—A. B. C. 


“Every Business 38 Park Row Russell R. Whitman 
Morning” New York City President 
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who wrote “President Resting 
Easily” meant. Assuming that all 
paid writers of advertising copy 
will see at once why it was wrong 
to say that the President was 
“resting easily,” I shall not waste 
expensive white paper by explain- 
ing. 
FROM A HOUSE-ORGAN 


Here is a little thing, common in 
its way, that I have just snipped 
out of an editorial in a house-or- 
gan: 

“Every man has the right to 
the pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness, who obeys the laws of 
this country.” 

Why, alas, will they go out of 
the way to cripple a_ sentence, 
when it is so easy to give the poor 
monstrosity a chance to be clean 
and straight? 

It is, perhaps, impossible for 
any one to avoid all the pitfalls 
that are strewn along the paths a 
writer must follow. A conscien- 
tious search would doubtless be 
rewarded by the discovery of er- 
rors in the work of every writer 
who has ever produced much copy. 
Misuse of the words “which” and 
“that” is so common as to make it 
useless to attempt to get writers 
to perceive the distinctions and 
shadings that should govern their 
choice. Too many writers, pos- 
sibly a majority of the people who 
write for their bread and butter, 
appear to think these words are 
interchangeable, to be used as 
convenience may suggest. It is 
easy enough to show that this is 
not the case. Here are two sen- 
tences that will serve to indicate 
how the use of “which” and 
“that” may introduce different 
meanings: 

“He made a remark which was 
fair.” 

“He made a remark that was 
fair.” 

In the first case it is indicated 
that it was fair of him to make a 
remark; in the second, it is said 
that his remark was fair. Judges 
often decide important cases on 
distinctions that are more slender 
than these. But if it is difficult to 
avoid being tripped, now and 
then, by which and that, there are 
many other common mistakes that 
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are accompanied by no confusing 
subtleties. For instance; 

“There is a distinct difference 
between every model that we pro. 
duce.” 

That statement in a recently 
published advertisement reminds 
me of the old joke about the man 
who was addicted to the habit of 
going out of the theatre “between 
every act.” 

Here is another gem plucked 
from an advertisement: 

“Our Number 3 —— is not yet 
ready for distribution, but each of 
our others are.” 

Such things will all be corrected 
some day, perhaps. In the mean- 
time, it is encouraging to mark the 
efforts that are being made toward 
improvement. I looked all through 
a late number of one of our most 
widely circulated publications and 
was unable to find in its advertis- 
ing department a single mistake 
that could be attributed to a copy 
writer. 

It is evident that the copy chiefs 
are becoming watchful, also it 
looks as if they were taking an 
interest in the English language. 


B. G. H. Durant with Spanish 
and Portuguese Papers 


Benson G. H. Durant has succeeded 
A. L. Marsh as advertising and busi- 
ness manager of Ei Ingeniero Y. Com 
tratista and O Engenheiro E Emprev 
teiro, Spanish and Portuguese language 
engineering publications, Dodwell & Co., 
Limited, New York. Mr. Durant was 
formerly vice-president of Maclay & 
Mullally, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York. e was at one time financ 
correspondent at New York for the 
London Daily Telegraph. 


Boston Milk Campaign Di- 
rected by J. A. McCoy 


The Boston Milk Campaign, an oF 
ganization which will undertake an ad- 
vertising campaign for the dairy @ 
dustry of New England, has appointed 
J. Arthur McCoy, formerly advertising 
manager of the Whiting Milk Com 
panies of Boston, director of publicity. 


W. C. Bristor with “American 
Exporter” 


William C. Bristor, formerly with the 
National Advertising Service, Chicag® 
is now a member of the advertising 
—_ of the American Exporter, New 

ork. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 


Dominant Evening Newspaper 
and its Remarkable Market 
By using the BOSTON AMERICAN, you 


reach, most effectively, 


750,000 Readers 


in the richest market in the whole United 
States. These three-quarter of a _ million 
readers are among the most prosperous, intelli- 
gent, progressive and Highest Buying-Powered 
classes in all North America. 


The BOSTON AMERICAN circula- 
tion of approximately 300,000 per day is 
overwhelmingly the largest evening, 
home-going newspaper distribution in 
the six great, wealthy New England 
States. By a most thorough series of 
investigations it is known that the 
BOSTON AMERICAN goes into one 
out of every two homes and that one out 
of every two purchasers of shoes, food- 
stuffs, clothing, automobiles, furniture 
or any other advertised article, in this 
district, read daily the 
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Consider these general facts before making 
. up your advertising schedule for 


1920 
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~ P Ex-Service Men Strou 


United for 100% Americanism! 
| unity there is strength! Over 1,000, 


ex-service men have enrolled in Th 
American Legion—a powerful, patriotic 
body united for 100% AMERICANISM. 
The results of The American Legion convention 


at Minneapolis have conclusively proven. thi 
these new civilians are 100% AMERICAN. 


And the spokesman of this great group is THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. Every mem 


ber is a subscriber. 


CIRCULATION: Current Issue, over 475,000 Net Paid 
(Application for A. B. C. membership accepted.) 


The Official Magazine o 
The American Legion 


Issued on Fridays Each Week. 
Eastern Advertising Office: 299 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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he official 


sprianine ot 


The omar Legion Weekly 
Current Issue Over 475, 000 


“t Syjeaers and published exclusively by The 
American Legion, THE AMERICAN LE- 


GION WEEKLY blankets the most fertile market 
in America. 

Many manufacturers have already realized that 
the buying habits of these new civilians and their 
families can be influenced by advertising in their 
magazine. Have you a story to tell them? 

RATES for 1920: Based on 50c per line per 100,000. 


January to June issues $3.00 per line (guaranteed 600,000). 
July to Dec. issues $5.00 per line (guaranteed 1,000,000). 


Legion 
Weekly 


Publication Office: 1311 G Street, N. W. Washington, D 
Western —* eee Rhodes & Leisenring Co., 2003 Harris —_ Bidg., 





Walnut Growers Decide on Ma. 
chine That Will Trade-Mark 





Each Nut 


More Than 10,000 Replies Received to “Ad” Asking for Suggestions 


UT of something over ten 
thousand replies which the 
California Walnut Growers’ As- 
sociation received from its adver- 
tisement asking for suggestions 
for branding its nuts individually, 
what appears to be a practicable 
machine has been about decided 
on. 
Every conceivable sort of a sug- 
gestion was made. They arrived 
in every form and shape, from the 
fellow who pencilled a crude plan 
on the back of a postal to the en- 
gineering organization that sent 
elaborate blue prints. Out of this 
mass of ideas, the committee that 
is doing the selecting, had 127 
working models prepared for its 
examination. After struggling 
for five months with these, one 
that seems to do the work has been 
selected. The payment of the $10,- 
000 cash award, however, is con- 
tingent on the inventor’s ability 
to meet certain conditions that the 
association wishes to have fulfilled. 
A. S. Wysong, of Los Angeles, 
is the name of the inventor of the 
machine that seems to be in a fair 
way to win the $10,000 award. 
Since it is likely that he will be 
able to meet the conditions im- 
posed, such as perfecting the me- 
chanical details of his device, get- 
ting patents on it, etc., it is prac- 
tically certain that the 1920 crop 
of Diamond Brand walnuts will 
be offered to consumers bearing 
the trade-mark on the shell of 
each nut. 


THE LETTER SENT TO THE UNSUC- 
CESSFUL CONTESTANTS 


The association sent the fol- 
lowing letter to the unsuccessful 
contestants who submitted models: 
“Dear Sir: 

“The model you recently sub- 
mitted in our $10,000 walnut 
branding contest has been received 
and carefully examined by the 
committee appointed for this pur- 
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pose and also by our consulting 
engineer. 

“One hundred and twenty-seven 
different models from nearly every 
State in the Union were submit- 
ted and a careful examination of 
these models shows that the dif- 
ferent inventors have given this 
problem a great deal of careful 
study and spent considerable time 
and money in trying to solve it. 
The many good and novel ideas 
submitted show that America has 
the world beaten when it comes 
to inventive genius. 

“In deciding which machine was 
the best a process of elimination 
was used. Some were rejected be- 
cause they were not working 
models as required. Others were 
rejected because the feed device 
or inking device or some other 
part of the machine was not satis- 
factory, and many were set aside, 
not through any particular fault 
of the machine, but because there 
were other machines that were 
better. 

“While the award has not yet 
been made your machine failed to 
make good in the elimination tests 
and we are shipping it back to you 
and are enclosing bill of lading 
for the same with any other 
papers and plans of yours that you 
may have sent. 

“We wish to thank you for the 
careful consideration you have 
given this problem and are very 
sorry that the conditions of the 
contest are such that we cannot 
give all the inventors a prize that 
would at least remunerate them 
for the time and money they have 
spent in this contest. 

“As soon as practical after the 
award is made we will let you 
know who the winner is and will 
send you a sample walnut branded 
by the winning machine.” 

Yours very truly, 
CALIFORNIA WALNUT? 
Growers ASSN. 























Just How Far Should the 
“Stunt” Gor 





A Very Frank Discussion of an Important Subject—Are Exaggerations 
Ever Justifiable? 


By A. L. Townsend 


HIS conversation took place on 

a Pullman car, en route to the 
advertising convention. Before it 
had progressed very far, twenty 
men, all identified with advertising 
in some form or other, had gath- 
ered on the side-lines to hear it 
out. 

The art manager of a large 
agency was one of the contestants ; 
the service manager of another 
agency was the party of the sec- 
ond part. 

And this was the subject up for 
discussion : 

Is exaggeration ever justifiable 
in advertising? Are “stunts” 
worth the paper on which they are 
printed? Is it “good advertising” 
to present all situations, pic- 
tures, and conditions? 

While the discussion naturally 
centred upon advertising illustra- 
tions, it also embraced text, for 
both men agreed that, in this case, 
the two were interlocked. 

The thing started with chance 
reference to a current page spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Company. 

This advertisement was three- 
fourths picture, In its written text, 
the page said : “Rearing the Philco 
Retaining Wall that makes pos- 
sible a two-year guarantee. It has 
taken five years to do it—five years 
of the most painstaking, scientific 
research—to rear the Philco Re- 
tainer.” Beneath it all lurked the 
idea that here was quite the big- 
gest thing in battery construction 
that the country and trade had 
ever known. 

The illustration was of the side 
elevation of a battery box. Tiny 
workmen, mere pygmies, were at 
the base of this box and also high 
above, on top of it, slowly lifting 
into place a retainer wall that was 
as tall, in proportion, as a sky- 
scraper. Beneath, normal in every 
respect, was a picture of the bat- 





tery box, its end open to give a 
sectional view of the patented 
construction. 

“It’s my contention,” said the 
service man, “that such ideas 
shoot over the heads of the aver- 
age person. They don’t under- 
stand it. Exaggeration is some- 
thing most people do not get in 
any event. There is nothing in 
the way of a cut line to explain © 
this strange picture. Even if there 
were I do not think it would be 
good advertising.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” in- 
quired the art manager. 

“Tt’s just another stunt,” was 
the come-back; “it is an unreal 
and therefore an impossible and 
a confusing illustration. No bat- 
tery was ever built that size. 
There would be no reason to build 
one that size. Showing it as large 
as that does not bring conviction. 
I am not a believer in advertising 
that gets too far away from fact. 
If I should write a caption for a 
new kitchen cabinet and say: ‘The 
biggest bargain in the world in 
kitchen cabinets,’ and you should 
illustrate it by planking a two- 
mile high cabinet down on top of 
the globe, I’d say we would be 
ready for the home for incurable 
advertising fanatics. We would 
be wasting the client’s money.” 

“Now just hold on a minute,” 
said the art manager, “how many 
storage batteries are being adver- 
tised at the present time?” 

“Oh, perhaps twenty-five, or 
more.” 

“Right. And they are all using 
illustrations of one kind or an- 
other ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Won't you grant that each 
campaign must possess some phy- 
sical difference in picture dress 
to avoid confusion on the part of 
the buying public and to give each 


campaign its own individuality?” 
25 
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“Sure, but why make it stunt 
ideas?” 

“Because we are living in an age 
when people rather like and ap- 
prove of stunts. I am trying to 
look at it, not from the conserva- 
tive’s side but with the eyes of 
the big crowd. I am not getting 
up illustrations for advertise- 
ments to please my own personal 
opinion as to what 
actually constitutes 
top-notch salesman- 
ship. I must catch 
the masses. More 
important, I must get 
originality into what 
I do. There will be 
several hundred illus- 
trated advertisements 
in this one magazine. 
I must put something 
into my ad to make it 
conspicuous. Other- 
wise I will be over- 
looked. I have too 
much competition. 

“Then again, I am 
thinking of my mar- 
ket. If I were orig- 
inating a scheme for 
a storage battery I 
would realize that I 
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and everything we do gets into a 
nice, pleasant little rut. If we 
had ten battery accounts we 
would probably illustrate ey 
one of them with half-tones of 
the box, or automobilists having a 
new battery put in or something 
equally prosaic and obvious, 

“It is absolutely necessary for 
the sake of variety to inject a 
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will not be apt to PEOPLE HAVE COME TO APPRECIATE THIS KIND OF 


question a touch of 
picture cleverness or 
a big method of handling a new 
story. They will probably say 
that the design is quite interesting 
and ingenious. I am not willing 
to admit that men will look at 
that picture and think the com- 
pany is manufacturing a battery 
as high as the Singer building. 
“It was necessary to call atten- 
tion to the Retainer wall, and it 
was also necessary to do it in a 
smashing way. You'll never get 
attention from the auto crowd in 
any other fashion these days. The 
moment we become inherently cir- 
cumspect and analytical and too 
grounded in fact and realism, that 
moment imagination is stunted 
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touch of romance, imagination 
and fancy in advertising occa- 
sionally. No advertiser does it all 
the while. One or two are dropped 
into a series to stir things up and 
to provide new life. As far as 
your battery display is concerned, 
I think people will get a thrill out 
of that enormous battery and read 
the text to see what it’s all about. 
Frankly, if we can accomplish 
that, don’t you think we would all 
be satisfied ? 

“There is the display of the 
Good Luck jar rubbers. Nice ex- 
citing subject, isn’t it? What 
would you do to illustrate the text 
which suggests that these rubbers 
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Aiea afipcr 


announces the purchase of the 


Kansas Farmer 


and its consolidation with 


THE FARMERS MAIL AND BREEZE 


the Kansas section of 


The Capper Farm Press 


effective with the issue of December 13. 


The entire editorial, circulation, 
business and mechanical staff of the 
Kansas Farmer joins the Capper 
forces, and will continue to serve 
the people of Kansas with a farm 
paper of the kind that Kansas folks 
like. 

The merged papers will be publish- 
ed under the somewhat awkward 
but historic name 


Kansas Farmer and 
Mail and Breeze, 
and will be a mighty good medium 
thru which to reach more than 
125,000 mighty fine farm families. 
Rate 90 cents per agate line. 


THE CAPPER FARM PRESS 
Topeka, Kansas, Dec. 6, 1919 
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keep canned stuff fresh for win- 
ter dinners? You would doubt- 
less show a woman putting up 
preserves, or a woman serving 
preserves, while winter howls at 
the casement; or then again, you 
might show mother canning soft- 
shell tomatoes in her kitchen. 
Why not? It’s all been done over 
and over again for years. 


IN A PRESERVING JAR 


“T rather sympathize with the 
fellow who originated the Good 
Luck stunt. He shows two big 
glass preserving jars as frames 
for a man gathering fresh vege- 
tables and a sunny truck garden. 
It means something to me and I 
never put up so much as one 
homely bean in my life. I do not 
stop and reason this picture all 
out—I do not say to myself, 
‘That’s odd, a man and a, garden 
in a preserving jar. What are they 
doing nowadays? Ain’t science 
wonderful — putting people and 
farms up in glass?’” 

“Nevertheless, it’s an indirect 
method of conveying an idea,” ar- 
gued the service man. 

“What of it! I make my adver- 
tisement read. I lift it out of the 
commonplace. I do’ something 
valid yet entirely different. 

“Advertising illustrations of 
this type are as necessary in any 
campaign as seasoning is to a 
dinner. They are monotony-kill- 
ers. What you can do with hu- 
man interest illustrations is lim- 
ited. You finally utilize every 
composition and every nice quiet, 
sedate idea. Think of it, man, 
these advertising campaigns go on 
and on, year after year, They 
use up a prodigious amount of 
picture material. The wonder is 
that we can keep them consistent- 
ly new and bright and attractive 
to the idea. The wonder is that 
we can make people read as much 
advertising as they do as much 
of the time as they do. 

“Merrell-Soule have gone in 
for a series of stunt ideas to in- 
troduce Klim, the new powdered 
milk. They do not, hesitate to 
show a great loaf of bread placed 
in a ten-mile area of homes, or 
a dish of ice cream as tall as the 
Pikes Peak we were mentioning a 
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moment ago, or a box of chocolate 
that would reach from Broad 
and Forty-second Street to Treg- 
ton, but they have managed to get 
attention immediately. They did 
not want to advertise Klim for 4 
couple of generations before the 
public awakened to its virtues, 

“Pictures are  eye-catchers, 
Even Mother Nature in her pit. 
ture book, boils over once in 
awhile. We have a green and red 
sunset that is so unnatural every- 
body talks about it for a month, 
Take the Klim design of the big 
loaf of bread. The bread of a na- 
tion made into one big loaf would 
be an impressive sight, I rather 
think. It’s just as well to visual- 
ize things in the aggregate occa- 
sionally ; it makes people think. 

“If Firestone Rims are brought 
to our attention by enlarging the 
rim a thousand times and filling 
it with little cars, I don’t think 
the public will question the expe- 
dient. That’s one way of show- 
ing that high-grade cars are 
‘mounted on Firestone rims.’ Im- 
agination is a power unto itself. 
It is the spice of the advertising 
business. Why discourage it?” 

And just then someone an- 
nounced that dinner was ready in 
the dining car! 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis Speaks at 
Sphinx Club Dinner 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Irvin S. Cobb 
and James Montgomery Flagg were the 
speakers at the 164th dinner of the 
Sphinx Club, held at New York on No 
vember 25. George Ethridge was 
chairman. 

Mr. Curtis said advertising was) as 
important as the telegraph, the railroad 
and the telephone. The future, he pre 
dicted, would see a greater volume of 
advertising than the past. Discussing 
labor unrest, he declared that laws and 
injunctions would not go far in the 
treatment of labor. He advocated em- 
ployers mixing more with their em- 
ployees, so that they might know what 
the men were thinking about. 


Chicago Agency Changes Cor- 
porate Name 


Stavrum and Shafer, Incorporated, 
is now the corporate name of the Star 
rum, Thomson & Bennett, Incorporated, 
advertising agency, Chicago. When the 
news of this change of corporate name 
was made, the information was giveD 
that no departure in policy or manage 
ment was involved. 
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When You Think 
of 
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New Orleans 
Think of 
New Orleans 


Ny 9.6 H) 


EVENING -O3. 807-0 4 


Because :- 


Large Circulation 


Concentrated in the City 
Proper—Your Profitable Market 


Suburban New Orleans is too limited 
and scattered to cover economically. 


Advertise in the States and center 
your efforts on the city itself. Excel- 
lent opportunities for distribution of 

product. Population responsive to 

advertising. High per capita 
purchasing power. 


- ~ Want more information ? 
th: t * 
ADVERTISING | DIRECTOR a Ege 
< POTS WRN Fm has 2 . 
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osmopolitan 


Announces the appointment of 


Paul J. Wickham 


as 


Assistant Eastern. Manager 


November 24, 1919 
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When Advertising Slew the Dragon 
of Hostile Propaganda 


The Greeting Card Business Rescued from a Bad Slump and Put on a 
New and Prosperous Basis 


ge tg has been called 
upon to play many different 
roles. Here is one in which it was 
Perseus rescuing Andromeda from 
the dragon of hostile progaganda 
and adverse conditions. In the 
case to be discussed, Andromeda 
was the greeting card business. 
The story goes back to 1917. 
In that year, when drastic war 
economies were beginning to be 
enforced and the country was in 
a sacrificial mood, a movement 
was started in a Middle Western 
State to cut out the ancient cus- 
tom of sending holiday greetings 
to friends. ,It was held that the 
times were too serious and the 
need of saving every penny too se- 
vere to permit even messages of 
personal good will to be distrib- 
uted. Such a movement seems 
foolish now, but emotions en- 
gendered by war do not always 
have a reasonable basis and some- 
times they develop into what is 
not far short of hysteria. Any- 
how, the movement got into the 
newspapers. Some publishers ran 
editorials endorsing the propa- 
ganda, despite the fact that in 
other columns they were carry- 
ing the advertisements of greeting 
card dealers. 

A certain engraving company 
discovered the movement and was 
appalled. This company itself did 
an extensive business in greeting 
cards, and it knew that the goods 
for the year were now already 
made up and were in the dealers’ 
hands. Consequently a _ serious 
economic loss was threatened. The 
season was well advanced and 
time was short, so it resolved to 
do what it could on its own ac- 
count to point out the evil con- 
Sequences of this movement and 
to check its spread. It got out a 
circular with this end in view 
and called upon other manufac- 
turers for support. 

t the time an organization of 


greeting card manufacturers was 
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in existence, but it had never at- 
tempted to be more than a credit 
information exchange. It was 
summoned into the breach, but the 
harm that had been done was too 
far-reaching to be headed off, and 
the result was a severe slump in 
1917 greeting-card sales through- 
out the country. Many dealers 
were left with stock on their hands 
which could not be moved for an- 
other year if at all. 


THE DAY ALMOST LOST, WHEN AD- 
VERTISING IS CALLED IN 


When the manufacturers’ sales- 
men took the road in 1918, it was 
not strange that they encoun- 
tered a cold reception all along 
the line and at one time, despite 
their best efforts, it looked as if 
orders for the year were going 
to fall at least 40 per cent below 
normal, 

A meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Greeting Card Man- 
ufacturers was held and a cam- 
paign of national advertising was 
decided upon. A fund was raised 
by some twenty-five or thirty con- 
tributors. The campaign was 
started in October. The mediums 
used were two large weeklies, a 
woman’s monthly magazine, and 
seven other general consumer 
magazines of established reputa- 
tion. Every advertisement was 
reproduced in full colors on heavy 
paper and distributed to dealers 
for display as window posters, 
hangers, etc. Newspaper electros, 
stickers, and movie slides’ were al- 
so prepared and supplied to deal- 
ers either free or at cost. Monthly 
printed bulletins were also sent to 
the trade. 

The slogan was: “Keep up the 
Christmas spirit with a message 
of cheerfulness—Do it with Holi- 
day Greeting Cards.” A special 
effort was made to show con- 
sumers how pleased the men in 
service would be to be remembered 
by their friends and relatives, and 
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early buying was encouraged so 
that the boys overseas would get 
their cards by Christmas: 

The result was the saving of 
the greeting card business from a 
second year of disaster and its re- 
establishment on a new footing. 
But there was more to it than this. 
The trade for the year was the 
best in the history of the business. 


The confidence of the trade was: 


entirely restored and the dealers, 
having seen the results of the ad- 
vertising and the happy conse- 
quences of their own co-opera- 
tion, were in a friendly mood 
when the year 1919 dawned. 

No trouble was encountered, 
therefore, when a more extended 
and ambitious campaign was pro- 
posed for this year. About $38,- 
000 was raised by thirty-two man- 
ufacturing members, and adver- 
tising again began in October in 
nine general magazines and four 
business publications. Colored 
pages are being run in two 
women’s magazines and one gen- 
eral magazine. The mediums 
were selected by a publicity com- 
mittee, with an advertising agency 
acting in an advisory capacity. 

The contributions were invited 
by the executive committee of the 
association, and assessments, or 
rather suggestions as to the size 
of contribution thought suitable, 
were based on round estimates as 
to the amount of business being 
done by each contributor. It is 
admitted that this is a rather 
hazy method and it seems likely 
that next year a more exact and 
scientific method of making as- 
sessments will be adopted. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING, TOO 


looking “Greeting 
Card Bulletin,” sixteen pages, with 
cover in’ two colors, is being sent 
to the trade monthly, carrying in- 
formation about the campaign and 
showing methods of dealer co- 
operation. A four-page “Scatter 
Sunshine” folder has also been 
prepared as an envelope and pack- 
age stuffer, which is sold to deal- 
ers at cost. Electros and mats, 
and other helps, are being freely 
distributed. 

There is one help of this nature 
which has produced surprising 


A cheerful 


‘anniversaries, 
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results. It consists of a thirty. 
two page booklet, delicately eq. 
graved, and provided with spaces 
for the names and address of 
friends to whom cards are to he 
sent. It marks the effort of the 
association to put greeting card 
sales on an all-year basis instead 
of permitting them to be restricted 
to holiday periods. There are 
suggestions as to birthdays and 
graduations and 
weddings, and special “days” like 
Mother’s Day. It is sold to deal- 
ers at $5 per 100 copies. 

This booklet is mentioned in all 
advertising in this way: “Send 
ten cents for ‘Forget-Me-Nots,’ a 
little book of days to remember. 
Address the Greeting Card Asso- 
ciation, 331 Fourth avenue, New 
York.” 

This booklet is not used as a 
means of keying advertisements 
and no effort has been made to 
tabulate the inquiries, but it has 
served as a valuable device for 
estimating the results of the pres- 
ent campaign. Sometimes more 
than a hundred requests a day are 
received by mail. 

And this is an additional and 
unexpected feature: About 25 per 
cent of such inquiries come from 
men, even though the bulk of the 
advertising this year is in women’s 
magazines. Heretofore, it has 
been believed that 90 to 95 per 
cent of greeting card sales go to 
women. Another case of trade 
superstition being upset by facts 
and another illustration of the 
difficulty of trying to estimate a 
market on the basis of sex di 
vision, when no investigation has 
been made. 

Within a month after the first 
of this year’s advertising ap 
peared, manufacturers’ sales were 
already ahead of those for the 
same period last year and it seemed 
certain that greeting cards were 
going to enjoy their most pros 
perous season. 


Hanser Agency Has Two 
New Accounts 


The Hanser Agency, Inc., 
N. J., has obtained the advertising ac: 


Newark, 


counts of the I. H. Dexter Ps ny, 
Inc., New York, and the etal 
Works, Newark, N. J 
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“PUNCH"’ OFFICES 
BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, ENG. 


November 5, 1919 
()* October 1st last year, all 


available advertising space 
in the regular issues of ** PUNCH” 
for 1919 (about 
850 pages) was 
sold. 


On November rst 
this year ail avail- 
able advertising 
space in the re- 
gular issues of 
“Puncw for 1920 
(about 1500 
pages) was sold, 
save and except 











about thirty pages. 


This space is at the disposal of adver- 
tisers of high-class goods and service. 


| Vacant dates tor 1920 on application. 


RO 


Advertisement Manager 
“ Punch” 
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campaign on Goodyear Tire & 
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Car Cards 


are the first two of a nation-wide 


4 Co. products in the Street Cars. The 
size, represents the product with a 
le in any other medium. The card 
true colors, makes everyone in the 
Goodyear hanger identifying the 
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We have moved from 


ourth Avenue 


to our own building 
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Show. the Dealer How to Interest 
the Home Maker 


The Quaker Lace Company Has Done It Through the Promotion of a 
National Home Craft Week 


By Helen 


be like to see something in a 
plain filet net curtain with 
not too wide a border,” said Mrs. 
Homebody, pleasantly addressing 
the salesman in the leading fur- 
nishing store of her own town. 

“About what price?” inquired 
the salesman. 

“Well, I don’t know. I haven't 
yet decided. Let’s see the cur- 
tains and talk about the price 
afterwards.” 

Mrs. Homebody was one of 
those women who knows what she 
wants and thinks of quality first. 

The salesman stepped across to 
a long rod over which were hung 
several designs of curtains in filet 
net. “We have these at $2.25 per 
pair,” he said. 

Mrs. Homebody shook her head. 
“Too coarse, stiff and common- 


looking. These will hang like 
boards, instead of in graceful 
folds.” 


“How do you like these at $3,” 
queried the salesman. 

“Too much border for the 
money,” answered Mrs. Home- 
body. “I want a better quality 
and a narrower border.” 

The salesman exhausted the 
samples displayed in the fore- 
ground, but none suited the pros- 
pective purchaser. “If these are 
all you have,” she said, “I’m afraid 
I'll have to run down to Chester 
and see what I can find there. But 
I did hope that I could find some- 
thing in my home town.” 

“Oh, we have a better selection 
than these,” suddenly explained 
the salesman. “Let me show you 
some from the shelves.” And he 
stepped behind the counter and 
produced several pairs of curtains 
entirely different from those dis- 
played on the floor. 

Mrs. Homebody found a pat- 
tern and quality that pleased her, 
at a price she could afford, pur- 
chased four pairs for her living- 

1 


A. Ballard 


room windows 
happy. 4 

It was to get dealers out of the 
habit of putting the best patterns 
in curtains on the shelves and dis- 
playing less attractive goods that 
the Quaker Lace Company started 
the Home Craft Week idea. 

Another reason for instituting 
Home Craft week was that the 
dealer did not display enough in- 
genuity in creating new and novel 
effects in his advertising of lace 
curtains. And third, because he 
had allowed the setting of styles 
in window draperies to get into 
the hands of those who knew 
really nothing about interior deco- 
rations, and who had, through 
writing certain hack articles on 
the subject, recommended ma- 
terials that did not benefit the cur- 
tain business. Now a national 
Home Craft Week is observed 
twice a year, the first of April 
and the first of October. 

New Home Craft books are is- 
sued by the Quaker Lace Com- 
pany for each season containing 
suggestions for advertising and 
other campaign plans. 

The company originally started 
to issue the books every two 
months but found that too often, 
and that concentrating on the two 
seasons was much better advertis- 
ing. Now Home Craft Week is 
a community event in the cities 
and towns in which it is ob- 
served, and at present retail firms 
throughout the whole country are 
observing this event. The local 
advertising received through the 
press clipping service to which the 
Quaker Lace Company subscribes 
literally runs into the thousands. 

“The whole plan is to enable 
the dealer to give his customer 
something besides price in goods,” 
says Mr. Schuyler Tibbals, Pub- 
licity Director for the Quaker 
Lace Company. “It is an educa- 
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tion in interior decoration with 
special emphasis on window treat- 
ment. It also gives an excellent 
opportunity for a style opening in 
the drapery department but no 
mention is ever made in the ad- 
vertising of the quality of the 
company’s goods. The whole angle 
is that of artistic home-making 
and all matters pertaining to home 
craft.” 

Cuts for the advertising are fur- 
nished the dealers free. A cut 
folder goes in advance of the 
book which is called “Home Craft 
Week,” and of which, as stated, 
there have been many editions. 

The sentiment for Home Craft 
Week has been built up by show- 
ing what dealers, who were mak- 
ing use of that advertising fea- 
ture, were doing and the results 
which they had met with from 
this plan. : 


UNIQUE LITERATURE SENT OUT BY 
THE COMPANY 


One of the unique pieces of lit- 
erature produced by the Quaker 
Lace Company for the benefit of 
dealers is a huge book made up 
of advertisements from all over the 
country which have been used by 
the dealers themselves. This book 
is in reality a clearing house for 
dealer-advertising. The advertis- 
ing in it is all that used by local 
dealers for Home Craft Week 
and if put together by columns 
would reach about one mile, by 
actual space measurement. 

“What is Home Craft Week?” 
That is the title of one of the ad- 
vertising folders issued by the 
Quaker Lace Company. The rea- 
son for it, in this folder, is given 
as the fact that the retailer can 
and should set the styles in dra- 
peries and home furnishings. He 
should educate the women of his 
community to look to him for 
ideas, and not alone to the il- 
lustrations of home decorations in 
the newspapers and magazines. 

“The big men in the trade,” says 
one page of the literature, “are 
propagandists—just as they are in 
every trade. 

“These buyers figure the trend 
of the times and then ‘drive the 
trend.’” 

The aim of featuring Home 
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Craft Week is given as two-fold 
First, to interest women in better 
draped homes from an art stand. 
point. Second, to guide the de- 
mand for draperies along the lines 
which enable the dealer to do a 
profitable volume of business, 

The methods are then thus set 
forth: 

“Begin with your department. 

“Display your best merchandise. 

“Show many suggestions of how 
goods will look in the home. 

“Coach your salespeople as to 
the aims of the week and also as 
to the best types of drapes for 
each type of window. 

“Co-operate with your ad-man 
in featuring Home Craft Week 
as a drapery event rather than as 
merely ‘another sale.’ 

“Get your display manager to 
put in window displays which not 
only are attractive but which sug- 
gest to the public the uses of the 
goods.” 

The results of Home Craft 
Week are summed up in five 
points: 

“1. A big volume of sales dur- 
ing the week. 

“2. A right start for the season, 
the effect of which is felt through- 
out the following months, 

“3. A week of trading up and 
getting away from the eternal re- 
duced price talk. 

“4. A demonstration to the 
women of your city that they 
need not go out of town for the 
fine draperies. 

“5. An awakening in the con- 
sumers of the desire for better 
draperies at their windows.” 

The folder then takes up the 
subject of why the buyer should 
run a Home Craft Week, the chief 
advantages being given as the fact 
that it emphasizes in the minds of 
the women of the buyer’s city the 
need for better draperies in their 
homes. What it means to the ad- 
man is given as his opportunity to 
make his store the drapery style 
authority, to guide the public de- 
mand for draperies along lines 
which will prove profitable not 
only during Home Craft Week 
but will build satisfactory sales 
throughout the season. 

The salespeople are not forgot- 
ten in this book of suggestions. 
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The Southern 
“Farmers Daily” 


You and your family read the daily news- 
papers ahead of anything which comes into 
your home. 
oe farmer and his family do the same 
thing. 

The Tri-Weekly Constitution is the news- 
paper in the best farm homes of the South. 

It goes to press at 12:30 noon, every other 
day. It carries the full Associated Press 
up to the noon hour. It is worked right 
from our building to the trains. ~ 

It is only 8 hours from Atlanta to Charlotte, 
N. C.; about 9 hours to Jacksonville, Fla.; 8 
hours to Mobile; 7 hours to Montgomery; 6 
hours to Birmingham; 9 hours to Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

So that, next morning rural carriers are 
delivering The Tri-Weekly Constitution into 
the prosperous farm homes of the best states 
in the South. 

It goes out fresh with two days’ world news. 
It gets 100% immediate reading by the whole 
family. 

No advertising campaign in the southern 
states is complete without The Tri-Weekly 
Constitution—the “‘Farmers’ Daily.”’ 


THE TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
ATLANTA, GA. 
J. R. HOLLIDAY - - Advertising Manager 
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It goes into the subject of good 
selling, of being informed on 
what is correct in draperies, the 
latest materials, of the best ways 
to use them, and attractive ar- 
rangement of stock for featuring 
the finer merchandise. A special 
point is made of the salesmen 
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WINDOW LACE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


ADVERTISING THAT IMPRESSES THE HOUSEWIFE AND 
HELPS THE DEALER TO SELL QUAKER CRAFT LACE 


being able to visualize a descrip- 
tion which a customer, may give 
of a certain window and be able 
to offer her something in draperies 
that will get her imagination. 
Home Craft Week is featured to 
the salespeople as an opportunity 
bigger than merely to run up a 
“big book.” 

The books that go out to dealers 
containing suggestions for the suc- 
cessful promotion of Home Craft 
Week differ so in content as al- 
ways to create new interests. The 
dealer who receives this book 
knows that he will always find 
entirely new suggestions for mak- 
ing his department attractive, for 
new model window features, for 
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Bot more of that laver—first, a weather is very damp, the 
ef shade should be taken down and re 
ved 


the Lace Day-shade szed—pinned to « board 
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maker to adopt some other means 


Lace ae fell capadie of 
ftom the pastors of Quaber Cralt 


UAKER CRAFT- 





his newspaper advertising, letter 
circularization and any number of 
helps which are useful to him not 
only in the sale of lace curtains 
but in the sale of all articles for 
the home. Each book contains 
many actual photographs of suc- 
cessful window displays and other 
means of attractively 
showing the goods. 
One book sent out 
to dealers contains 
thirty-five photo- 
graphs of window 
displays selected 
from hundreds which 
have been sent in to 
the home office of the 
Quaker Lace Com- 
pany. The thirty- 
five photographs fin- 
ally selected were 
submitted in turn to 
three window display 
experts, each being 
asked to select the 
twenty best displays, 
in order of merit, 
Day according to his ex- 
perience, and to state 
briefly his reasons 
for each __ selection. 
One of these critics 
was a display man- 
ager for a depart- 
ment store. Another 
was a window dis- 
play critic for a busi- 
ness publication. And 
the third was the 
window display in- 
structor in a trade 
school. The results 
were most interesting, although 
opinions differed. There was no 
one window which the three se- 
lected as first, and there was only 
one on which two of the men 
agreed. This was voted first 
place by the display critic for the 
trade journal and the display in- 
structor for the trade school. 
These displays were _ selected 
from a purely practical and mer- 
chandising point of view, not 
from an artistic or a straight sell- 
ing viewpoint. The compiler and 
editor of this book believes that 
the strongest point in judging a 
display is whether or not the mer- 
chandise is shown in a_ natural 
manner, that the second is its at- 
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St. ‘Louie 
Globe- Democrat 


Announces 


the appointment of 


J. Carr Gamkle 


As Advertising Manager 


of the 


Artgravure 
Section 
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tractiveness, and that a combina- 
tion of these two make for good- 
selling display. 

The latest wrinkle in showing 
the dealer how to control fur- 
nishing styles is the featuring in 
the company’s trade and consumer 
advertising of a series of authen- 
tic interiors done by Wm. Baum- 
garten & Co., the Fifth Avenue 
decorators of international note. 
The first of the series shows an 
Adam interior, with a large bay 
window treated in Quaker Sec- 
tional Craft-Lace of filet net and 
overdrapes. The second adver- 
tisement shows a corner of a 
Georgian room with a single large 
window treated in Quaker Craft- 
Lace and side drapes. 

“The purpose of using these au- 
thentic interiors by well-known 
decorators,” said Mr. Tibbals, “is 
to give the retailer something that 
no one can criticise.” And he 
hopes, also, to give inspiration to 
writers on interior decoration, 
and by illustrations to suggest to 
them the beauty of lace as a win- 
dew covering, instead of some 
cheaper material which in the end 
is not as satisfactory. 

The keynote of the first au- 
thentic interior advertisement is 
“The Purpose of a Window.” The 
copy runs thus: 

“The purpose of a window is to 
furnish light and air and a view 
of the outdoors—a glimpse of 


green lawns and gay gardens in* 


the out-of-town homes, and of the 
interest of the everchanging ‘ac- 
tion’ of the streets in the city. 

“The purpose of the window 
curtain is to overcome the ‘black- 
box’ effect of the uncurtained win- 
dow viewed from the outside, and 
its ‘moving-day’ bareness viewed 
from the within. 

“That is why lace, the one trans- 
parent material whose distinguish- 
ing characteristic is its design in- 
terest, is the only permanently 
satisfying window covering.” 

MAKING WINDOW SPECIALTIES 


We are doing everything in our 
power,” said Mr. Tibbals, “to help 
the dealer to become a specialist 
on window treatment. We want 
him to realize and help the cus- 
tomer to realize that half a dozen 


INK 


people see one’s window from the 
inside, that half a million people 
see them from the outside, and 
that the treatment of a window de. 
pends largely ~ upon its location, 

“Lace should be a veil for q 
window, and suited to the window 
itself as well as to other articles 
of interior decoration which go to 
make up the attractiveness of the 
home. 

“These are some of the talking 
points which the dealer now uses 
in his Home Craft Week adver. 
tising.” 

Last spring a questionnaire was 
sent out to retailers of Quaker 
craft-lace, asking for information 
about their experience with Home 
Craft Week. The replies showed, 
first, an even more universal use 
of Home Craft Week than the firm 
had expected. Second, universal 
testimony that the event, properly 
run, brings decidedly increased 
business. Third, 90 per cent of 
the retailers reported that the ef- 
fect of the event is felt in increased 
sales even after the week was over. 
Fourth, 85 per cent testified that 
Home Craft Week taught the re- 
tailer to set the drapery styles for 
his city. This last, in the opinion 
of the Quaker Lace Company, is 
the most important result of a 
well-conducted Home Craft Week, 
since it insures future growth as 
well as present profits for the fur- 
nishings department. 


Umbrella Repairing Company 
Advertising to Get Business 
When an umbrella needs to be mend- 

ed very few people know where to 0. 

One can’t always be on the lookout for 

the repair man who perambulates the 

streets and rings his bell to attract a 


tention. And most mending shops have 
received so little publicity that scarcely 
anyone knows where to find them. 

The Rainshine Umbrella Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., has come out with an 
array of umbrellas at top and bottom 
of a generous spaced advertisement a0 
advertises that it will repair or recover 
an umbrella in two hours. é 

“The rainy season is here,” it says 
“Don’t wait, just bring your umbrella 
in now. Bring it along with you i the 
morning and we will repair it so you 
can carry it home at night.” . 

/hat a convenience it would be i 

other umbrella_ repairing companies 
would tell us where to find them, @ 
stead of forcing us to wait until the 
itinerant umbrella repairer makes his 
chance visit. 
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A National Photogravure 
Campaign Should Include 
New York State as Well as 
New York City. . 


The Syracuse 
Post-Standard 


has the established up-state grav- 
ure section. Our eight-page 
gravure section of the last two 
years has put Syracuse among 
the first dozen gravure cities of 
the country. 


Printed on fine stock (Kim- 
berley-Clarke). A twelve-page 
section is part of the Syracuse 
Sunday Post-Standard during 
several pre-Christmas issues. 
This places Syracuse among the 
first half dozen photogravure 
cities of the country. 


| ‘a 


Representative 
New York Detroit 
Boston Chicago 
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The Largest Book Paper Manuw. 
facturers in the world stand back 


SSS — I of the Wett. 
The | vaco Brands 
Mill Price List | [sted 10 this 
- Mill Price 


List. 








“Velvo-Enamel. 
«Marquette Enamel. 
Sterling Enamel. 
Westmont Enamel. 
‘Rnnacle! -stron 
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write 


“Westvaco Ideal Litho 


Westvaco Super. 
“Westvaco-M.F. 
“Westvaco Eggshell 
Minerco Bond. 


~wITE PINK BLUE C4NARY COLDENROD 
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THE WEST VIRGINIFU] 
NEW YORK C. 
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WESTVACO (NDEX BRISTOL, 


COPOSTCARD 
a 





Write the nearest distributor listed for a copy of 
this folder of Westvaco Brands. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co., in Detroit 

The Union Paper & Twine Co., in Cleveland 

The Chatfield & Woods Co., in Cincinnati 

The Chatfield & Woods Co., in Pittsburgh 

The Arnold-Roberts Co., in Boston 

Lindsay Bros., Incorporated, in Philadelphia 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., in Washington, D. C.:; 
Norfolk, Va., and York, Pa. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 

in New York and Chicago 





I¥ULP & PAPER CO. 
RMS CHIC AGO 
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New York Edison Company 
Advertising Department 


Changes 
Joseph Pearman, Romaine Benjamin 
and Yorman Preston, recently dis- 


charged from Government service, have 
returned to the advertising department 
of the New York Edison Company. Mr. 
Pearman has been made editor of the 
“Edison Weekly”; Mr. Benjamin has 
been made a member of the editorial 
staff of the “Edison Monthly,” and Mr. 
Preston has been made assistant to Cyril 
Jast, advertising manager. E. B. Hill, 
recently discharged from Government 
service, has been made a member of 
the editorial staff of the “Edison Week- 
ly.” Carl Kronenberg has been made 
manager of the automobile bureau of the 
organization, succeeding Waldo W. Sel- 
low, who is nowa om Bh of the service 
department of Albert Frank & Company, 
advertising agency, New York. 


Monitor Stove Company Will 
Advertise in Canada 


The Monitor Stove Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, maker of “Caloric Pipe- 
less Furnace,” plans to undertake an 
advertising campaign in 1920, in which 
general magazines, national and sec- 
tional farm papers and trade journals 
and newspapers will be employed. This 
organization intends also to extend its 
advertising campaign in 1920 into 
Canada. 


C. T. Warner Editor of 
“Fenestra Magazine” 


Clifford T. Warner, who served for 
a period of one year on the business 
staff of the Stars and Stripes while in 
France with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, is now editor of “Fenestra 
Magazine,” the house-organ of the De- 


troit Steel Products Company, maker 
of steel window sash and automobile 
springs. 

“Fireman’s Herald” Is Now 


“Fire Service” 

The name of the Fireman’s Herald, 
New York, published by Frank K. Kauff- 
man, was changed to Fire Service on 
December 1. No change of ownership 
or management was involved. 


“Nor’West Farmer” Appoints 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed Eastern ad- 
vertising representative of the Nor’West 
Farmer, Winnipeg, Canada. 


. ki Dockarty, recently with the Chi- 
cago Elevated Advertising Company, has 
been made sales manager of the Saw- 
yer Biscuit Company, Chicage. 
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Houston School Children in an 
Advertising Contest 


A manufacturer in Houston, Texas 
has undertaken to interest school chil. 
dren in his advertising, by making it 
entertaining through the introduction 
of a contest, and at the same time has 
not forgotten to show the retailers of 
Houston that he is doing this, accord- 
ing to the Houston Post. 

The entire plan is given in a letter, 
sent by the manufacturer to retailers 
of Houston, which reads: 

“One of the enclosed blotters has 
been given to each child in both the 
fifth and sixth grades in all the pub 
lic schools in the city of Houston, and 
with the co-operation of the superin 
tendent of the schools, they are going 
to be required (get that word, “re 
quired”) to write an essay on the pic- 
ture on this blotter, with instructions 
to carry the blotter home and get the 
assistance of their parents in writing 
their paper, and we will give a prize, 
both first and second, for the best 
paper obtained in each room in each 
school. 

“This will mean that over 5,000 blot- 
ters will go into as many different 
homes in the city of Houston, and that 
the children will be writing as many 
papers on Blank and Blank flour. Can 
you imagine the advertising thus ob- 
tained? 

“This advertising, or the prizes 
which we are offering, will be in ex- 
cess of $500, and we are doing this to 
create a demand for Blank and Blank 
flour, and we ask your co-operation in 
keeping a supply of said flour in stock 
to take care of the demand, which we 
might c~*ate. 

“We assure you we are on the job 
at all times to boost the sale of Blank 
and Blank flour, and trust that you 
will give us your co-opeartion.” 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Directors Elected 


Montgomery Ward & Co. was in- 
corporated on December 3 under an 
Illinois charter, and the following di 


rectors were elected: James B. Duke, 
. C. Maddison, McLennan, 
Charles H. Norton, S. H. Strawn, 


Charles T. Thorne, G. Thorne, 2; Ww. 
Thorne and R. J. Thorne. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen: C. H. Thorne, 
chairman; R. Thorne, president; 
J. C. Maddison, vice-president; J. 1. 
Zook, treasurer, and Henry Schott, sec 
retary. 


Seven Million Dollar Sales 
Increase in November 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, te 
port. sales for November in the amount 
of $31,351,707, an increase of $7,223, 
007 over November, 1918. The sales 
of this organization for the eleven 
months ending November 30, 1919, m 
the amount of $226,982,749, brings am 
increase of $50,824,517 over the corre 
sponding period of 1918. 
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IF THE STREET CARS 
CARRY IT-WE 
CARRY IT 


Look for this sign on thousands of Neighborhood 
Store Fronts in New England 


wit a creeping sureness of a prairie fire, this plan of 
co-operation is spreading and burning itself into the 
minds of Neighborhood druggists and grocers everywhere in 
New England. 

They are discovering that the stocking of street car 
advertised products is not a hardship but a necessity, because 
consumer demand is invariably behind such products in a jiffy. 

We are finding dealers who never gave us special co-opera- 
tion, insistant on getting this sign on their store fronts, and 
glad to abide by the declaration “‘If the Street Cars carry 
it, we carry it’’. 

The wholesale trade too, is getting strongly behind this 
Neighborhood idea and our progress in this field will shortly 
form the basis for another four-page announcement in this 
magazine; an announcement of vital moment to our own list 
of advertisers of drug store sold articles. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Department of Sales-Promotion and Research 


“Street Car Advertising all over New England” 
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NEW ENGLAND'S if look 
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Chart No. 4 towns to 
Eastern Massachusetts Division Boston ‘ 
This she 


This is a miniature of one of a comple’ 5 isi i I 
, plete set of S Merchandising Charts covering all of New 2.2 : 
England’s Market Places. Complete full size sets of these Charts are furnished to our advertisers. W hich 1S 


Eastern Advertising Company — Depatment « 


BOSTON NEW YORK, §|West 401 
“Street Car Advertisngall over 
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PATHFINDERS 


“|| The last word in Sales aid for New England 








ARGE starred circles indicate Sales-Promotion 
centers in which our personally conducted 
EACO Auto Fleet co-operates. Heavy route 

lines indicate principal auto roads and street car 
lines. Large starred and medium size circles in- 
dicate centres from which the various street car 
lines radiate. 





Small circles in same color as large sized circles indicate 
tities and towns covered by said trunk lines. 


ey lists accompany these full sized working charts, giving 
ames of all cities indicated by numbers. 


§ By looking at the large starred circle indicating Boston 
§ for instance, one can see at a glance just what cities and 

towns to do merchandising work in while advertising in the 
. Boston street cars; all being indicated by the same color. 
This shows the tremendous scope of the Boston territory 
which is easily visualized. 


epatment of Sales- Promotion and Research 


K, §/West 40th Street PROVIDENCE 
tisngall over New England” 
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IF THE STREET CARS 
CARRY IT-WE 
CARRY IT 


Look for this Button on 30,000 Neighborhood 
Store Clerks in New England 


Ovr large staff of keeri exponents of this Neighborhood idea 

are daily circulating among our ever increasing list of 
Subscriber Drug and Grocery stores in the nineteen principal 
distributing centres of New England. 

Sitting beside them in our completely equipped automobiles 
are the detail salesmen of our advertisers for whose products 
they are constantly building dealer good-will. 

They find the stores posted with our official sign, they find 
the store owners posted on all kinds of unique co-operation 
without cost, and they find the clerks posted behind our official 
button. In other words, they find a new and improved dealer 
attitude built on co-operation. 

As a further tie-up, the New England street cars carrya 
regulation card with this insignia and the text: 

“This sign spells courtesy, co-operation and come again” 
wherever you see it on a Neighborhood store front. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Department of Sales-Promotion and Research 


“Street Car Advertising all over New England” 
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Switzerland Advertises Itself in 
America 


Seeks to Place Its Commercial and Educational Opportunities as Well 
as Its Scenic Beauties Before Americans by Means 
of a National Advertising Campaign 


INCE Caesar crossed _ the 
Alps tales of Switzerland’s 
scenic beauty have been‘ carried 
to the far corners of the earth. 
Generations upon generations of 
tourists have been volunteer pub- 
licity agents for Switzerland. The 
natural beauty of Switzerland was 
what the tourists wanted to see, 
and having seen it that has ever 
been the theme of the free publi- 
city they have given. 

This stressing of a single virtue 
has not been without harm to 
Switzerland; for it has not 
brought the industrial and edu- 
cational qualities of Switzerland 
the consideration they deserve at 
the hands of the outside world, 
especially America. Switzerland 
now wishes to place all these 
qualities, in their proper light, be- 
fore us. 

The Government of Switzer- 
land has given paid advertising 
the job. Switzerland has adver- 
tised itself in America before 
and therefore should not be looked 
upon as a newcomer in the ranks 
of national advertisers in this 
country. Paid advertising is 
looked upon as the means where- 
by Americans will be brought to 
appreciate and consider not only 
the scenery of Switzerland, but 
also its commercial and educa- 
tional virtues. 

There is evidence of an un- 
derstanding of the American 
mind in the choice of paid adver- 
tising the best method to sell 
: criand to America. 

T'- Swiss Government has un- 
dertaken its campaign through 
one of its official departments, 
the Swiss Federal Railroads. This 
official department of the Swiss 
Government has put the manage- 
ment of the advertising campaign 
in the hands of an American ad- 
vertising agency, thus deciding to 





advertise to Americans in an 
American way. 

Though the advertising which 
has appeared has been confined to 
the newspapers of New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, yet the 
campaign is sufficiently advanced 
to reveal the ideas upon which 
the national campaign will be 
built. 








CMake 
SWITZERLAND 


And all AT HAND; quickly, canily, to be rime ad 
od For long sojourn of abort boiidaye betwers beumess 


ermal Agen of the 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


26) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW TORE 
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ONE OF THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENTS OF 
THE SERIES 


The geographical location of 
Switzerland is the backbone of 
the advertising argument. All 
the appeals for consideration of 
Switzerland’s qualities come only 
after Switzerland’s place on the 
map of Europe and after the ad- 
vantages of that location have been 
made known. 
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Distances in a strange country 
are easily visualized when com- 
pared with distances in the native 
land of the person appealed to. 
A diagram makes this task of 
visualization easier. 

One of the first advertisements 
contained a map of the United 
States, which had a map of 
Switzerland in its centre; and 
which gave the many important 
cities of Europe at the proper 
distance from the centre of 
Switzerland. Twelve great Eu- 
ropean cities of eight different 
nations were included in a circle 
of 500 miles radius drawn with 
Switzerland as the central point 
on that map. It would not be a 
difficult task for an American to 
realize from that map that Paris 
is not only about as far from the 
heart of Switzerland as Omaha, 
Nebraska, is from Kansas City, 
Missouri, but also that a straight 
line from Paris to the heart of 
Switzerland would be in the same 
direction as that of a straight line 
from Omaha to Kansas City. The 
fact that Switzerland is the centre 
of Europe gives it an important 
geographical advantage. That 
advantage is dwelt upon in the 
advertisements and is followed 
with the reminder that the cen- 
tre of Europe should be the head- 
quarters in Europe for Ameri- 
cans. 

But 
alone would 


geographical advantages 
not determine the 
location of headquarters for 
Americans in Europe. There 
must be more advantages. Re- 
alizing this the advertisements 
make the geographical advantages 
of Switzerland the foundation 
for the arguments of Switzer- 
land’s scenic beauties, educa- 
tional institutions and commer- 
cial opportunities. 

The advertising from this point 
on deals specifically with each 
one of these three qualities of 
the Alpine Republic. 

The advertisements designed 
for the tourists have found it un- 
necessary to describe Switzer- 
land’s beauties. In this appeal 
the geographical situation of 
Switzerland is more important 


for the tourist who is informed 
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that while enjoying a delightful 
holiday at any of the Swiss re. 
sorts, you easily can make side 
trips to other European countries 


at a saving which even the 
wealthiest tourists find worth 
while. 


The advertisements which seek 
the student are less concerned 
with the geographical advantages, 
They bring pictures of the uni- 
versities of Switzerland, and the 
following information: 

“Switzerland is a model minia- 
ture League of Nations in itself, 
with historical and literary asso- 
ciations dating back to the time 
of Caesar and the Gallic Wars.” 

The American business man is 
appealed to by advertisements of 
a different fashion. Switzerland 
is revealed to him as the business 
laboratory of Europe. If the 
American manufacturer intends 
to engage in the manufacture of 
a product in Europe, then Switz- 
erland believes it has the ability 
to enable him to do that work as 
efficiently as elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. But it has a more impor- 
tant stock in trade for the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. It believes it 
is better fitted to solve the prob- 
lem of European distribution for 
him than any other nation, It 
has French, Italian, Austrian and 
German inhabitants in ‘its various 
cantons. The American manufac- 
turer can judge from the recep- 
tion accorded his product in 
Switzerland, with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, whether or 
not it will succeed in the various 
countries of Europe. To support 
this contention a letter from the 
American Vice-Consul General at 
Geneva, Switzerland, to the United 
States Department of Commerce in 
which this advantage of Switzer- 
land is set forth, has been re- 
produced in one of the adver- 
tisements which seek the Ameri- 
can manufacturers. This letter, as 
given in the advertisement reads: 

“In the future the American 
manufacturer who has _ omce 
gained a place in the Swiss mat- 
ket will find it less difficult to ex- 
tend his trade to Italy, France 
and Central Europe. Selling 
methods that will appeal to the 
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Over 
Two Million 


HE November issue of 
Pictorial Review passed 
the two million mark. 


This is without doubt the 
largest circulation of any 
monthly magazine in America. 


It is a supreme vindication of 
an editorial policy built on the 
theory that the great body of 
American women are 
progressive. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


America’s Leading Woman’s Magazine 


























citizen of that part of Switzer- 
land which borders on France 
will also appeal to the French 
citizen in about the same degree, 
and this will apply to other bor- 
dering countries. This is due to 
a similarity of language, ways, 
customs and habits of thought 
between the different parts of 
Switzerland and the neighboring 
countries. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that 
trade with a country is greatly 
facilitated and advanced when 
the seller understands the lan- 
guage, customs and habits of the 
people. Switzerland is a trilin- 
gual country, and a great number 
of people speak the three lan- 
guages. Another point to take 
into consideration is the central 
geographic position of Switzer- 
land as regards the Continental 
European nations. 

“It is within less than thirty 
hours by train from the four 
leading European capitals. Switz- 
erland has been spoken of as the 
clearing house for Europe, and 
it appears from present condi- 
tions that the future may bring 
this about.” 

Every advertisement is an in- 
vitation to Americans to write 
for information to the Swiss Fed- 
eral Railroads at New York. 
Some of the advertisement have 
been devoted to an explanation of 
that office alone. One of these 
advertisements reads: 

“Our office is an official Gov- 
ernment institution for the pur- 
pose of affording free advice re- 
garding travel, touring, educa- 
tion, and residence in Switzer- 
land. We invite you to take ad- 
vantage of our service. All ques- 
tions will be impartially and 
cheerfully answered.” 

Hundreds of booklets descrip- 
tive of Switzerland are on hand 
at the office of the Swiss Federal 
Railroads. These booklets are ar- 
ranged in numbered packets, and 
each type of advertisement re- 
quests the interested reader to 
send for a packet bearing a cer- 
tain number. As an example 
of this method an advertisement 
which has a tourist appeal re- 
quests: “Write for packet No. 
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100.” In this way it is possible 
to learn the proportions of the 
American interest in Switzerland 
as a tourist’s country, as an edu- 
cational centre and ag a business 
proposition, 





M. Palmer Linn, St. Louis 
Beckwith Representative 


M. Palmer Linn, for thi 
member of the business dies Mt th 
St. Louis Republic, and for the last two 
years general manager of that ne 
er, has become manager of the St 
Louis office of the S. C. Beckwith Spe. 
cial Advertising Agency. 

In connection with his work with the 
Beckwith agency, Mr. Linn will con. 
duct a special agency of his own, 
resenting publications located cutee 
of St. Louis. 

Mr. Linn joined the business office 
forces of the Republic in 1890. From 
advertising solicitor he soon was ad- 
vanced to assistant advertising manager 
and finally general manager in com 
plete charge of the publication, a posi- 
tion he has held for two years. 


G. B. Perkins Made McGraw- 
Hill Promotion Manager 


Grafton B. Perkins, who recently re 
turned from Siberia and was discharged 
from the army on October 31 with the 
rank of major, has been made director 
of promotion for the McGraw-Hill Com 
pany, Incorporated, New York. Before 
entering Government service, Mr. Per- 
kins was, during a period of five years, 
advertising manager of the Resinol 
Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md, 
maker of Resinol soap and ointments. 
Previous to his connection with the 
Resinol Chemical Company he was, dur- 
ing a period of six years, in charge of 
copy of advertising in foreign countries 
for the Potter Drug & Chemical Cor 
poration, Boston, maker of “Cuticura” 
soap. 








Programme of New York Busi- 
ness Publishers 


The New York Business Publishers 
Association, Inc., has decided that its 
first four meetings this year will be de 
voted to talks on the following subjects: 
Research, service, circulation and bust 
ness management. At the first of these 
four meetings, on December 15, the-sub 
ject to be discussed is “Research.” 


E. T. Meredith to Make 
Address 


E. T. Meredith, publisher of Suecess 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Towa, and 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, will address the 
New York Council of the Americam 
Association of Advertising Agencies # 
a meeting of that council to be held #@ 
December 12. 
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Che Des Moines Capital 


The Des Moines Capital, Evening and Sunday, 
in the month of November, published 1,056,692 
lines of advertising. This is the largest volume 
of advertising ever published by a Des Moines 
or lowa newspaper, and is a record that is apt to 
stand in Iowa journalism for some months. 
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The figures for the Des Moines newspapers were: 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL, Even- 


i CG: cose patie Ockwene seo 4 1,056,692 lines 
*2nd Newspaper, Morning and Sunday.. 874,678 lines 
*3rd Newspaper, Evening Only......... 779,394 lines 
4th Newspaper, Evening Only......... 436,100 lines 


*All classified, all national, all movie and theatrical, and prac- 
tically all transient advertising in the third newspaper is 
re-run from the second newspaper on a combination rate. 


It should be borne in mind too that the Capital 
does not publish medical advertising. All the 
other Des Moines newspapers accept a large 
amount of this business. 


The Des Moines Capital is the dominant news- 
paper of Des Moines and Iowa, and the six day 
Capital has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in the State. 


Che Des Moines Capital 


Evening and Sunday 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


New York and Chicago Representatives: 
O’Mara & Ormssee, Inc. 
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Motion Picture 


Circulation 
Guaranteed 


TO NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Motion Picture Theater Owners of America 
have organized to protect their screens, and 
offer National Advertisers a solution to the 
problem of Certified Circulation for industrial 
and advertising motion pictures. 








Advertisers have been led to believe that the 
screens of motion picture theaters can be 
turned over to them by, others than those 
who control them. 


Producers of industrial films have talked of 
elaborate and expansive systems of branch 
offices and exchanges throughout the coun- 
try. Agreements have been made upon the 
strength of this presumed service, which 
are futile because the man who actually 
controls the screen is not included. 


The motion picture theater owner does not 
like to run films which exploit advertised 
products, for which he turns over the serv- 
ice of his screen and for which he nets no 
return. 


To meet this issue fairly, motion picture 
theater owners have formed an association 
of national strength to bring about the only 
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assured method of distribution possible 
for industrial and advertising pictures. 


The Motion Picture Theater Owners Asso- 
ciation is represented by an executive com- 
mittee and is ready to provide the widest 
possible circulation to advertising films ac- 
ceptable to this committee. 


Here is guaranteed circulation general or 
selected, of the highest possible quality. It 
means that the only logical method of 
reaching the millions who attend motion 
picture theaters has been attained. 


Advertisers with this guaranteed circulation 
will be given definite advance bookings so 
that special selling campaigns may be ar- 
ranged between local dealers and theater 
owners. 


Showings in theaters under this plan are not 
paid for until completed and the advertiser 
has a signed statement from the theater 
owner to that effect. 


Deal direct with the man who can give you 
his screen—the motion picture theater 
owner. He can give it because it is his to 
give. 


Communicate with 


The Motion Picture Theater 


Owners of America 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Headquarters, 708 Times Building 
New York City 


Telephone, Bryant 8248 
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The Men Who Make Their Dreams of 


“Home, Sweet Home” Come True 


HE builders of the nation—builders of houses, 

bungalows, apartments—these are the men who 

buy the materials and equipment required in 
construction. 


They also build schools, hotels, barns, silos, farm 
houses, apartment buildings, stores, lofts, office build- 
ings, banks, industrial housing, factories, garages, 
churches, hospitals, etc. 


And they obtain many of their ideas, plans, sugges- 
tions, short cuts, help of all kinds, from reading 


NationalBuilder 


The Nation’s Business Maga- 
zine of the Building Industry 





cs) 


Read by the buying class—professional contractors, build- 
ers, architects—each month. No waste circulation, Read for 
its business information by business men who seek aid to 
more business and better business. A service rendered that 
is doing much to raise the standard of American homes. 


Specific data at your disposal concerning sales-possibilities 
in your line. Send for it! 


Member A. B. C. and Associated Business Papers 
Published Monthly By 


Tradepress Publishing Corporation 
542 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 
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A Plea for Ads That Tell a Story 


Jackson Says the Public Likes to Read About the Romance, Thrills and 
; Adventures of Business 


By Frank H. Williams 


‘’/T°HE other night,” said Jack- 
son, lolling back lazily in his 
comfortable leather rocker, “a man 
told me that a certain ad was 
pretty rotten. I asked him why. 
He said it was rotten because 
nothing happened in it. He said 
the only ads that interest him are 
the ads that tell a story or show 
some action. He has no use for 
ads that simply state selling points 
and then urge people to buy. He 
wants action, excitement, thrills. 
He’s a great patron of the movies 
and reads fiction in which there is 
little introspection but consider- 
able gun play and I’ve got an idea 
that he’s fairly representative of a 
large percentage of the American 
population. A quiet evening over 
the checkerboard or at cribbage 
doesn’t make the hit with him that 
it made with his father or his 
grandfather. His tastes are en- 
tirely different. Any evening he’ll 
joyfully store the checkerboard in 
the attic or chuck the cribbage 
game under the couch when he’s 
got the chance of seeing a rip- 
snorting melodrama or a comedy 
with a lot of slapstick stuff. He 
wants action. And advertisers to 
please this particular man, who is 
typical of so many others, must 
serve him action in their ads.” 
“But it’s not always possible to 
put action in ads,” I remonstrated. 
“Sometimes it seems impossible to 
put up an ad in any way except 
as a dignified announcement.” 
“Maybe so, but I doubt it,” 
Jackson declared. “Almost any 
sort of a proposition can be told 
in the story form. And when you 
do tell it in that form—emphasiz- 
ing the dramatic, thrilling points 
—you've got an action ad—an ad 
that is decidedly more forceful 
than any mere announcement, to 
my way of thinking. The adver- 
tising pages of all the magazines 
are full of ads told in story form 
$0 vividly that your interest is 
gripped and held in spite of your- 
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self. During the summer I clipped 
an ad in the story form that ap- 
pealed to me particularly. It was 
an advertisement issued by the 
Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Company, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich. This is the 
way it reads: 
“*The old canoe; 
moon-flecked evening; and US 
TWO! The swish of limpid 
waters; subdued voices; the sweet 
intimacy of a moonlit, music- 
caressed solitude and the seductive 
harmony of stringed instruments 
—lilting notes, crashing chords 


a redolent, 


and syncopations. But listen! It 
isn’t the canoe—nor the moon— 
nor the water—that thrills your 


heart. It is the MUSIC—those 
hingering melodies of happy hours. 


’Tis the same in any setting! 
Summer’s shady nooks; snugly 
evenings of early fall; win- 


ter’s cheery firesides—always and 
everywhere good old GIBSONS 
furnish that indefinable “some- 
thing” which eliminates formal- 
ity, makes hearts lighter, eyes 
brighter, friendships dearer and 
love sweeter.’ 

“Can’t you hear the music and 
the cool splashing of the water?” 
asked Jackson. “Doesn’t that ad 
bring to your mind a picture of a 
delightful summer evening? It 
does to me, anyway, and it is suc- 
cessful in doing so because the ad 
is written like a story. It starts 
like a story, emphasizing all the 
delightful aspects of. a summer 
evening, and, like a good story, it 


is easy to read. Furthermore, 
there’s something doing in it. 
There’s interesting action —the 


movement of the canoes in the 
water, the sound of voices in the 
moonlit night and, above.-all, the 
tinkling sound of the most appro- 
priate sort of music floating 
through the whole picture. To my 
mind this ad is infinitely more 
interesting and forceful than if 
the story form had been discarded 
and emphasis had been placed on 
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some other appeal, such as qual- 
ity, for instance. Imagine how 
dull and uninteresting the ad 
would have been had it been 
written on the quality appeal 
something like this: 

“‘Gibson Mandolins and Gui- 
tars are the highest quality instru- 
ments on the market. When you 
buy a Gibson you buy an instru- 
ment that will last a lifetime.’ 
And so forth, 

“Such an ad would never, never 
have the appeal of this other ad 
written in the form of a story.” 

“That’s true enough in this par- 
ticular case,” I admitted. “But 
other commodities may not lend 
themselves as easily to story treat- 
ment as mandolins and guitars. 
There isn’t the story in other ar- 
ticles that there is in these. Most 
businesses, you know, are pretty 
prosaic!” 


HOW TO FIND ROMANCE 


“Business is not prosaic!” Jack- 
son retorted indignantly. “Busi- 
ness is chock-full, heaped up and 
running over with thrills and 
drama and with romance, too. I 
can go through almost any maga- 
zine and show you where some 
live advertising men are cashing 
in on the love of the public for a 
good story by telling, in story 
form, about the romantic, unusual, 
interesting things in their busi- 
ness. Quite recently I saw a par- 
ticularly corking illustration of a 
story-ad,” said Jackson, thumbing 
through some of the magazines 
lying on his desk. “I want to 
show it to you.” 

There was silence for a few 
minutes, except for the rattling of 
the leaves, and then Jackson 
looked up with a pleased expres- 
sion. 

“Here it is,” he said. “It’s an 
ad of the Vacuum Oil Company 
and it is headed: ‘American Oils 
for Siam. Carrying Correct Lu- 
brication to the Land of the White 
Elephant.’ At the left of the page 
is a map of the Malay Peninsula 
with a red line showing the route 
covered by a representative of the 
company across that wild land. 
Underneath the heading of the 
ad, after a brief explanation, ap- 
pear extracts from some of the 
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representative’s letters — telfj 
about his trip. Listen to some 
of them: 

“‘One morning I determined tp 
go inland to Gnow. Rode ¢j 
miles on bicycle, by a jungle foot 
path under the blaze of a 16. 
degree sun. Came to in a tent 
with someone fanning and threw. 
ing water on me. At Petchaburi 
two rice mills secured us an or. 
der for one barrel Gargoyle Ma- 
rine Motor Oil. The engineer, a 
Malay, expressed surprise at the 
little he had consumed. Wednes- 
day, harbor of Puket, Tan Chen 
Hor, an educated Chinese, was 
quite pleased to get our agency, 
Thirty oil engines employing cas- 
tor oil lubrication were clogged 
with a mass of black deposit. 
With four men as rowers, we 
started up the forty miles passage 
of Packchan River. There wasa 
squall. We arrived at Mamoo, 
Encamped in a Chinese house to 
secure elephants for the next two 
days’ travel. Only one for bag- 
gage. Forty-two miles on foot’ 

“There’s a real romance for 
you!” cried Jackson enthusias- 
tically. “There’s a story of ad- 
venture and romance and grit 
that you’d find it hard to dupli- 
cate in any novel, It has every- 
thing that interests a reader. How 
much more interesting an ad of 
that sort is than a popular tech- 
nical discussion of the reason why 
these lubricants do certain things! 
It is much more interesting to me, 
at any rate, and I know it would 
be much more interesting to the 
man I told you about who de 
mands action in his ads.” 

“That sure is a corking good 
illustration of the thrills in that 
particular business. But I still 
maintain there isn’t a story m 
every business,” I said. “Business 
isn’t romantic or thrilling and you 
can’t get away from it.” 

“Oh, you make me tired,” ex 
claimed Jackson, petulantly. “Busi- 
ness is what pushes the frontiers 
of civilization ahead. Business 0! 
some sort or another engages the 
attention and work of just a 
everybody in America. Don't tel 
me that there aren’t . thrills and 
romance and drama in business— 
the sort of action stuff in whic 
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the public would be mightily in- 
terested if it was put up to them 
in story form. Almost any busi- 
ness you can name has its ro- 
mance and its thrills but few peo- 
ple know about these absorbing 
thrills and this glowing romance 
because the ad writers for these 
businesses fail to see anything 
more than the prosaic sides of the 
affair. But, as I say, the maga- 
zines are full of ads in which em- 
phasis is placed on the story side of 
the business. For instance, consider 
asbestos for a minute. Asbestos 
jooks like a pretty prosaic prod- 
uct, doesn’t it? But here’s an ad 
of the Johns-Manville Company 
for asbestos that grips and holds 
me every time I see it. The ad 
shows a picture of a town ravaged 
by fire. Only one building is in- 
tact—a large, white structure. 
And the ad says: ‘Not all monu- 
ments are granite—-some are as- 
bestos’ And it goes on to tell the 
story of this white building, which 
is a monument of asbestos, in this 
enthralling fashion: ‘Amid the 
smoldering embers of many a 
conflagration there stands such a 
monument to fire prevention. 
Scarred and grimy, perhaps, but 
virtually undamaged. And why? 
Almost always the self-salvaged 
building has been defended by 
more than fireproof walls—it has 
been roofed with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofing, which is so fire- 
resistant that it gives full protec- 
tion, even when laid over inflam- 
mable roofing construction.’ 

“This particular ad always tells 
an interesting, powerful, convinc- 
ing story to me,” Jackson went on. 
“It tells me of the drama of fire, 
the narrow escapes, the rush of 
fire engines through the smoky 
streets, the roar of the flames, the 
crash of the falling walls and, 
finally, it tells me of the rallying 
around the untouched building of 
stricken families and of Red Cross 
relief work and of the starting, 
from this centre, of the first 
feeble efforts toward a resumption 
of the normal life of the burned 
city, 
“Now here’s another product 
that, on the surface, seems to be 
about as prosaic as anything in 
the world. Can you imagine any 
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very interesting story about 
chain?” 

“No,” I answered, “I must say 
that I can’t.” 


DRAMA AND THRILLS 


“Well here,” said Jackson, en- 
thusiastically, “is an ad for the 
American Chain Company in 
which there’s drama and plenty 
of thrills. Look at this double 
page spread. On the left a pic- 
ture of a giant ocean liner, bat- 
tled by giant waves, but held firm 
by chains to the storm anchors 
which are holding it safe. And 
to the right is the story. Listen 
to it. ‘A storm-tossed sea—a 
giant liner crowded to the rails 
with panic-stricken humanity— 
and the only thing between the 
rock-bound coast and eternity— 
an ACCO CHAIN—AND IT 
HELD.’ 

“Drama and romance and a 
real story are in that ad. And, 
of course, it’s a corking good ad, 
too, for the American Chain 
Company. It would be rather 
hard to conceive of a more force- 
ful way of telling about the 
strength of a chain than by such 
a story as this. A man might 
write a million words about the 
strength and durability of chains 
and he’d never get the punch into 
his copy that there is in this ad 
in which the romance and thrills 
of the chain business have been 
so splendidly presented in story 
form. There’s action in this ad, 
all right. You won’t get any more 
action even in a Joseph Conrad 
or Ben Ames Williams story of 
the sea. 

“Now there’s a line of business 
in which there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for story-ads,” Jackson 
went on, “but in which greater 
emphasis has always been placed 
on style, durability, price and 
quality. This is the clothing busi- 
ness. But even in this line, where, 
it seems to me, most of the ads 
confine themselves to ‘punch’ copy 
and pictures of chorus men in 
million-dollar garments, there are 
examples of ads that tell an 
interesting, entertaining _ story. 

“You've certainly got a lot of 
interesting examples,” I declared. 
“You almost convince me that 
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there is more than humdrum 
monotony and prosaic common- 
placeness in business.” 

“You bet there is!” Jackson 
cried. “And it’s the thrills and 
the romance and all that sort of 
stuff that makes business so in- 
teresting. It’s only when a busi- 
ness fails to see the romance in 
its work and becomes stodgy and 
dull that life to those in such a 
business becomes a grind and a 
bore and that they begin to feel 
there isn’t very much in life after 
all But when a business leaps 
to the romance there is in the 
making of a chain that will save 
thousands of people on a raging 
sea from certain death, or when 
it senses the fascination in the 
success with which one of its 
representatives penetrates a bar- 
barous land to place its product 
at the very outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, then there’s no chance of 
such a business becoming dreary 
and tame and uninteresting to the 
general public. The public re- 
sponds mightily to romance and 
adventure and thrills—it is these 
things which make the magazines 
such enormous successes—and the 
public responds just as readily to 
these things in ads as it does 
when they appear in the fiction 
pages of the periodicals. If I was 
the advertising manager of a great 
corporation which was doing na- 
tional advertising,” said Jackson, 
“T’d feed the public more action 
stuff in story form and _ less 
‘punch’ copy. I think it would be 
a lot easier to secure attention, 
arouse interest and clinch a sale 
through a snappy, romantic, ex- 
citing story than through any 
ordinary, out-and-out sales argu- 
ment.” 

“You always were strong for 
stories, Jackson,” I suggested. 

Jackson laughed. 

“Yes, I’ve got to admit that I 
am,” he replied. “I guess I’m like 
a lot of other people in that re- 
spect. I like to read and hear 
about men and women who are 
up and doing things. I can’t get 
very much interested in folks who 
just sit still day in and day out 
and never go anywhere and never 
do anything. I feel the same way 
about ads. I haven’t much use 
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for ads that simply urge me ® 
buy things and which aren’t inter. 
esting nor entertaining in the 
they do the urging nor in what 
they say about the things they are 
trying to sell, Doing things is 
what makes life a great adventure 
—it is what makes life worth 
while. And big businesses are al- 
ways doing things, wonderful 
things, vital things, engrossingly 
interesting things. I’m always in. 
terested in these things—in the 
action and the story behind a 
great business enterprise. [I like 
to read about the thrills and ro- 
mance and adventures of business 
in the ads these businesses run in 
the magazines. The man I told 
you about who wanted something 
doing in his ads, feels the same 
way about it, and I’m sure a great 
percentage of the population also 
feels just like we do. Action, 
thrills, stories—that’s what inter- 
ests folks!” 

“Yes, people are interested in 
men who do things—show action 
of some sort,” I replied. “They 
are very seldom interested very 
greatly in folks who lie around 
lazily in leather chairs doing noth- 
ing but talk, talk, talk!” 

Jackson leaped to his feet with 
a laugh. 

“I get you!” he cried. “You 
think I ought to do something my- 
self, do you? Well, you come 
with me. I'll show you some ac- 
tion, all right, all right. I’m going 
to ride you at a fifty-mile-an-hour 
clip in my old flivver!” 

And, though I shuddered and 
protested, Jackson drew me with 
him. 


At Colorado Springs Two 
Clubs Hold Joint Adver- 
tising Meetings 
At Colorado Springs, Colo., two 
clubs have joined together, the Colo 
rado Spring Rotary Club and the Ad 
vertising Club of Colorado Springs, for 
the purpose of discussing advertising. 
The plan has brought better attendance 
and more interest in the subject om the 

part of the business community. 
subjects of some of the talks given a 
the joint meetings were: “Purposes © 
the Advertising Club,” “Local Adve 
tising Media,” “The Store Window— 
Its Advertising Possibilities,” “Creat 
ing Good Will for a Public Utility by 
Advertising,” “Cashing in on National 
Advertising.” 
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When making 
up that 
rotogravure list 











keep in mind 


THE DES MOINES 
SUNDAY REGISTER 


with 80,000 Circulation in always 
prosperous lowa (double that of any 


other Des Moines or Iowa Sunday 
newspaper ). 











Pages of photogravure 
Pictures every Sunday 


Photogravure rate, 30c a line flat 
Closing date, 30 days in advance 


Representatives; 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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JEWISH IN WORD—AMERICAN IN THOUGHT 


The first of a series of talks to Advertising 
Agents from the Merchandising Coun- 
sel of the world’s largest 
Jewish Daily. 


Do the Markets Offered by 
the Jewish People of America 
Hold Profits for Me? 


The Advertising Agents may be pardoned for not supplying 
the manufacturers represented by them the answer to the 
above question, because prior to our own investigations in 
this field the evidence had never been compiled. 


But the evidence is now at hand—a bewildering array of it— 
evidence so startling that both Agency and Manufacturer will 
literally gasp at the “gold mine in the back yard,” which 
needed but the scraping away of the surface to reveal the 
glittering wealth beneath. Moreover there has also been de- 
veloped intensive Merchandising Co-operation which will 
enable every Agent to use the evidence submitted on a basis 
of tested results. 


As evidence of the strategic position which permits of the 
gathering of data of an authoritative character it will be of 
interest to note there is no exact parallel in American Jour- 
nalism to the gigantic task of the Jewish Daily Forward in the 
daily publishing of eleven separate editions of a complete home 
newspaper, the news gathering and departmentizing of which 
require over 200 special representatives located at important 
points all over the United States and Europe. Even the 
Christian Science Monitor, the closest approach from a pub- 
lishing parallel to the Jewish Daily Forward, publishes but 
one daily edition. 


Two complete publishing establishments—one in New York 
and one in Chicago—are required to accomplish daily this 
herculean task. These separate editions with their accom- 
panying circulation are as follows: 


Separate Forward Editions Printed Separate Forward Editions Printed 
Daily in New York Plant Daily in Chicago Plant 


New York . . . 102,000 Chicago - + 16,000 

; ; Eeteon.-_»« « « «. a 
Philadelphia . . 12,500 Cleveland. . . . 2,500 
Boston .... 9,500 Par oo an 


Pittsburgh . . . 2,400 se pee’ ne Lies ae 
900 


Newark .... 3,400 Milwaukee ... 
Total net paid daily (A. B. C.) circulation—164,240 
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JEWISH IN WORD—AMERICAN IN THOUGHT 


A newspaper with a Mission—to aid and 
befriend its followers while leading them 
forward to Civilization’s Supreme 
Treasure—American Citizenship 


The cities represented in these editions contain 75% of the 
Jewish population of America. The circulation of the Jewish 
Forward, however, not only parallels this intensive concentra- 
tion of the Jewish people but the separate editions of the 
paper are distributed and read in practically every city of the 
country. 


It is obvious therefore that the Jewish Daily Forward means 
more to the Jewish people of America than the ordinary daily 
newspaper. It is to their intellectual development what food 
is to their bodies—instead of being simply looked upon, it is 
looked up to—instead of being merely recognized it is deeply 
reverenced—in a word—it is a Jewish Institution—the recog- 
nized leader of its race. 


For the benefit of those Advertising Agents and Manufac- 
turers, who are not familiar with the new advertising rates of 
the Jewish Daily Forward the announcement is here made of 
the rates now in effect, which includes all editions of the 


Forward :— 










5,000 lines @ 25c 


Per agate line @ 27c 
Over 10,000 lines @ 23c 


2,000 lines @ 26c 





Rates for Eastern editions which include New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Pittsburgh and Newark are as follows :— 


5,000 lines @ 20c 
Over 10,000 lines @ 18c 






Per agate line @ 22c 
2,000 lines @ 2l1c 





Full particulars of the market investigations and merchan- 
dising co-operation offered by the Jewish Daily Forward either 
as applied to the New York City or National Territory will be 
supplied on request to 


Merchandising Counsel 
JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 
“World's Largest Jewish Daily” 


Forward Building - - - - New York City, N. Y. 
1128 Blue Island Ave. - - + + + «= Chicago, Ill. 
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New Canadian Newspaper 
Association 


The Canadian Daily Newspapers’ As 
sociation was formed at Toronto, Can- 
ada, on November 29. By- laws were 
adopted and appointments of officers and 
committees were made on that day. M. 
R. Jennings, of the Edmonton Journal, 
was made president; D. Ross, the 
Ottawa Journal, vice-president; and 
George E. Scroggie, the Toronto Mail 
and Empire, treasurer of the new asso- 
ciation. 

This new Canadian daily newspaper 
association is one of three organizations 
composed of members of the Canadian 
Press Association, Inc., the other two 
being the Canadian Weekly Newspaper 
Association, Inc., and an | 
of the trade and class publications. Each 
of these three organizations will be affili- 
ated with the Canadian Press Associa- 
tion, Inc., as the parent body, but will 
have its own business office, manager 
and staff. This reconstruction of the 
Canadian Press Association, Inc., was 
effected at the sixty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of that association, recently held at 
Toronto, in order to enable each section 
to extend its services along lines desired 
by the members, while retaining affilia- 
tion with the other sections through 
Canadian Press Association, Inc. 


° ‘ ’ 
Washington “Herald” Has 
New Owners 

A controlling interest in the Wash- 
ington Herald has been purchased bx 
Herbert Hoover, Julius H. Barnes, Wal- 
ter Rogers, Charles R. Crane and 
others from C. T. Brainard, president 
of Harper Bros., and owner of the 
McClure and Wheeler newspaper syn- 
dicate bureau. Under the new owner- 
ship Walter S. Rogers and Herman 
Suter will be the active executives. 
No immediate change in the general 
appearance and character of the news- 
paper is contemplated. 


E. R. Currier Joins Charles 
Everett Johnson 


Everett R. Currier, who has con- 
ducted an art and printing service in 
New York under the name of the Cur- 
rier Company, and who was for six 
years in charge of promotion publicity 
printing for the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been made head 
of the department of advertising typog- 
raphy of the Charles Everett Johnson 
Company, advertising art service, Chi- 
cago. 


Advertising Managers of “Drug 


.- 
Topics” Named 

Drug Lopes New York, has made 
George Kohn, Atlanta, Ga.,. its 
Southern yt. . manager; Roy M 
Edmonds, St. Louis, its outhwestern 
advertising manager, and Miss Fanny 
Frank, Los Angeles, Cal., its Pacific 
Coast advertising manager. 
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H. H. Burdick In P 
Work 


Henry H. Burdick, recently @ 
from the army with the rank 
tenant- sees, has been made 
of the S. E. Hendricks Con 
and the Kelly Publishing Com 
York, and has assumed the 
agement of the business, which ig 
the publication of “Hendricks @ 
cial Register of the United § 
Buyers and Sellers,” and “Kel 
tory of Merchants, Manuf 
Shippers of the World.” JD 
last twenty years, Mr. Burdick 
engaged in advertising work wa 
New York Sun, Albert Frank 
Inc., ‘advertising agency, News 
and Collin-Armstrong, Inc., ad 
agency, New York. S.ior to his 
in the army he was associated: 
Moses King, Jr., under the firm 
A Burdick & King, publishers, | 

ork 


J. Walter Thompson Will 
New Manager at Det 


Harry P. Breitenbach has 
effective January 1, 1920, as 
of the Detroit office of the J. 
Thompson Company, Inc., ad 
agency, New York. Herbert RE 
Pelt, who has been with the Chie 
New York offices of the 
Thompson Company, since being 4 
charged from Government se 
succeed Mr. Breitenbach as mai 
the Detroit office of the Thom 
ganization. Mr. Breitenbach 
ager of the Detroit office of the 7 
son agency during a period of 
a half years, coming to that oF 
tion from the faculty of the Unive 
of Michigan. 


W. Frank McClure Heads 


tional Advertising Commit 
W. Frank McClure, a 
ager of the Fort Dearborn 
Bank, Chicago, and founder and 
dent of the advertising council 
Chicago Association of Commeré 
been made chairman of the NW 
Advertising Commission of the 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
This commission held its first 
at Chicago on November 20. 
ond meeting of the commission 
held in New York on January 4, 
and probably a third meeting 
held at Cleveland before the 
convention of the Associated 
ing Clubs of the World at Indi 


H. I. Bowne, Advertising } 
ager, Garrett & Co. 


Horace I. Bowne, who was for 
teen years vice-president and 
manager of Bonte 
erage journal, 
ing manager 
products, Brooklyn, New York, 
ing W. W. Cribbens. 


has been made 


by 


ort’s Circular, a®@ 


of Garrett & Co, & 
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ence consisting of one and 
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The story of their discov- 
ery is set down on the fol- 


lowing pages. 
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New Canadian Newspaper 
Association 


The Canadian Daily Newspapers’ As- 
sociation was formed at Toronto, Can- 
ada, on November 29. By-laws were 
adopted and appointments of officers and 
committees were made on that day. M. 
R. Jennings, of the Edmonton Journal, 
was made president; P. D. Ross, the 
Ottawa Journal, vice-president; and 
George E. Scroggie, the Toronto Mail 
and Empire, treasurer of the new asso- 
ciation. 

This new Canadian daily newspaper 
association is one of three organizations 
composed of members of the Canadian 
Press Association, Inc., the other two 
being the Canadian Weekly Newspaper 
Association, Inc., and an organization 
of the trade and class publications. Each 
of these three organizations will be affili- 
ated with the Canadian Press Associa- 
tion, Inc., as the parent body, but will 
have its own business office, manager 
and staff. This reconstruction of the 
Canadian Press Association, Inc., was 
effected at the sixty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of that association, recently held at 
Toronto, in order to enable each section 
to extend its services along lines desired 
by the members, while retaining affilia- 
tion with the other sections through 
Canadian Press Association, Inc. 


Washington “Herald” Has 


New Owners 

A controlling interest in the Wash- 
ington Herald has been purchased by 
Herbert Hoover, Julius H. Barnes, Wal- 
ter S. Rogers, Charles R. Crane and 
others from C. T. Brainard, president 
of Harper Bros., and owner of the 
McClure and Wheeler newspaper syn- 
dicate bureau. Under the new owner- 
ship Walter S. Rogers and Herman 
Suter will be the active executives. 
No immediate change in the general 
appearance and character of the news- 
paper is contemplated. 


E. R. Currier Joins Charles 
Everett Johnson 


Everett R. Currier, who has con- 
ducted an art and printing service in 
New York under the name of the Cur- 
rier Company, and who was for six 
years in charge of promotion publicity 
printing for the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been made head 
of the department of advertising typog- 
raphy of the Charles Everett Johnson 
Company, advertising art service, Chi- 
cago. 


Advertising Managers of “Drug 
Topics” Named 

Drug Topics, New York, has made 
George M. Kohn, Atlanta, Ga., its 
Southern advertising manager ; Roy M 
Edmonds, St. Louis, its Southwestern 
advertising manager, and Miss Fanny 
Frank, Los Angeles, Cal., its Pacific 
Coast advertising manager. 








H, H. Burdick In Publish ing 
Work 


Henry H. Burdick, recently dj 
from the army .with the rank of 





tenant-colonel, has been made 


of the E. Hendricks Company, Ine, 
and the Kelly Publishing Company, New 
York, and has assumed the general man- 
agement of the business, which includes 
the publication of “Hendricks Commer. 
cial Register of the United States for 
Buyers and Sellers,” and “Kelly's Dies. 
tory of Merchants, Manufacturers and 
Shippers of the World.” ing the 
last twenty years, Mr. Burdick has been 
engaged in advertising work with the 
New York Sun, Albert Frank & Co, 
Inc., ‘advertising agency, New Y, 

and Collin-Armstrong, Inc., vertising 
agency, New York. Brior to his service 
in the army he was associated with 
Moses King, Jr., under the firm name 
4  -pantan an & King, publishers, New 
ork. 


J. Walter Thompson Will Have 
New Manager at Detroit 
Harry P. Breitenbach has resigned, 


effective January 1, 1920, as 

of the Detroit office of the J. W; 
Thompson Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. Herbert R. Van 
Pelt, who has been with the Chic and 
New York offices of the J. “Walter 
Thompson Company, since being dis 
charged from Government service, will 
succeed Mr. Breitenbach as manager of 
the Detroit office of the Thompson or 
ganization. Mr. Breitenbach was man- 
ager of the Detroit office of the 

son agency during a period of seven and 
a half years, coming to that organize 
tion from the faculty of the University 
of Michigan. 


W. Frank McClure Heads Na 
tional Advertising Commission 
W. Frank McClure, publicity man- 
ager of the Fort Deaton National 
Bank, Chicago, and founder and i 
dent of the advertising council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, has 
been made chairman of the Nati 
Advertising Commission of the Asso 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
This commission held its first meeting 
at Chicago on November 20. The see 
ond meeting of the commission will be 
held in New York on January 14, 1920, 
and probably a third meeting will be 
held at Cleveland before the national 
convention of the Associated Advertit ,, 
ing Clubs of the World at Indianapolis. 
7, 
, 


H. I. Bowne, Advertising Man- 
ager, Garrett & Co. 


Horace I. Bowne, who was for four- 
teen years vice-president and general 
manager of Bonfort’s Circular, a ber 
erage journal, has» been made adv 
ing manager of Garrett & Co., food 
products, Brooklyn, New York, succeed 
ing W. W. Cribbens. 
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The Remarkable Reception 
of 


ALL FICTION 


P to 1918 there was awaiting 

development an advertising field of 

unimagined possibilities. It had 
scarcely been touched. Now and then 
some advertising pioneer had stumbled 
into it and, once there, remained to reap a 
harvest. But for the most part it was neg- 
lected by the bulk of those advertisers 
whose names stand for all that is best in 
the profession. 


A year ago an aggressive campaign was 
undertaken to call to the attention of the 
advertising world the existence of this new 
and valuable market. For the first time 
the ten magazines composing the All- 
Fiction Field came together as an economic 
group, offeririg the advertiser the out- 
standing advantages of collective buying. 


On the opposite page are listed some of 
the advertising leaders who have found 
the magazines composing the All-Fiction 
Field a source of assured, substantial and 
continuous profit. 


The 
ALL-FICTION FIELD 
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POLEADOUTERI ETON ORTH 


ALI-rF 


A. B. C. Electrical Washer 
American Chicle Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 
Bauer & Black 

Bayer’s Aspirin 

Bevo 

Boston Garter 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
B. V. D. Underwear 

L. C. Chase & Co. 
Colgate & Company 
Colt’s Pat. Fire Arms 
Douglas Shoe 

Du Pont Industries 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Edison Phonograph 

Ever Ready Daylo 

Ever Ready Safety Razor 
Eversharp Pencil 

E. Z. Garter 

Foster Rubber Heels 

Fox Film Co. 

Gem Cutlery Company 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
H. J. Heinz Co. 

Peter Henderson & Co. 
Hind’s Honey Almond 
Hire’s Root Beer 
Horlicks Malted Mill 
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S ing leaders 
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Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
Iver-Johnson 

Johnson’s Carbon Remover 
Life Savers 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
P. Lorillard Co. 

Luden’s Cough Drops 

Lyon & Healy 

Mellins Food Co. 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
National Biscuit Co. 

Oliver Typewriter Co. 
Postum Cereal Co. 
Remington Arms 

R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Savage Arms Company 

“Say it with Flowers” 

Seal Pax Underwear 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Sloane’s Liniment 

Sonora Phonograph 
Standard Oil Co.(New Jersey) 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Topkis Bros. Co. Underwear 
United Drug Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Westfield Mfg. Co. (Bicycles) 
Whiting-Adams Brushes 
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The All-Fiction Field 


COMPRISING 
Adventure Short Stories 
Ainslee’s Smith's 
All-Story The Argosy 
Detective Story The Popular 
People’s Top-Notch 


PUBLISHED BY 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Company Street & Smith Corporation 


MEMBERS A BC 


WHEN such discrim- 
inating buyers of space as 
American Tobacco, Bau- 
er & Black, Colgate, East- 
man, Heinz, Liggett & 
Myers,Lorillard, Mennen, 
and the others listed on 
the preceding page, select 
the All-Fiction Field, there 
is ample evidence of the 
sales-making strength of 


this new advertising force. 
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Fighting Influenza with Paid 
Newspaper Space 


Cleveland Department of Public Welfare Launches Large Space Cam- 
paign to Prevent Repetition of Last Year’s Flu Epidemic 


FAR-SEEING city health of- 
ficer of Cleveland conceived 

a big idea. He heard about 
health officials of other cities 
planning for “flu” prevention by 
means of printed leaflets, placards 
in public places, talks in factor- 
ies and civic centres and decided 
to go them one better. 

He called a conference of city 
heads and asked for an appro- 
priation for newspaper adver- 
tising. He showed them an es- 
timate he had prepared covering 
a *two-months’ campaign in the 
big dailies and eight foreign lan- 
guage papers of Cleveland with a 
series of advertisements four 
half columns in size and a few 
full pages scattered along. 

The flu epidemic reached its 
height in November and Decem- 
ber last year. Dr. H. L. Rock- 
wood, the health commissioner 
of Cleveland, decided that if a 
repetition of this epidemic was 
to be effectually checked this 
year, energetic action must be 
taken to arouse public interest to 
the adoption of preventive meas- 
ures early in November. His 
proposition for a newspaper cam- 
paign of education was some- 
thing new to the city officials. 
They listened. They liked ’it, and 
endorsed Dr. Rockwood’s plan. 
When a city officer—and a phy- 
sician at that (physicians have 
deep convictions about other phy- 
sicians who advertise)—has en- 
terprise and foresight enough to 
think in terms of big business and 
can get his city to back him, 
lucky is that city. 

The money was appropriated. 
The campaign approved. On 
Sunday, November 2nd, a 
Cleveland paper contained a 
entitled 


full-page advertisement 
WARNING!! 
BEWARE THE “FLU” 
HERE’S HOW TO PREVENT IT. 





$2,000. This was considered ade- 


The copy pointed out the neces- 
sity for proper ventilation, the 
importance of regulating tem- 
perature of living rooms, why 
gas stoves must have vent pipes, 
and the treatment of colds. Sim- 
ple words, big type, plenty of 
white space and clear illustrations 
made it easy reading. 

On the following Sunday, No- 
vember 9th, the same copy ap- 
peared in the leading foreign- 
language paper of the city, set up 
in Hungarian. 

The second advertisement of 
the series emphasized the two big 
points: good ventilation and 
proper regulation of temperature. 
The following paragraph was 
prominently displayed: 

Those who control the inside Ventila- 
tion and heating of places where people 
live, work, eat, sleep, study, play, travel, 
or engage in religious worship, also con- 


trol in a large measure the influenza 
situation. 


The third piece of copy was 
even more striking than the 
others. An illustration of a 
clenched fist crashing across the 
top, and the words two inches 
high, “SMASH THE FLU,” 
made the idea unmistakable. The 
text presented once more the mat- 
ter of ventilation and tempera- 
ture regulation in simple, straight- 
forward style. The fourth adver- 
tisement, using the same large 
space as the other, plays up the 
following catch line: 


Cover up each cough and sneeze! 
If you don’t,. you’ll spread disease. 


The seal of the city of Cleve- 
land, Division of Health, is prom- 
inently displayed in each adver- 
tisement as well as the facsimile 


signature of H. L. Rockwood, 
city health officer. 
The campaign of advertising 


will cost in the neighborhood of 
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quate to meet the needs of the 
situation. Dr. Rockwood ex- 
pressed the opinion, however, 
that in case the “flu” spread to 
such an extent as to make addi- 
tional measures necessary, more 
money would be appropriated to 
intensify the campaign. The Di- 





In the against the repetition of the terrible epidemic of “Flu” 
Medic al has proved two efficient and etfectrve safeguards. 














TIMELY COPY OF CITY OF CLEVELAND TO 
FORESTALL ANOTHER EPIDEMIC 


vision of Health can avail itself 
of the funds of the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society and the Red Cross 
in case of emergencies. 

Cleveland’s Division of Health 
has never had a bureau of pub- 
lic health education. Dr. Rock- 
wood’s office of City Health Com- 
missioner is the executive head 
of the Division of Health of the 
Department of Public Welfare. 
On January 1, 1920, the city will 
be asked to establish a Bureau of 
Public Health Education, and 
should this be done, whatever 
amount of the city’s funds is ap- 
propriated for the purpose will 
include provision for further ad- 
vertising in the interests of the 
public health. 

What effect the present cam- 
paign has had on checking the 
spread of “flu” is hard to esti- 
mate. Last year at this time there 
were between 600 and 700 cases 
in Cleveland. This year the aver- 
age number of cases under quar- 
antine per day during November 
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is 20. This does not mean 20 new 
cases each day. No more than 7 
new cases have been reported on 
any one day. There have been 
only 150 cases of “flu” since Sep- 
tember 1. 

The newspaper advertising js 
backed up with other preventive 
efforts, such as talks by Dr, 
Rockwood before the Society of 
Industrial Nurses, made up of 
representatives from 40 of the 
leading industrial plants of the 
city. The two big thoughts of 
this educational campaign, name- 
ly, proper ventilation and correct 
temperature, are brought by word 
of mouth to thousands of factory 
workers. 

Ten public health inspectors 
visit amusement houses, dance 
halls and other places where peo- 
ple congregate in numbers, and 
distribute literature. They carry 
thermometers and give advice on 
temperature. Twenty nurses fol- 
low up school children who are 
reported absent on account of 
illness, and make immediate re- 
port of “flu” cases. 

The “flu” situation is watched 
daily. A large wall map of the 
city is prominently displayed in 
Dr. Rockwood’s office. Red, 
white and blue tacks indicate the 
location of every case of influ- 
enza under quarantine (red), 
every case no longer active 
(white), and every case of pneu- 
monia (blue). The tacks are 
changed each morning. This 
shows how closely Dr. Rockwood 
and his associates watch develop- 
ments. 

Cleveland has shown its con- 
cern for the welfare of its citi- 
zens and their future well-being 
in this far-sighted move. Adver- 
tising like this strikes an origi- 
nal note and is a promising sign 
of a city government’s apprecia- 
tion of the value of paid pub- 
licity. 





J. A. Dickson, General Man- 
° ” 
ager, “Herald and Examiner 
John A. Dickson, who_has been ad- 
vertising director of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, has recently been made 
general manager of that publication. 
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DATA ON 


20,000 
LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


Rates, circulation information and other data bearing 
on more than 20,000 foreign publications can be imme- 
diately furnished by our organization. We have more 
than 8,000 leading foreign reviews on file in our New 
York Office. 


JOHNSTON OVERSEAS SERVICE offers to 
American advertisers a complete foreign advertising 
agency service. 


SERVICES PERFORMED 
JOHNSTON OVERSPAS SERVICE plans, and 


places foreign advertising campaigns designed to in- 
crease substantially the sale of the client’s products in 
all foreign markets. 


We now place the local foreign advertising for more 
than thirty-five important American houses and these 
campaigns reach all the important foreign markets. 


Write for interesting booklet 
“3-4” on foreign media. 


277 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Worth 2049 
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The men in charge are capable 
of giving real assistance in 
paper selection to 


Advertisers 
Advertising Agencies 
Mail Order Houses 

Printers 


And as for service, why, we’ve 
been told by clients that 

ours is unusually helpful and 
willing. 


Stock is carried in Kalamazoo 
for immediate shipment 

to eastern, northeastern and 
southern States. 


The Bermingham & Prosser (o T 
New York Sales Office is at 
501 Fifth Ave. 
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Please communicate with nearest branch 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER C0. 








Dependable Printing Papers for Every Purpose 








KALAMAZOO 





CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 














The Manufacturer Who Maintains 
Preferential Prices Harms 


Advertising 


Makes It Possible for Chain Organizations to Cut Price of Advertised 
Goods 


By J. A. Ulmer 


President, The National Retail Grocers Association 


Ts period of unrest has been 
an opportune time for the 
extreme of freak methods of mer- 
chandising. Prominent among new 
competition, is the establishment 
of chain-store systems. While 
I do not believe that the chain 
store, cash or carry, serve-self or 
Piggly-Wiggly are going to re- 
move the well-established service 
store, yet they, by their methods, 
are going to have a great tend- 
ency to demoralize the retail 
business. Their chief weapon for 
obtaining business is the practice 
of cutting the price of well adver- 
tised brands of merchandise. This 
practice necessarily causes the in- 
dependent merchant to discourage 
the sale of these commodities, and 
instead use his efforts on a more 
profitable article. 

It has come to the notice of 
the retailer that there are certain 
manufacturers who are granting 
secret rebates to these large quan- 
tity buyers, and yet these same 
manufacturers expect the small 
dealer who pays the long price to 
compete with these concerns, 
whose chief object is to destroy 
legitimate competition, in order 
to create a monopoly for them- 
selves. Once having been suc- 
cessful, it is obvious that the man- 
ufacturer who lends aid to this 
unfair system is only paving the 
way to eliminate himself from 
business; having served a useful 
purpose he is not necessary any 
more as far as they are con- 
cerned. 

It is well to reflect for the mo- 
ment as to the possibilities of 
the outcome of these conditions. 





Portion of address before convention 
of the American Specialty Manufactur- 
ers Association. 





I fully believe that it behooves 
every manufacturer who has the 
welfare of equal opportunities for 
all in mind to think well before 
he grants special concessions to 
large quantity buyers, unless he 
lays his proposition open to any 
one, so that we all are placed on 
the same level and would have 
an equal opportunity to own our 
goods as cheaply as the “cut- 
price” merchant. 

This is a serious proposition 
with the retail grocer. The manu- 
facturer or wholesaler who does 
not recognize in this unfair prac- 
tice of preferential prices the 
possibility of trade demoraliza- 
tion is standing in his own light. 
The retail grocers who have gone 
on record for direct buying only 
did so in self-defense, so as to 
enable them to preserve their own 
business. For years these ruin- 
ous “cut-throat” competitors have 
gradually made inroads upon the 
trade that believed in the distri- 
bution of commodities through 
the proper and well-established 
trade channels, namely, from 
manufacturer or producer to the 
wholesaler, then to the retailer, 
and from the retailer to the con- 
sumer. 


THE RETAILERS’ 
REMEDY 


DESPERATE 


The retailers have appealed to 
the wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers in vain, and as a last resort, 
many of them have organized 
buying exchanges, and retailer 
owned wholesale grocery houses, 
and are now being damned by 
some of the wholesalers and 
manufacturers for doing so them- 
selves, when in fact these same 
wholesalers and manufacturers 
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are in reality responsible for 
these conditions, as they paid no 
attention+to the retailer when he 
complained about this unfair ad- 
vantage which had been taken of 
him. 

The members of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers be- 
lieve that the great majority of 
the manufacturers and whole- 
salers want to be fair, and it is 
these interests that we are appeal- 
ing to. It ought to be your duty 
as an association to go on record 
to condemn such unfair practices, 
as have just been outlined, and 
work out a plan that would be 
equitable and just to every factor 
in the trade. 

If, in the estimation of the 
manufacturer or wholesaler, large 
quantity buyers are entitled to a 
better price then it is your duty 
to inform the trade as to the ex- 
act terms, so that a small quan- 
tity buyer may use his efforts ac- 
cordingly. If a retailer is a one 
case buyer, and it is a fact that 
by buying your products in large 
quantities he can get a better price, 
do not keep him in the dark about 
it, but let him know the exact 
truth as to the prices and terms, If 
you do not do so, and place some 
large quantity buyer on the job- 
bers’ list, he will soon find it out, 
and in self-defense he is going 
to discourage the sale of the 
products of such a concern. 





Employs Spare 
Time Inducement to Se- 
cure New Workers 





A NEW YORK department 

store, R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, Inc., is making use of the 
purchase package for distributing 
an advertising card, designed to 
attract home girls and women for 
part-time work. The card is 
slipped into every package of 
goods that is wrapped for cus- 
tomers. It is being found a very 
effective means of attracting pros- 
pective employees who have never 
worked before. 

The appeal is directed to the 
women and girls in the household. 
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The timely reason back of this 
advertising is to secure additional 
workers to tide over the Christ. 
mas rush season, but out of a 
number of prospects for spare 
time work, the company hopes to 
secure many high-class workers 
who will become regular employ. 
ees, as well as others who will 
continue to do part-time work, 
after the Christmas rush is over. 

“Why Not Make Profitable 
Use of Your Spare Time?” is the 
query on the card which greets 
the opener of her package. Then 
the copy goes on to say: 

“Did it ever occur to you that 
‘Part Time’ positions at good 
wages and amid pleasant surround- 
ings await you in this store? 

“In almost every household 
there are girls and women who 
would like to earn their own 
spending money but are held back 
from seeking employment in a de- 
partment store because they have 
duties at home which take up sev- 
eral hours of the day. 

“There is no need of sacrificing 
home duties if you will join the 
Macy organization for we have 
‘part time’ positions, where no 
experience is necessary, for girls 
and women.” 

The applicants who come to the 
employment department, as the re- 
sult of this card, are weeded out 
in that department and the prom- 
ising ones are sent to the person- 
nel office, where a specialist on 
employment puts them through 
certain psychological tests to de- 
termine their special ability for 
the work to be undertaken. : 

The Macy Company reports this 
one of the most effective means it 
has ever employed for securing 
workers. 





F. H. Jones With “Chemical 
& Metallurgical Engineering” 


Frank H. Jones, who has been 
Eastern advertising representative of 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
Chicago. has been made advertising Tep 
resentative for New England and East 
ern New York of Chemical & Metailurg- 
ical Engineering, New York. 





The Daily Reporter, White Plains, 
N. Y.,. has absorbed the Argus and the 
Record, both of White Plains, N. 
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ART 


—and advertising art 


Where art leaves off, the function 
of advertising art begins. Good 
advertising art is not only good 
art, but it is good advertising. It 
must be physically good, but it 
must also have selling value. It 
must make sales. 


Our efforts are steadily directed 
towards promoting good advertis- 
ing art, towards maintaining 
uniformity in production, and to- 
wards a quick and _ generous 
service. 
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THE WELANETZ COMPANY Inc. 


2 East 234- Street New York City 
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International Advertising 


The shrewdest and most successful adver- 
tisers know the direct appeal of a Catalog 
or Booklet covered with “Princess” Cover 
Stock. It is obviously a business man’s 
paper. It will arrest and attract the casual 
glance, and direct attention to the inside 
pages introducing your products. 


A forceful business building piece of litera- 
ture, advertising your respective line, cov- 
ered with Princess Cover, will originate a 
catalog of exceptional appeal. In any of 
the twelve colors, good taste and fine dis- 
tinction are displayed. Do not fail to re- 
alize the importance of the cover of your 
catalog as a guide-post to its contents. 


Send for the Princess Sam- 
ple Book, and XTRA, Dex- 
ter’s unusual house organ. 

















C. H. DEXTER & SONS 


Incorporated 


Windsor Locks . : Connecticut 
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A. N. A. Prepared to Defend 


Advertising as Economic Force 


Largest Attendance in History of Association Gathers at Lakewood, N. J., 
for Three-Day Convention 


HAT the Association of Na- 
Ties Advertisers, which closed 
its.three-day convention at Lake- 
wood, N. J., on December 5, is 
looking ahead to possible develop- 
ments in the advertising situation 
ofthe future and means to be pre- 
pared against any possible con- 
tingencies, was indicated by a 
passage in the report of the re- 
tiring president, W. A. McDermid, 
of the Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., 
in which the assembled members 
took much interest. This passage 
was as follows: 


“It may be fitting for a retiring 
executive to indicate in a general 
way what developments the future 
may possibly hold for the Asso- 
ciation. In the first place the 
following statement from George 
Frank Lord is of significance: 

“Tn all the investigations 
about to be started in the high 
cost of living, it is inevitable 
that advertising will be at- 
tacked as one of the reasons 
for the high cost of marketing 
goods, 

“Tt is probable that the 
manufacturers will be able to 
show that their profit per 
consumer unit is very small; 
that the big item of cost is 
distribution. The tendency of 
the labor unions and various 
economists may be to point to 
the millions of dollars spent in 
advertising as a burden that 
mcreases the retail cost of 
goods to the consumer. 

“‘T think, therefore, it is of 
the utmost importance that a 
considerable part of our pro- 
gramme be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of this point, with any 
proof that can be offered 


showing that advertising cuts 
down distributive cost and 
therefore lowers the price to 
the consumer. 

“‘The situation offers not 
merely an opportunity to de- 
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fend advertising but one to 

greatly advance it in the 

minds of the public and of 
non-advertising concerns.’ 

“In anticipation of some such 
possibility your directors have au- 
thorized a reserve fund to be set 
aside for the purpose of securing, 
if necessary, the data which will 
establish the economic aspects of 
advertising, and which will enable 
the Association to co-operate ener- 
getically with other interests in 
the presentation of the true facts 
of the case.” 

It was agreed that the conven- 
tion was the most successful so far 
held, both from the standpoint 
of attendance and interest. The 
meeting was held at Lakewood, 
N. J., this year in order that ab- 
sence from the distractions of a 
big city might enable the members 
to get right down to business. 

New officers were elected as 
follows: 

President, J. C. McQuiston, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh; vice- 
presidents, J. D. Ellsworth, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
New York; R. N. Fellows, Ad- 
dressograph Co., Chicago; Mont. 
H. Wright, John B. Stetson & Co., 
Philadelphia. Directors, W. A. 
McDermid, Mennen Co., Newark: 
J. S. Wichert, Mellen’s Food Co. 
Boston; Don Francisco, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Los Angeles; P. L. Thomson, 
Western Electric Co., New York: 
W. T. Chollar, Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., New York; W. H. 
Marsh, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit. John Sullivan, 
of New York, was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A daily paper appeared each day 
for the benefit of the delegates, 
this being the “A. N. A. Herald,” 
which quickly attained 100 per 
cent circulation and scored a big 
hit with the members. ~ 

The programme was made up 
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from day to day. On Wednesday 
ten-minute talks were given as 
follows: 

“The Need for Better Copy”— 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

“Why Massage Cream Is AI- 
most Eliminated From Odr Pres- 
ent Advertising”—W. W. Wheeler, 
Pompeian Co. 

“How We Relate Our Entire 
Line to Big Ben Prestige”— W. S. 
Ashby, Western Clock Co. 

“Using General Mediums to 
Reach a Limited Number of Pos- 
sible Customers”—Brainerd Dyer, 
Aluminum Castings Co. 

“Can a National Advertiser 
Cover the Country Satisfactorily 
by the Use of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Literary Digest, Amer- 
ican Magazine and Red Book?”— 
O. C. Harn, National Lead Co. 

“How to Save a Million Dol- 
lars’—Fred. W. Nash, General 
Chemical Co. 

“Planning for Export Trade”— 
J. B. Benson, Advance-Rumely Co. 

“Defining Advertising Practice” 
—G. Lynn Sumner, International 
Correspondence Schools. 

“Standards of Agency Service” 
—E. I. La Beaume, Hercules 
Powder Co. 


The Thursday was 


session 
opened by a discussion of “Color 
in Advertising,” by Arthur Allen, 


of the Philip Ruxton Co. Five- 
minute talks were given as fol- 
lows: 

“How We Get Salesmen to Call 
on New Accounts”—Philip Will, 
Sill Stove Co. 

“The Industrial Bettermen Ad- 
vertising Committee”—J. D. Ells- 
worth, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

“What Financial Interests Can 
Learn From the A. N, A.”—Gil- 
bert H. Montague. 

“Picking Them Out by Hand” 
—J. J. Buzzell, Hyatt Roiler Bear- 
ing Co, 

“Getting the Dealer’s Support” 
—H. W. Prentis, Jr., Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

“Putting Pictures on Your Pay- 
roll”—Henry Hale, Ethridge Co. 

“Advertising Costs and the Sell- 
ing Plan’—J. Roy Allen, Mint 
Products Co. 
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“What Is Your Appropriati 
Buying?”—L. L. King, Goole 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

“Behind the Scenes in the Audit 
Bureau”—Stanley Clague, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

“The What and Wherefore of 
Film Advertising”—Tim Thrift, 
American Multigraph Sales Co, 

Friday’s session was addressed 
as follows: 

“To Dominate or Not to Domi- 
nate”—Bernard Lichtenberg, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 

“Has Increased Volume of Ad- 
vertising Decreased the Pulling 
Power of Mediums?” — Lloyd 
Mansfield, Buffalo Specialty Co, 

“Limited Space With Large 
List vs. Larger List With Smaller 
Space”—O. C. Kayser, Hygienic 
Products Co. 

“Occasional Color Pages vs, the 
Consistent Schedule”—J. Roy Al- 
len, Mint Products Co. 

“Next to Reading” vs. “Adver- 
tising Section”’—W. T. Chollar, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 

“Censorship” — George Fowler, 
Colgate & Co. 

“The Advertising Man and the 
Law”—Harry D. Nims, 

“The Solicitor That Solicits”— 
fy L. Schaeffer, National Tube 

0. 

“What I Get From the A. N. A.” 
—F. W. Tufts, Detroit Steel 
Products Co. 

“Team Work Between Sales and 
Advertising Departments”—H, J. 
Winsten, H. Black Co.; Saun- 
ders Norvell, McKesson & Rob- 
bins Co. 

“Sales Schools and the Place of 
the Advertising Department in 
Such Schools”—C, E. Steffey, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. 

“Laws and Lawmakers”—W. H. 
Ingersoll, Robert Ingersoll & Bro. 

“The Percentage Increase in 
Printing Production Costs”—John 
Clyde Oswald, of The American 
Printer. 

On the closing day one of the 
resolutions passed endorsed the 
work of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. Another 
requested the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau to collect and tabulate 
statistics of manufactures by coun- 
ty units instead of State units. 
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Our Boy Problem in Democracy 


By HERBERT HUNGERFORD 
Editor of The Boys’ Magazine 


T IS our particular problem as 

publishers, but your problem, 
also, as a good citizen. You will 
agree with us that training boys 
for democracy is a most vital mat- 
ter. But no doubt you will find, 
as we have found, that the aver- 
age boy is far more interested in 
being amused and entertained than 
he is in learning the principles or 
pursuing the prac- 
tices of democracy. 
So, most folks and 
most magazines de- 
yote their attention 
to providing boys 
with plenty of easy 
entertainment. And 
boys are the easiest 
persons in the 
world to amuse. \ 
Reading boys will THE BOYS 
take almost any- 
thing you give them, 
providing it is in story form. They 
have their preferences, of course, 
when parents give them a chance 
to choose for themselves. But, if 
the parents do the choosing, few 
boys will object to anything that 
is provided in the way of story 
books or story papers. 

We admit, therefore, that we did 
not pursue the easiest path, when 
we decided to make training boys 
for democracy the chief purpose 
of our magazine. We had a real 
problem to solve. We even lost 
a little circulation when we first 
started upon this democratic pol- 
icy. But we have solved our prob- 
lem and we are now gaining cir- 
culation more rapidly than ever 
before in our history. And we 
are gaining circulation by selling 





the democratic idea and plan of 
our magazine to the boys them- 
selves. In brief, after some ex- 
perimenting, we solved our prob- 
lem by devising a system of dem- 
ocracy training that is even more 
attractive and entertaining to most 
boys than any other form of en- 
tertainment. 

I am a mere editor, vastly ig- 
norant of many of 
the fine points in 
your science of ad- 
vertising. Just the 
same, I’d like the 
chance of showing 
any _ advertising 
man, how and why 
our training - for - 
democracy policy 
gets such a grip on 
our fellows. I'd like 
to tell you more 
about our Square- 
fellows Republic, Our Boys Own 
Advisory Editorial Council, Our 
Training for Democracy Prize 
Contests and several other fea- 
tures that help us to make good 
on our slogan, “The Boys’ Own 
Journal of Democracy.” It’s not 
my job to sell space. Our adver- 
tising men are doing pretty well, 
thank you. But I claimed that the 
democracy idea could be sold to 
boys, and I’ve proved that. Now, 


agazine 





* I'm claiming that this idea will 


have an equally strong appeal to 
advertisers, when you induce them 
to investigate it. Do I get a 
chance to show you? Drop a line 
to Herbert Hungerford, Editor of 
The Boys’ Magazine, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York City. 


The Boys Magazine 


Publishing Office: SMETHPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
THERON R. LYLE, Advt. Mer. 
23 East 26th St. New York City 


Western Advertising Office: 
COLE & FREER, Mgrs. 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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One Day 

the English Market 
will be your immediate 
objective. 


Every manufacturer or merchant house 
marketing branded, guaranteed goods suc- 
cessfully in America has, we believe, a future 
in England. Except for the stretch of ocean, 
there is no gap dividing England from Amer- 
ica worth mentioning. You will switch from 
sales records in Ohio to those for, say, the 
English Midlands without any real differ- 
entiation of thought. 


Believing this, we desire you to remember 
when you are setting out to market in Eng- 
land that your advertising can be safely en- 
trusted to us. We have an organization 
running under the impetus of success. It is 
trained and equipped to give a thorough and 
complete service, adequate to carry through 
the highest responsibility and trust. It is 
serving successfully many first class adver- 
tisers in England and its reputation for 
integrity of purpose and good work will bear 
closest investigation. 


If we can help you to form your plans of 
operation in England by sending information 
touching your goods and their prospects, let 
us know. 


W.S. CRAWFORD, Ltd. 


Advertisers Agents & Consultants, 
CRAVEN HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W. C. 

















Selected Salesmen Bring Increased 
Business 


$19,000,000 Business with 1,714 Unselected Salesmen; $50,000,000 Busi- 
ness with 500 Selected Salesmen 


By Albert E. Haase 


N obtaining salesmen, business 
Lies followed the line of least 
resistance. An applicant who has 
the appearance of a salesman in 
the opinion of the employer, and 
whose experience as he relates it 
supports this appearance, is read- 
ily chosen. It has seemed unnat- 
ural to place obstacles in the way 
of the man who wants to sell 
something for you. 

The applicant establishes the 
question of fitness through action. 
The new salesman fails, earns an 
amount sufficient to meet living 
expenses, or else he succeeds in 


the field. This is_ selection 
through action. 
this condition is to be 


changed in order to eliminate the 
man who fails, and the man who 
merely earns an amount that 
meets his living expense, then se- 
lection must come before action, 
and not through action. 

Selection before action carries 
with it much painstaking effort. 
If it would supplant selection 
through action it must have as its 
chief merit: Increased financial 
value, 

Many selective systems, which 
aim to ferret out the successful 
salesman from the mass of appli- 
cants, have come into being within 
the last decade. Various types of 
business undertakings are repre- 
sented in ranks of the users. A 
study of the system used by the 
more important organizations 
should be of value to any organi- 
zation which contemplates the in- 
troduction of scientific selection 
in its sales department. 

, An experience of seven years 
in the use of a selective system 
ives the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., authority to speak. 

In 1912 that organization had 
1714 salesmen employed under the 
selection through action theory. 


These salesmen produced a busi- 
ness of $19,000,000. 

In 1918 under the plan of se- 
lection before action there were 
but 500 salesmen with the organi- 
zation. These salesmen produced 
$50,000,000 in business. An in- 
crease of $31,000,000. An increase 
obtained by a staff of 500 as 
against the business obtained by a 
staff of 1,714 salesmen. 

These results, and seven years 
of experience with this idea bring- 
ing plans that have changed with 
the years, and which do not pur- 
port to be perfect, provides the 
Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company with an _ experience 
worthy of the attention of any 
business organization which is 
seeking knowledge of a very diffi- 
cult, though highly over-rated 
question. 

The first consideration of the 
Phoenix Life Insurance Company 
in the selection of a salesman is 
that the salesman should believe 
in the wisdom of life insurance. 
A realization on the part of the 
applicant of the fact that the life 
insurance business is a profession, 
providing a permanent occupation, 
is of next importance. 

This rule is stressed; for it is 
common knowledge that many 
men have turned to the selling of 
life insurance as an occupation to 
be had when no other work was 
available, as an experiment, and 
as a part-time job. 

When these two qualifications 
have been conclusively proven, 
other definite rules are applied 
The prospective salesman must 
come within the age limits of 24 
years, at one end and 38 years at 
the other end. His education must 
show a college experience (not to 
be interpreted as a complete col- 
lege education) or its equivalent. 
A departure from this standard is 
seldom made. 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 





Supremacy 


of the 


GAZETTE 


Display 
Advertising 


For the eleven months ending Novem- 
ber 30th, The Evening “Gazette” leads 
the Telegram (Morning) 216,090 lines 
and leads the Post (Evening) 2,238,338 
lines. These comparisons are for daily 
only. Gazette has no Sunday. They do 
not include classified advertising. 


l 


. Largest evening circula- 
tion. 


Only two-cent evening 
circulation in the City of 
Worcester. 


Largest evening City and 
Suburban circulation of 
any Worcester daily. 


CONCENTRATED almost 
wholly within Worcester’s 
immediate trading zone. 
Nearly every copy tells 
on Worcester trade! 


WORCESTER 
GAZETTE 





The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 
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An applicant who has had ex. 
perience in insurance is not de. 
sired as greatly as one who has 
not. If with this lack of insur. 
ance experience there is coupled 
an experience in selling, an jp- 
creased preference is displayed. 

The truly selective examinations 
follow these preliminary inquiries, 
Mental and physical tests form the 
solid part of the selective process. 

The use of these tests have an 
important psychological effect upon 
the prospective salesman in that 
they make them see that he is 
really being selected, and in that 
they convince him that the job of 
selling life insurance will not go 
to any applicant, but only to one 
who is able to meet exacting re- 
quirements. 


THE MENTAL TESTS 


The mental tests have two dis- 
tinct phases: a written examina- 
tion and an oral examination. 

The written mental examination 
which is intended to prove the ap- 
plicant’s ability, the showing of 
the possession of such qualities as 
resourcefulness, alertness, and the 
application of lessons gained 
through common experiences, is 
sufficiently familiar, in its broad 
outlines to require no detailed ex- 
planation. It is, in principle, the 
same test which the army applied 
during the war when the selection 
of leaders, whose fitness should 
not be questioned, was of great 
importance, 

With this task finished the ap- 
plicant finds at least three inter- 
views ahead. Each interview is 
with a different person, and yet 
each interview covers the same 
questions.” 

Each interviewer working inde- 
pendently with the applicant bases 
his report upon five considera- 
tions. These considerations are: 

(1) Appearance and manner— 
this consideration calls for the in- 
terviewer’s judgment of the man- 
ner in which the applicant will im- 
press customers by his physique, 
bearing, facial expression, cloth- 
ing, neatness, voice, cheerfulness, 
self-confidence and courtesy. In 
arriving at this judgment the im- 
terviewer has weighed the appli- 
cant against five salesmen who are 
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—as I told Jess Wilson 
of Pompeian 


HEN I dropped off the Century at Cleveland last 

week to see Jess Wilson and W. W. Wheeler, of 

Pompeian, I found them debating whether or not 
e drug trade papers in 1920. 


I said to Wilson, ‘‘You’re a fine 

scout! You will shoot nearly a 
million dollars at Mrs. and Miss Con- 
sumer next year in the Post and La- 
dies’ Home Journal and other national 
magazines, but you hesitate to spend 
a paltry 2% of that amount in trade 
papers. Yet 2% of your advertising 
appropriation would buy you a 
double-page ‘‘spread’’ in nearly every 
drug trade paper—or would buy you 
colored inserts in select trade me- 
diums which cover the country. 


¢ “You know that many potential 
retail sales for Pompeian creams 
are ‘translated’ at the drug store 
counter into sales for some of the 
many unadvertised SIMILAR creams 
that naturally carry a larger profit. 
You can help to end this practice by 
merchandising your national adver- 
tising to the dealer—and to his 
clerk. 

“The druggist seldom reads the 

Ladies’ Home Journal. He 
doesn’t see your advertising. Why 
not reproduce your national copy in 
DRUG TOPICS? Show him how this 
copy creates the sales. 


¢q “Show him HOW your copy cre- 
ates TEN sales for your cream 
to every one sale he can make on 
some similar unadvertised cream. 
Show him how TEN sales at 10c 
profit each makes him more money 
than one sale of another brand carry- 
ing 20c profit. Show him how your 
TEN sales bring ten customers into 
his store to whom he can sell other 
goods, 


“Reason this all out for him. 

Prove to the clerk that it is 
better to concentrate all his effort on 
ONE nationally advertised cream— 
Pompeian. 


“Naturally, this copy must be 
placed where it will be read. 
Most drug trade papers are reference 
guides to be referred to when the 
druggist is hesitating over the market 
price of some crude drug. Many of 


them are skimmed over lightly by the 
druggist who wants to know who has 
been elected President of the State 
Druggists’ Association. 


“But Drug Topics is READ. 


“It is pocket size. 17,000 live 

wires read it every month. These 
17,000 subscribed and paid in advance 
voluntarily. In thirty-six years no 
solicitations for subscriptions have 
ever been made. The subscription 
list of 17,000 today represents actual 
100% reader interest, and is not the 
result of any propaganda,” 

Well, Wilson, what do you 

say? Forms for the January 

issue close (in New York) 

on December fifteenth. Wire 

to say you’re with us. 


M. 


Publisher 


The Magee f the = trade 


89 Fulton Street New York 
JERRY McQUADE, 
Editor 
MARVIN 8S. SMALL, 
Business Manager 
FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Adv. Mor., 
35 West 39th St., N. Y. C. 

W. B. CONANT, Western Adv. Mor., 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
GEORGE M. KOHN, Southern Adv. Mor., 
Candler Bidg., Atlanta. 

ROY M. EDMONDS, Southwestern Adv. Mor., 
Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 


FANNY FRANK, Pacfic Coast Adv. 
Los Angeles, Cal 


Mor., 
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DISTINCTIVE 
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In THE YALE RECORD, the illustrated 
humorous fortnightly of Yale University; adver. | 
tisers will find a distinctive publication which | 
reaches a highly concentrated market of unexcelled 
purchasing power. 
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Impressions are easily formed in this market by 
young well-to-do men at an age when their buying 
habits are being formed. 

The national circulation of THE RECORD 
includes the railroad stations and twenty hotels 
in New York City and the leading hotels in the 
fifteen largest cities of the country. | 
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Leading Advertisers of November Are: 














Swift & Co. 
Armour & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Otis Elevator 
Mimeograph 
Autostrop 
Washburn-Crosby 
General Electric 
Tiffany 

Bevo 

Fatima Cigarettes 
Whitman Candies 
Bowman Hotels 
Venus Pencils 
Horlick’s 


Packard 
Rolls-Royce 
Cunningham 
Peerless 

Stutz 

Nash 
Kelly-Springfield 
Altman 

Lord & Taylor 
McCreery 

Arrow Collars 
Boston Garter 
Stetson Hats 
Varsity Underwear 
Holeproof Hosiery 


The Service Department of THE RECORD 
investigates local sales’ conditions and arranges 
for distribution of goods in local stores and of 
circulars to students’ rooms. 


Send for new illustrated booklet NOW! 


The Yale Record carries more national advertising and 
has a larger circulation than any other college publication. 


THE YALE RECORD, Inc. 


N. F. AUSTIN, Business Manager 


Yale University a 


- New Haven, Conn. 
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in the employ of the Phcenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and 
who have these qualities in vary- 
ing degrees. This list is the in- 
dividual interviewer's own choice. 

(2) Convincingness : Under this 
heading the interviewer gives his 
opinion of the tact, clearness and 
force with which the applicant will 
present the interests of the Phee- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany to its customers. ‘ 

(3) Industry: In this consider- 
ation there is a judgment of the 
applicant’s energy and persever- 
ance which involves a study of the 
applicant’s reports and the impres- 
sion which the interviewer has 
gained thus far in dealing with 
the applicant. : 

(4) Character: An opinion on 
this question calls for considera- 
tion on the part of the interviewer 
of the ambition, honesty, thrift, 
loyalty, spirit of service, freedom 
from drinking and gambling and 
immoral acts of the applicant. 

(5) Value to the Firm: In this 

last task of the interview a de- 
termination of the value of the 
applicant to the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is made. 
Into this determination enters, of 
course, a comparison of the appli- 
cant with five of the salesmen of 
the organization. The personal 
history of the applicant and the 
reports which he has presented 
from former employers and from 
other sources are also considered 
in arriving at the valuation. 
_ An average is made of the rat- 
ing given the applicant by each of 
the three interviewers and this 
average stands as the applicant’s 
rating on the basis of the inter- 
viewer’s return, 

The physical examination, the 
last examination required of the 
candidate, is thorough, and is of 
much importance. 

The three ratings, the result ob- 
tained in the mental test, the aver- 
aged rating of the interviewers, 
and the physical rating, are aver- 
aged. If this final average of the 
applicant is more than sixty per 
cent correct, he becomes a mem- 
ber of the selling force of the 
Phenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, provided he agrees to 








Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


Would you believe it if 
you were told that 


One Washington news- 
paper, in its most re- 
cent Automotive Sec- 
tion—not a special is- 
sue, just the regular 
day of the week for 
news and advertising of 
this sort—printed 45 
separate display adver- 
tisements and 106 sep- 
arate advertisements on 
the automotive direc- 
tory page? 


A year ago in No- 
vember the same paper 
published 3,128 lines of 
automotive advertising 
—a bit more than 11 
columns; in November 
this year it published 
57,787 lines of automo- 
tive advertising—more 
than 206 columns. 


It’s true—and the paper 


is The Times. 


The Washington Times 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Textile 
Industry South 


The South is the section 
where the cotton yarn, cloth 
and hosiery mills are being built. 
A Boston textile journal recent- 
ly made the following interest- 
ing admission: - 

“Every week news from the 
South indicates increased mill 
building and it is not promoters’ 
work, but carefully planned ex- 
pansion for a great and grow- 
ing industry. Last week an- 
nouncements covered new mills 
with well abové 100,000 spindles, 
and not a word so far of a new 
Northern mill.” 

The men who are building 
these mills in the South are the 
men who are also operating the 
older mills. They are the buy- 
ers of everything: building ma- 
terial, roofing, paint, industrial 
houses, sanitation and water 
supply, power machinery, tex- 
tile machinery, dyes, chemicals, 
mill supplies, office equipment, 
automobiles and trucks. 

MILL NEWS is the southern 
operating man’s weekly, and has 
been serving him for twenty 
years. It is his mutual friend 
and helper. Let it tell him about 
YOUR PRODUCT and YOUR 
SERVICE NOW. 

A. B. C. proof of circulation. 
7,857 average net paid for past 
year. 

More than sixty southern cot- 
ton and knitting mills have en- 
gaged pages in the PEACE and 
PROSPERITY number, Decem- 
ber 25. This will be a very 
handsome issue and especially 
valuable for technical advertis- 
ing to the mill trade. Page rate, 
$49.40 (9% x13 inches) (7 x 10 
after Jan. 1, 1920.) 

MILL NEWS 
203 E. Sth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
(Advertisement) 








sign a contract in which he prom- 
ises to take and complete the edy. 
cational course of the organiza. 
tion. 

_ The training course, peculiar to 
imsurance, has as its chief lesson 
the value of co-operation, If the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company can succeed in impress- 
ing upon the salesman’s mind the 
fact that it desires to eliminate 
“red tape” to bring the sales- 
man’s every effort into concerted 
action with the work of the or- 
ganization itself it considers that 
the educational course has been 
worth while. 

The organization helps the new 
salesman through a personal su- 
pervision in his selection of pros- 
pects. When with this aid a list 
has been prepared it offers all the 
resources of the home office in 
the preparation of letters and cir- 
culars, and gladly offers to adapt 
its office routine to meet special 
requirements. But when this is 
done it informs the salesman that 
the question of the solid returns 
in the form of commission rests 
entirely upon the ability of the 
salesman; for it is at this point 
that salesmanship ability enters. 

This co-operation is, of course, 
always given to every member of 
the sales organization, but it is 
particularly impressed upon the 
new salesman. 

In the very method by which 
the story of the co-operative ef- 
forts are told, through the employ- 
ment of a chart headed “Heads 
“Earn more Dollars,” the broad 
principles of the foundations of 
insurance salesmanship are for- 
mulated for the applicant. 


PROPER COMPENSATION PROBLEM 


A still more impressive chart, 
although not so highly instructive, 
is one called “An Interesting 
Trail.” In this chart the new 
salesman learns that one letter 
sent by the home office to a pros- 
pect brought an agent four cus- 
tomers and $2,500 in commission. 
Its purpose is to show the possi- 
bilities obtainable through _the 
skillful development of indirect 
Jeads and close co-operation. 

Every chart, every example 
which the organization can pro 
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The Manternach Company 


Announces the Establishment of Offices in 


New York 


at 
220 Fifth Avenue 


Under the Management of 


Mr. Herbert K. Carter 


Formerly of The Curtis Publishing Company 





The Manternach Company 
Advertising Agents 


New York 





Hartford 
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New York 
Marbridge Bldg. 








Since 1817—Connecticut’s 


Greatest Newspaper 


Che Hartford Times 


8c FLAT, JANUARY 1, 1920 


The Times is in “class A’”’ be- 


cause it delivers the goods. 


If you have a good article and 
good copy you must hold a great 
big bag; the paper’s capacity for 
selling is almost unlimited. 


In Hartford the circulation of 
The Times is more than 
double that of the two 
other Hartford dailies 
combined. Won't you please 
let the last paragraph sink in! 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES 





Chicago 
Lytton Bldg. 




































duce is brought forward to prove 
the value of co-operation meas- 
ured in terms of compensation for 
the individual salesman, 

The compensation of the sales- 
man is a question of much signifi- 
cance in the system which the 
Phenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has formulated. Proper 
selection, adequate training, and 
reasonable compensation form the 
legs of the tripod upon which the 
system stands. 

The Phenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company believes that 
men who are selected with great 
care and who pass the exacting 
tests, can and ought to be financed 
when necessary. A standardized 
plan of compensation, which has 
been termed “a salary and bonus 
plan” has been brought into being 
in order to meet the reasonable 
compensation issue. 

Under this plan the choice of 
several schedules of compensa- 
tion is open to the new salesman. 
If no salary is desired or needed 
the new salesman obtains a full 
commission contract. If financing 
is necessary then an adequate sal- 
ary and a fixed commission per- 
centage is provided for a period 
of one year; or for a period of 
four months, depending upon the 
choice and financial condition of 
the salesman. 

There is no feeling that the per- 
fect system whereby the model 
salesman can be obtained has been 
found at the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, but there is 
the feeling that the right road has 
been entered upon, and that this 
road will lead to the system which 
will make it possible to obtain, 
with the greatest amount of hu- 
man surety the model salesman. 
It offers as the groundwork for 
this feeling the financial returns 
which the system has brought. 

A changed character of the 
business of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, is the 
most readily visible outcome of 
the plan, according to the officers 
of the company. 

A higher type of salesman has 
been obtained and created through 
the system. A better type of cus- 
tomer has been brought to the 
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oun. Greene 


Co. 
Charles T. Main 


Major 
James F. Monaghan 


were members of the Commission 
in behalf of the United States who 
, weeks in Belgium appraising 
the damage done to textile manu- 
facturing establishments in Belgium 
by invading Germans. 

All of these men are leading mill 
cnginoosing concerns and are con- 
sulted by hundreds of textile manu- 
facturers. They are regular adver- 
tisers in the “Wool and Cotton 
Reporter.” 

lt was of Major Monaghan that 
John Bancroft, the head of one of 
the ree textile manufacturin 
and finishing concerns in the world, 
wrote the following letter: 
JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO. 

5 7 5 Bleachers, 
Dyers and Finishers 
Wilmington, Del., 
llth Mo., 14th, 1916. 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 

530 Atlantic Avenue, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
Gentlemen: 

I have been much interested in a 
series of articles that have been run- 
ning through your paper for the past 
year or more, written on the “Bleach- 
ing, Dyeing and ——— of Cotton 
Goods,” by some one evidently very 
familiar with this subject. o my 
mind they are the most practical arti- 
cles that have ever been published in 
an American paper. I would like 
very much to know whether you con- 
template publishing these articles in 
book form at any time in the near 
future, as I think they would make 
a useful text book. In any event I 
would be greatly obliged if you would 
kindly advise me of the identity and 
address of the writer of the articles, 
as I should like very much to have 
the opportunity of meeting him and 
shaking him by the hand sometime. 

Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) John Bancroft. 

The ‘“‘American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter” gives service to its sub- 
scribers, hence a voluntary sub- 
scription list, as shown in our regu- 
lar circulation statements. No pre- 
miums, no chromos, no subscription 
solicitors, all paid in advance because 
the heads of all textile mills in the 
United States know that they want 
the “American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter.” 

Advertising rates upon application 

AMERICAN WOOL AND 

COTTON REPORTER 


530 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON 




























a” 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Conklin Pens 


Parker Pens 
Eversharp Pencils 


Are Advertising in the Atlanta 
Journal. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


a 


aay) 
Daily League 


PEAS— 


Wisconsin’s farms produce about 
one-half the nation’s peas—and they 
lead in sugar beets, hemp, fine seed 

ain and cabbage, too. 

mly one order and one payment 
necessary to blanket the State (or 
any part of it) with the 30 leading 
daily newspapers. 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Wisconsin Daily League 
J sville, Wi i 
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company by the higher type of 
salesman. The higher type of 
customer has given the Phenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
a better quality of business, and 
has made one of the most vexing 
problems of life insurance the 
lapsing and surrendering of poli- 
cies easier for the Pheenix or- 
ganization through a decreased 
ratio, as compared with the ra- 
tio under the old salesmanship 
scheme. 

Increased business and de 
creased expense in the mainte- 
nance of a selling staff give ample 
justification for the wisdom of the 
Phoenix Life Insurance Company 
in putting its faith in this selective 
system. 

Its achievements should point 
the way for other types of busi- 
ness who are groping for new 
methods of salesman selection; 
for insurance, as we know it, has 
constantly because of the uncer- 
tainty with which it deals—life— 
been forced through necessity to 
systematize and make certain 
whatever functions of its business 
it could, 


Oil and Two Chain Store 
Accounts with Frank Agency 


The B. P. Lentz Oil Furnace Co, 
New York, has put its advertising ac 
count in the hands of Albert Frank & 
Company, advertising agency, New 
York. A campaign in which news 
papers and magazines will be used on 
a national scale has been undertaken. 
The National Shirt Shops, a chain 
store organization with headquarters at 
New York, and the Co-operative Blouse 
Stores, headquarters at New York, 
have also put their advertising accounts 
in the hands of this agency. 

A campaign in which newspapers of 
the West will be used has been & 
gaged in for the National Shirt Shops; 
and a campaign in which newspapers 0 
the East are being employed has been 
undertaken for the Co-operative Blouse 
Stores. 


John Duffy, Assistant to Presi- 
dent of Lehigh Valley R. R. 


John Duffy, who was at one time ad 
vertising and publicity manager of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, New 
York, and who has been assistant to the 
Federal Manager, United States Rail 
road Administration, of the Lehigh Val- 
ley, Susquehanna & New York, 
Buffalo Creek Railroads, has been ma 
assistant to the president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company. 
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RE and* WATER 
ENGINEERING 














HB following advertisers 
Taes among those who have 
used Fire & Water Engineer- 
ing during the current year: 


zW. Sige Meavilie Co. 
Neptune Meter Co. 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Worthington Pump & Ma- 


chinery Corp. 
International Motor Co. 
FE. L. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
F. Rubber Co. 

Maxim Motors Co. 
Flower Valve Mfg. Co. 
paws eee Corp. 


— Expos. Munic. Equip. 
Lock Joint Pipe Co. 
American-La France Fire En- 


pz 





Christensen Enaineering Co. 
American W. ;* Ww 
a we e orks 
pepe 
Dery & ous ly © 
Pittsburgh Meter — 
Peter — Co. 


Pirsch & 

wd mo ne Engine Co. 
ra — Ly ~e Co. 
P. smith" eto. 
Kennedy Valve" Mfg. 
United States Cast = Pipe 

& Poundry Co. 
Brass Mfg. Co. 


a 


E 








Member: 
Associated Business 
Papers, Incorporated 
Applicant—A. B.C. 


Since 1877 the 
only weekly 
devoted to the 
three funda- 
mental related 
industries: 


FIRE FIGHTING 
and 


PREVENTION 
WATER SUPPLY 
SANITATION 


318 W. 39th St., N.Y.C. 








N ANUFACTURERS of the 
i following lines can_ad- 
vertise to advantage in FIRE 
AND WATER ENGINEER- 


ING 


Acetylene Torches 
Addressing Machines 
Alarm Systems 
ye! Compressors 
Asbestos Products 
Ash Handling Equipment 
Auto. Appliances & Accessories 
Fire Alarm 


































Cleaners, Ete. 


Equip. 


Plants 
Apparatus 


Steel, Concr. 


Oll and Steam 
re 
and Equipment 


Equipment 
ete. 


Gauges and Recording Instr. 
Grates, Boiler and Furnace 
Helmets and Masks 
Gasoline Motors 


ydrants 
Hydraulic Rams 
Leak : and = Locating Inst. 





Meters 

ener Peows ap 

otor re paratus 
Office Equipment 
Pressure Regulatord 


Packing, P 

— & Coatings, Pipe, Tank 
5 isti 

Pipe, all kinds rea 


Power Plant Specialties 
Pumps, Fire and Water 
Pumping Machinery 

— Valves, Governors, ete. 


. Mi 
fea “Tires, ete. 
Trench Digging Machines 
Water Softening Equipment 
Well Drilling , + -—-, 
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Facts About 
Wichita 


Kansas is the greatest wheat producing state. 


And Wichita is right in the great wheat belt, 
which runs North and South through cen- 
tral Kansas and Northern Oklahoma. 


The wheat produced within 100 miles of 
Wichita in 1919 is estimated to be worth 
$200,000,000 
The seven flour mills grind 7,950 barrels 
dail; . 
The farmers in the Wichita ~ ae are able 
to buy anything they wis Advertise 
your products to them thee The Wichita 
Eagle— their home paper—the largest daily 
newspaper published in the state of Kansas. 
Daily— City 16,743 Total 55,220 
Sunday—City 17,791 Total 61,387 
THE WICHITA EAGLE 
Wichita, Kansas 
Special Representative 


8. C. BECK WITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York Detrvit Chicago St. Louis Kansas City 





Sag 


we Show is held 
' in Wichita — »~ 








High Production Brings High 
Wages and Low Consumer Cost 


Labor Problem Is a Problem of Management and Selling 


By W. R. Basset 


President, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


T= is what every man who 
employs is up against: 

1, Rising, jumpy, wage costs 
which in turn mean rising, jumpy, 
finished-goods costs. 

2. A steadily declining lack of 
interest in production on the part 
of the worker, making it all but 
impossible to relate the wage to 
the work. 

3. An impression on the part 
of the worker that he has the em- 
ployers on the run and that it 
would be just as well to keep them, 
running. 

In the meantime, very little 
work is being done; consequently 
prices are rising and give every 
evidence of continuing to rise as 
production trails . behind con- 
sumption. Prices can come around 
to a reasonable, free, consuming 
basis only when the productive 
facilities of the country start to 
produce without stint—or if a 
foreign power, such as Germany 
or Japan, begins to produce in 
pre-war fashion and dumps goods 
inon us. And with conditions as 
they now are we should not be 
able to meet competition regard- 
less of tariff. With exchange as 
it now is, and with our costly pro- 
duction, we are the easiest marks 
in the world. Do not let us fool 
ourselves on this point. 

Many of us have been thinking 
of this dwindling: production 
purely as a labor problem large- 
ly because one of its striking 
features is the worker’s unwill- 
ingness to work. The Labor 
Conference considered the prob- 
em as one of wage regulation. 
The union representatives would 
have ushered in the new era by 
compelling union membership as 
a prerequisite for work—although 
they called it collective bargaining. 

the numerous resolutions 
Proposed none touched the really 


vital problems that I have stated. 


The worker does not want to 
work, He would prefer to do a 
lot less work and get a lot more 
money. That is intolerably hu- 
man of him! A great number of 
people have told him that is quite 
possible. A considerable number 
of employers would like to have 
a lot more work done for them, 
and get more for it by paying less 
for having it done. A few have 
murmured that this, too, is pos- 
sible. 

Of course, neither side is right. 
The only way that anyone can 
get more is to do more. That ap- 
plies to the employer as much as 
to the employee. The worker will 
not do more work unless he has 
a good reason why. The good 
reason has to be given by the 
employer and the only way that 
he can give it is through man- 
agement that really manages. 

Our problem to-day is pri- 
marily one of management—of 
using that which we have to the 
best advantage. Let us see why 
that is true, and what can be 
done about it. Something not 
only can be done about it, but 
is being done. 


OVER-PRODUCTION 


The ever-present fear of the 
workman is over-production. There 
is nothing academic about his 
fears. Over-production means 
shutting down the plant and shut- 
ting off wages. To-day all em- 
ployers are asking for more and 
more production. The almost uni- 
versal answer of the worker to an 
appeal for a greater production is 
higher wages and less output. 
The worker is not going to work 
himself out of a job, 

Is the worker right? We all 
affect to believe that the way to 
abolish poverty is to increase 
wealth, and the only way to in- 
crease wealth is through produc- 
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tion which will give an ever- 
widening margin over consump- 
tion. That is the plain, economic 
principle. By decreasing produc- 
tion the worker is courting both 
individual and national poverty. 
The worker is following the wrong 
course—but has he chosen that 
course or been forced into it? Is 
modern industry generally or- 
ganized on the basis of an ever- 
increasing production with a 
lowering price to the consumer? 
Or is it organized on the worker’s 
basis of production limitation? 

Take the employer’s side. How 
many employers concéde, except- 
ing in theory, that over-produc- 
tion is not a danger? It is true 
that to-day no employer, for the 
moment, fears over-production. 
He is not thinking quite so far 
ahead. He is thinking rather of 
the orders on his books; He is 
thinking of a year or two of maxi- 
mum output. But normally, over- 
production occupies nearly as 
much of the attention of the man- 
ufacturer as limitation of produc- 
tion occupies the attention of the 
worker. 


THE FEAR OF FALLING PRICES 


The average manufacturer is 
very much afraid of a drop in 
prices and because he is afraid of 
a drop in prices he is afraid to 
over-produce and saturate the 
markets. He is afraid of fully 
meeting the demand for his prod- 
uct and having to close down. His 
mind is running in the same 
groove as his employee’s. 

It is an extraordinary fact that 
most industr‘al troubles arise not 
from the en.ployer and employee 
having divergent views on the 
same subject, but, on the con- 
trary, arise because both hold the 
same view. The twain differ in 
application and that is where the 
rub comes. When two men hold 
fundamentally different ideas on 
any subject, there is at least a 
basis for discussion, but when 
they hold the same basic idea and 
draw from it different conclusions 
then comes real trouble. 

The manufacturer says, “If I 
produce too much [ shall not be 
able to sell it unless I cut my 
price, and if I cut my price I shall 
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lose money. If I shut down and 
hold the stock in reserve to feed 
out according to demand [ shall 
not only slacken my turnover but 
I shall have to bear the additional 
cost of an idle plant and also run 
the danger of breaking up my 
organization.” 

The workman says, “If I do too 
much the factory will get ahead 
of the sales and we shall go on 
part time or shut down.” 

The employer and employee dif- 
fer only on what amount of ef- 
fort will cause over-production 
and who should decide the limit, 

The manufacturer, knowing his 
markets, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, tries to produce up to 
them in the hope of continued ex- 
pansion. The workman, not 
knowing the markets, fixes a limit 
arbitrarily. That is all the differ- 
ence there is between the two of 
them. 

It must be self-evident that if 
the worker can be convinced that 
high production is to his interest 
and not against it, then we shall 
have no more limitation of pro- 
duction. But before the worker 
can be so convinced the employer 
must also be convinced, and he 
will not gain that conviction un- 
less he not only thoroughly grasps 
the true economics of business, but 
also applies them through exact 
costs and thoughtful planning. 
Thus the satisfying of labor is a 
problem going back into the very 
conception of the business. 

The prevailing thought is that 
the best business couples high pro- 
duction and high prices—taking 
a chance on glutting the market. 
For this must be substituted the 
principle that the best business is 
to be had only with constantly in- 
creasing production accompanied 
by constantly increasing wages, 
constantly decreasing costs of pro- 
duction, and constantly decreas- 
ing sales prices. If this principle 
were applied to business we should 
have a real mutuality of interest 
between the employer and the em- 
ployee. It would make a complete 
answer to the radical argument 
that Capital, by its control of pro- 


duction, makes for high sales 
prices and, by shutting down 
whenever the market becomes 
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The Heart of the Home 


T’S the boys and the girls—the young people—that 
make the home! They are the big consideration with 
father and mother. The whole machinery for home 

maintenance is planned and run for our children. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, known and loved 
by two generations, goes straight to the heart of 
200,000 desirable homes, where it has come to 
be a sort of family institution—the kind of paper 
that is read and enjoyed by all the family, and at 
the particular time when their 100% Consumer- 
value and the tremendous Buying-influence of the 
young folks in these homes is continuously and 
aggressively in evidence. 


These are the fundamental reasons—proved by results 
delivered—why YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY as an ad- 
vertising medium is commanding a deserving and grow- 
ing recognition from national advertisers. Its use, with 
either or both THE Boys’ WORLD and THE GIRLS’ 
COMPANION, makes any campaign in the Boy-and- 
Girl field (of which The TRIO provides over half the 
entire circulation) literally twice as effective by carrying 
your sales message directly and responsively to the heart 
of a MILLION ADDITIONAL HOMES. 


(The advertising gain for 1919 already exceeds 60%) 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Il. 


WESLEY EB. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 





Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mitton Boys anv Giants 


Tae Boys’ Wortp THE.GIRLS’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 
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“Wry didn’t they 
print it on paper 
that would last ?’’ 


VALUABLE RECORD—ILLEGIBLE or at best 
so dog-eared as to require careful repairs, or 
tedious copying. 

Where’s the economy in that? Yet the man who shaved a few 
dollars off that job by specifying a paper ‘‘just as good”’ probably 
felt a glow of satisfaction at his thriftiness. 

Remember, paper’s chief reason for being is its use in making 
records. Print your records—and that means every important 
document in your business—on Old Hampshire Bond. 

Try to tear it, and note how tough and strong it is. Crease a 
sheet, and see how tight its texture. Compare it with other bonds 
—did you ever see better color and finish? 


Send for a copy of “The Art of Paper how carefully it is loft-dried and seasoned; 
Making’’—and learn how Old Hampshire and you will know why it is the durable 
is made from clean, new, white rags ; bond paper for business use. 
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glutted, despotically controls the 
rate of wages. That argument 
to-day remains unanswered in 
practice. Under the present 
standards of business, the radical 
argument that Capital controls 
production is right. Capital does 
control production and does hold 
out for a high price, and we can- 
not correct the inherently uneco- 
nomic error of limitation of pro- 
duction by the worker unless we 
first correct the inherently uneco- 
nomic error in Capital’s belief that 
a market may be saturated. 

As a matter of fact it is not 
possible to over-produce. It is 
possible to under-consume. 

Under-consumption results when 
that which is produced fails to 
meet’ the demand. This failure 
may be due to a number of rea- 
sons. The more frequent are 
price, adaptability and quality. 


THE CASE OF THE FORD 


Let us take some instances: The 
most conspicuous refutation of the 
theory of over-production is the 
Ford motor car. If fifteen years 
ago anyone had asserted that the 
number of these little cars which 
are now being sold could be sold, 
he would have been met with the 
triumphant answer, “Where are 
you going to sell them?” And I 
very much doubt if anyone could 
have given even an inkling of 
where and how such a number of 
cars might be disposed of. No 
one could have conceived except 
as in a dream, that a low-priced 
motor car could find so many uses. 

Take the telephone. When 
telephones were expensive com- 
paratively few people had them, 
and then only for business rea- 
sons. As the cost slightly de- 
creased they got into the higher 
class homes, but to-day when they 
are cheap they are looked upon 
as a necessity and the house that 
does not have a telephone is the 
exception rather than the rule— 
and yet there are enough of these 
exceptions to provide more work 
ahead than the telephone com- 
panies can visualize. 

Take the typewriter. Its prog- 
ress has been much the same as 
that of the telephone excepting 
that its distribution has been ac- 
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Phenomenal 


Crop Prices 


Ruled this fall on the three 
big money crops of Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi—way 
yonder and above the aver- 
age of war years. 


While the South in gen- 
eral has had to be content 
with the higher prices rul- 
ing on cotton alone—here 
in Louisiana the farmers 
enjoyed the advantage of a 
million acres in sugar cane 
and rice supplementary to 
cotton. 


Sugar Cane 1919 average 
selling value is $17.00 per ton 
against $7.50 the two previous 
years. 


Rice 1919 average selling 
value is $2.50 per bushel, 
against $1.92 the two previous 
years. 


Cotton 1919 selling value 
is 34c per pound, against 27¢ 
the two previous years. 


Louisiana’s sugar and rice 
crops of 1917 and 1918 to- 
gether averaged $93,535,296 per 
year. 


Here’s Another Fact— 
It’s impossible to cover the rich 
sugir and rice farming districts 
of Louisiana without the use of 
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at 210 Camp Street 
New Orleans, La. 
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TEMPT THEM! 


Advertising for new cus- 
tomers, written from anew 
angle in a new way! 


Series of advertisements for 
agencies or advertisers. 


22 E. 31st St. New York City 
Author of “‘Advertisze!’’ 











“‘How Many People 
Are Honest?” 


Every advertising man or 
Sales Manager sooner or later 
finds this question blocking the 
way to some otherwise perfect 
merchandising plan. Extremely 
illuminating experiences of 
eighteen of the largest retail- 
ers in the country doing exten- 
sive credit business are re- 
lated in the December 3d issue 
of the 


RETAIL e@aiats LEDGER 


The News Magazine of Retail Business 


Among more than 100 other 
features of this issue are 
Thomas J. Mulvey’s article on 
“Putting News Into Retail 
Copy,’’ W. Livingston Larned’s 
views on dealer electros and 
“The Letters of Adelphi Daly 
—Demonstrator.”’ 

For a year’s subscription— 
24 semi-monthly issues of this 
news-magazine—send $1 to 


Room 220 


Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 











companied by a vast improvemen: 
in the machine rather than by a 
lowering of price. The typewriter 
are cheaper than they used to be 
because they contain more for th 
money. It is quite impossible to 
visualize a condition in whid 
there could be more typewriters 
in the world than buyers for then, 
Very few people care to be both. 
ered reading a hand-written letter 
Anyone who can use a machin 
finds it quicker to write with i 
than by hand. The instances 
might be multiplied and they bring 
us face to face with the question 
and a big, vital question it is 
why, then, should not every bui- 
ness be equipped to meet the prob- 
lem of under-consumption and to 
elevate that consumption rathe 
than to dismiss it as an inevitabk 
result under the title “over-pr- 
duction ?” 

I think that we can take its 
fixed that we have no right to ask 
for intensive production excepting 
perhaps in an emergency such a 
war, unless we are prepared t 
forfend against what we al 
“over-production,” and I think we 
can take it for granted that w 
shall not meet this thing called 
“over-production” if we plan ou 
activities in such a manner # 
always to put the product in the 
hands of the consumer at a conti- 
uously lower price, whether that 
price be actually or only cir 
paratively lower, and at the sam 
time increase wages. 

On the face this looks like a 
impossible proposition, but on th 
contrary it is easily possible, But 
it requires skill and intelligence 
One company has, compared with 
1914, an increased material cost 
of 50 per cent, an increased wagt 
cost of over 100 per cent, and yt 
has increased its cost of produc 
tion at the factory door by only 
7 per cent for unit produced. It 
increased volume of producti 
enables it to sell at less than i 
1914 price! And _ inevitably, # 
flowing out of this result, that 
company has no labor trouble o! 
any kind, and whereas the 
ciency of workers generally has 
steadily declined and the averagt 
manufacturer is exceedingly happy 
if he can get 75 per cent 0 
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FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT 


Foreign 
Advertising Service 


is not a new department of our 
business. For many years we have 
been attending to the needs of our 
clients abroad, establishing foreign 
connections for that purpose. 


Today we are one of the few advertising 
agencies able to originate, write, illustrate 
and place foreign business direct. 


Among the clients whose foreign interests 
we are serving are the following: 


Eastman Kodak Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
International General Electric Company 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
Atlas Portland Cement Company 

Corona Typewriter Company 

The Miller Lock Company 

The Studebaker Corporation 


We shall be glad, through our Foreign 
Department, to serve the interests of any 
advertiser not engaged in competing lines. 


FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
Foreign and Domestic Advertising 
470 Fourth Avenue, corner of 32nd Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office: Monroe Building 
Monroe St., and Michigan Ave. 
Associated with Mather and Crowther, Ltd., London, Eng. 
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INTEREST 
d 


Continued Interest 


It is claimed by a promi- 
nent advertising man that 
an average of less than 30 
seconds is devoted to the 
reading of a magazine ad- 
vertisement. 








We have a medium that is 


in a Class by itself. 


It is not read and laid aside 
to be forgotten—but your 
message is kept before your 
prospect and read many 
times a day. 

The whole family will read your 
message—mother, father and the 


children, and in many cases it will 
be brought to visitors’ attention. 


You can use our medium to 
advantage. 


For Details Address 


OSELDA CORPORATION 


14 West 40th St. New York City 

















princi cy, tk 

ciency of the workers in this com- 
has steadily increased and is 

to-day at its highest point. — 

This company did not arrive at 
this result by accident. It did not 
discover any secret, and it did 
not invent any tools or equipment 
sufficient to account for even a 
small fraction of the record. What 
that company did do among other 
things was first to discover its own 
costs and then to work on a defi- 
nite schedule—that is to set its 
figures in advance and, instead of 
making the cost accounting purely 
a hindsight proposition, to make 
it a forward-driving force. 


OVERHEAD AND PRODUCTION 


It is an elementary fact that the 
factory burden or overhead does 
not increase in ratio with produc- 
tion. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the indirect charges in 
manufacturing will amount to 
about 50 per cent of the direct 
charges, but a doubled output will 
not double this expense. If, for 
instance, a worker at piece rates 
makes one hundred articles a day, 
and then by an improved process 
or by added skill and economies 
of movement makes two hundred 
a day, the employer can afford to 
pay more per article for the two 
hundred because the overhead 
charge per article on the two hun- 
dred articles will be just one-half 
of the per article charge on the 
one hundred output. 

This ratio is not always recog- 
nized; managers do not common- 
ly increase wages and reduce sell- 
ing prices with an increase of pro- 
duction, and therefore, they hold 
out no real inducement to the 
worker to increase his activity. 
Indeed, many concerns go so far 
in their effort to maintain prices 
that when orders are scarce they 
will preserve their factory price 
rather than lower it to increase 
orders, and by the very mainte- 
nance of price actually lose money, 
where had they lowered prices 
they could have earned money. 

The intelligent manner in which 
to use costs is to make of the 
overhead a real weapon by estab- 
lishing a normal overhead based 
on a certain volume of business. 
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“Publica- 
tions-—out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 




















Parcel 


No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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““BUYING BY 
ROADBUILDERS”’ 


SELLING A 
BILLION $ FIELD 


66 UYING by Roadbuild- 
ers,” a 28-page took- 
let, analyzes this indus- 

try, and shows that these 

buyers spend more than a Bil- 
lion Dollars, annually, for 
material, machinery, supplies 
and accessories. It also shows 
money appropriated for next 
year and how it will be spent. 
é¢ UYING by Roadbuild- 
ers” will help in map- 
ping out your 1920 sales 
campaign. Copy to those in- 
terested, on request. . 


BETTER ROADS & STREETS, 
DAYTON, OHIO 

P. S. A classified Directory will be 

printed in our January number and 

shows more than 500 products used 

in this field. Is yours among them? 























Graffco 
SIGNALS 











'T HESE Signals 
will help you to 
locate immediately 
any information in 
your card files—no 
matter how large or 
complex. Not a sep- 
arate system but the 
essence of efficient 
aid in. any system 
you are using. Neat, durable, in- 
expensive friends that can be put 
to work five minutes after they 
report for duty. 


Samples and particulars FREE. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-Seaving Office Devices 











If the volume of business fai, 


below the minimum then the 
utive will cut his sales pri 
whatever extent may be 

to bring the volume of bus; 
above the minimum for over 
distribution. In such cage 

or may not make any mong 
he will at. least break eves 
he will not lose money as hen 


| certainly would were he to 


to preserve prices and go 


| the production below the 
| mum. Knowing the 


production a dead level igy 
lished below which the 
not go—business must be ff 


| cover at least this minim 


stead of bowing to the ine 
the manager will then regard 
minimum as a danger 
point at which every sale me 
direct “out-of-pocket.” 

In the present condition of lar 
and material prices it is not» 
much a question of how little th 
article may be sold for but rather 
of how small an increase in pric 
will have to be made, and her 
again we discover that without th 
expense apportioned on the bass 
of maximum and minimum thee 
is no check against boosting ® 
the price with every increase@ 
wages or material. In fact, i 
ordinary practice is to take th 
rising costs more or less Witt 
equanimity and pass them om, 
little augmented, to the consumer 
with never a thought that in this 
continually raising prices the % 
cious circle is being sustained and 
ultimate national disaster is being 
invited, 

The other way to meet rising 
costs is so to plan production that 
it will constantly increase both in 
volume and in_ efficiency and 
thereby so thinly distribute the 
overhead that the saving in pro 
duction and the saving in over 
head produce an article which can 
be sold at approximately the price 
that was had when both labor and 
material were much cheaper. 


NO OVER-PRODUCTION HERE 


This is more or less what the 
company that I have referred to 
has done. They have not only 
sold themselves on the point 
over-production is only a 
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The more a manufacturer produces 
and sells, the heavier grows the 
volume of matter which must be 
dictated and written by the men 
who handle the advertising, and the 
faster all of it must be written. 
That means The Dictaphone. 


” Fe : 
teets 


Phone or write for 15-minute dem- 
onstration. Branches in all principal 
cities---see your telephone book. 


TRE NICTAPAVNE 


in the U. 8. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 134-L, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Branches Everywhere 
Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk.”’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ““The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 


‘he Sh Rout: he Chut 
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NAUTICAL 
GAZ ETTE 


An International Te Gee Mhgty 


&: wD, +) Nx 
D>, 


WORTH OF SHIPS FLY THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 


Are you selling your 
share of the marine 
supplies and equipment 
for this gigantic fleet? 


The Nautical Gazette is the oldest 
shipping journal in America 
Itis devoted especially to the 
problems of Ship Operation 
Apply at once for preferred positions 
now open for 1920 


20 VESEY STREET TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BARCLAY 9092 
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sighted way of describing under- 
consumption, but they have like- 
wise sold their workmen. They 
have demonstrated that a steady, 
logical rise in plant production is 
reflected in a steady, logical rise 
in plant wages, and that the 
greater the volume of  fac- 
tory product the greater are the 
average wages and the lower the 
price to the consumer. This con- 
cern is the White Motor Com- 
pany of Cleveland. 

That company has laid, out a 
programme for itself which in- 
yolves a steady growth in each 
year. In the one year they are 
building and planning for a par- 
ticular volume of business in the 
next, and fixing the price of that 
next year’s volume on an overhead 
expense calculated on that volume. 
The relation of the product to the 
wage is very interesting. Here is 
the table : 
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alone increased, unless they con- 
tinually go forward to higher and 
higher production. Therefore, they 
and the company plan together to 
forward production with the ob- 
ject of constantly lowering the 
price of the finished article and 
increasing the wage. 

The same course is open to ev- 
ery manufacturer who will but 
take the trouble to find out his 
costs and then plan his business. 
And thus we have what started 
out as a labor problem rapidly be- 
coming a management and selling 
problem! 


Washington University Has 
Advertising Course 
A course dealing with practical ad- 
vertising has been included as a part 
of its extension programme by Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Instruc- 
tion in this course is under the direction 
of D. A. Ruebel, vice-president of the 
Chappelow Advertising Co., St. Louis. 





Average Weekly 


Earnings 
Based on 51 
Weeks’ Work 


Average 
No. of 
Men 
1,072 
1,419 
1,852 


Factory 
Value 
of Product 
$ 3,836,290 
5,097,523 
6,739,756 


Total 
Wages 
$ 767,496 
927,696 
1,278,426 


6,795,196 
9,023,172 
21,040,078 
17,053,311 
22,448,927 
31,000,000 


33,500,000 


Estimated 





The company publishes all of 


these facts to its men. It has 
committees in which the produc- 
tion problem and the expense of 
the future and the present are dis- 
cussed. There is not a man in 
their employ who does not firmly 
believe that “over-production” is 
a fallacy and that the hope of busi- 
ness and of the worker is in stead- 
ily increased production. 

The average workman hopes to 
hold on to a high wage by doing 
little and therefore preserving a 
demand for himself. The average 
employer hopes to fill his present 
orders and then to get enough 
more orders so that he can keep 
his plant running to capacity with- 
out glutting the market. The 
workmen of this company, on the 
other hand, feel that their high 
Wages are not to be preserved, let 


6,688,051 
9,100,000 





The Wife Gives an Opinion 


on Her Husband’s Business 


The American Society of Sales Ex- 
ecutives held a conference at Lake- 
wood, N. J., on November 17, 18 and 
19. At a dinner given on November 
19, each member made a five-minute 
talk about his business, and then his 
wife made a five-minute talk, giving 
her ideas of what she thought of her 
husband’s business. Many problems 
pertaining to the distribution of mer- 
chandise were given intensive discus- 
sion at the conference, especially the re 
quirements of sales organizations and 
sales plans in the future. 


To Change Size of Butterick 
Publications in 1921 


The Delineator, The Designer and 
The Woman's Magazine, publications of 
The Butterick Publishing Company, will 
not change their size from 800 to 680 
agate lines per page until January, 
1921. 
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Cleveland Charities Unite in Adver. 
tising Campaign to Raise 


$3,425,000 


Cleveland Fills Monster Peace Chest in One Week by Means of Paid 
Newspaper Space and Unique “Sales” Organization of Business Men 


T a dinner: in the banquet- 

room of the Union Club on 
October 18, representatives of the 
charitable organizations of Cleve- 
land and about 100 of the city’s 
business men met to discuss plans 
for a community campaign to 
raise $3,425,000 during the week 
of November 18 to 26, 1919. 

Speakers outlined the campaign 
of advertising and _ solicitation. 
William Ganson Rose, Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee, was 
introduced and said: “In the 
world war we learned that it was 
just as important that the selling 
should be well done by the civilian 
army as that the shelling should 
be well done by the fighting army. 
There was only the difference of 
an “H” between the selling and 
the shelling. 

“The success of the coming 
Community Chest Campaign will 
depend upon selling its idea to 
the people of Cleveland. In plan- 
ning the selling campaign, the 
Committee wishes to start some- 
thing—start something unique in 
salesmanship. With that purpose 
in mind it desires to create to- 
night an organization to be known 
as the Sixty—not six—but Sixty 
Best Sellers. 

“Your job—it is described in 
detail in a booklet to be given you 
to-night—is to sell the philan- 
thropic agency to which you will 
be assigned to the Cleveland pub- 
lic—to make the people under- 
stand your agency and to take a 
real interest in it; to create a 
desire to promote its welfare, to 
pave the way for the teams who 
will seek the funds to fill the 
Chest. 

“Tt will be the best paying job 
you ever had. The dividends will 
be divided among you and needy 
humanity and your city. Your 
dividend will be gratification—the 
best dividend in the world. Needy 


humanity will draw the dividend 
of philanthropic blessings, Cleve. 
land will have a dividend in better 
citizenship and happier conditions, 

“Some job and some pay, you 
Sixty Best Sellers! It’s up to 
you to put the ‘unity’ into the 
Community Campaign. You have 


‘not been told why you were in- 


vited here to-night. Now you 
know. You are asked to join the 
greatest sales force ever or 
ganized in this city. You are 
asked to join the ‘Sixty Best 
Sellers.’ Will you join?” 
Every man in that banquet hall 
joined, and the “Sixty Best Sell- 
ers” were “hired” on the spot, 


THE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The Cleveland Community Cam- 
paign Fund was planned as a 
permanent institution to provide 
all the money needed by char- 
itable, philanthropic and patriotic 
organizations for the remainder 
of 1919 and the twelve months of 
1920. The membership of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
comprises seventy-seven charitable 
agencies. A budget committee of 
men high in public confidence ex- 
amined the money requirements 
of each agency and approved the 
figures. A number of Cleveland's 
foremost citizens took an active 
part in the campaign and assured 
the public that the money would 
be spent as advertised and that no 
other appeals for funds would be 
made before January 1, 1921. 

The campaign organization fol- 
lows: ; 

Central Campaign Committee: 
(1) ‘Solicitation — A. Business 
Men’s Teams; B. _ Industrial 
Teams; C. House-to-House Se 
licitation. 

(2) General Publicity Com 
mittee—A. Sixty Best 
1. Window Exhibits; 2. Flat 
Parade; 3. News Stories; 4 
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30,000 


ice arom GUARANTEED 
FOR 1920 


(Audited by the A. B. C.) 


FARMERS MAGAZINE 


Canada's National Farm Magazine 





Dominant in quality of circulation and 
influential to a more than usual degree, 
FARMERS’ MAGAZINE guides _ the 
| buying of the well-to-do progressive type 
| of Canadian farmer who is the leader in 
| his community. 

A high grade magazine for country peo- 
ple, printed on supercalendered paper with 
two and three color covers, FARMERS’ 
MAGAZINE is practical, entertaining 
and attractive. 


It is the exclusive choice on many cam- 
paigns for reaching wealthy rural Canada. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 








bs 183 University Avenue, Toronto 
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OBS le 
When You Fiure With a Client 


A Monroe Calculating Machine will enable 
you to speedily figure the costs—and 
give proof that your figures are correct 


Every advertising agency has figuring to do. Rates, 
discounts, commissions, lineage, estimates, invoices— 
all mean figuring. And every figure must be accurate; 
every answer must be correct. 


With a Monroe Calculating Machine to carry your 
figure-load you gain simplicity, accuracy and speed in 
all the figure-work in your office. 


Whether adding, multiplying, dividing or subtracting, 
the Monroe quickly gives you the answer and a visual 
proof that every calculation is correct. 


No expert operators necessary, no previous experi- 
ence required. Every desk in your agency that holds 


a figuring job will welcome a Monroe. Ask for the 
**Book of Facts.’’ 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Bldg. New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 


OE 


Calculating Machine 























Stunts. B. Newspapers and Ad- 
yertising; C. Speakers’ Bureau, 

A newspaper campaign using 
paid space, mostly pages, told this 
story in terse English. The first 
advertisement contained a com- 
plete list of the institutions and 
the amounts to be given to each. 
A second piece of copy entitled, 
“Give Charity a Square Deal,” 
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made it clear that the Cleveland | 


Community Fund insured every 
worthy cause enough money to 
operate at maximum 
without want and without waste. 
The Community plan, the copy 
said, was a square deal for the 
giver because of the once-a-year 
campaign and the assurance that 
every cent contributed would be 
used in the work of alleviation. 

The publicity committee de- 
vised a trade-mark. A full-page 
advertisement was used to feature 
this trade-mark a few days before 
the campaign opened under the 
caption, “Get Used to This 
Baby.” Cleveland citizens were 
advised that every man, woman 
and child in the community would 
have a part in the campaign and 
that 12,000 workers had pledged 
themselves to its success. 

Another full-page advertise- 
ment brought before the public 
the fact that relief work, care of 
the helpless, the handicapped, the 
friendless, is the business of every 
resident of the city, and that the 
Community Fund would safeguard 
the ease and comfort and con- 
venience of every citizen. In a 
parallel column appeared the com- 
plete list of the charitable agencies 
under the caption “They All 
Work for You.” 

Another advertisement, entitled 
“A Man from Your Home Town 
Died Last Night,” tells how money 
contributed to the community fund 
seeks unknown friends in trouble. 
A paragraph reads: 

“The money that you give to the 
Community Fund is humanized 
money that does helpful things. 
It provides service to those who, 
by reason of illness, or old age, 
or helplessness, or some tragic 
handicap, are in desperate need. 
You never know how close it may 
come to you personally—it’s quite 
possible that your contribution 


efficiency | 














Splendid Opening 


Experienced 
Copy-Writer 


Salary $3600 Plus 


At present the “plus” represents 
an undetermined quantity, but 
just as soon as the man or 
woman we employ proves that 
his or her “plus value” is worth 
one, two or three thousand dol- 
lars to us, we'll be glad to add it 
to the thirty-six hundred. 

We want a human dynamo with 
vision—initiative—ambition and 
the power of clear expression. 
We want a man or woman with 
an analytical mind and an under- 
standing of business economics. 
The superficial thinker or writer 
will not do. 

We require a copy writer who 
understands fundamental copy 
principles and who has the abil- 
ity to stimulate buying motives. 
Fifty percent of the work will 
be devoted to mail-order copy— 
including the preparation of 
copy for mail-order mediums— 
letters—catalogues and booklets. 
Candidates should write us fully 
about their qualifications, en- 
closing samples of published 
copy and, if possible, a photo- 
graph. 

Applications will be held in con- 
fidence. : 

The successful applicant will be- 
come identified with the largest 
national advertising agency in 
Baltimore. 


TheGREEN-LUCAS 
COMPANY 


Albert Building 
Hanover & Fayette Streets 
Baltimore, Md, 
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Is Your 
Industry 
Organized 


to meet the many problems 
of reconstruction growing 
out of the War? 


The value of : 
Co-operative 
Competition 

has been demonstrated in 

many important industries in 

Reducing Waste, Increasing 


Production and eliminating 
unfair Trade Practices. 


Manufacturers interested 
in co-operation with their 
competitors can obtain the 
services of a complete or 
ganization, now acting for 
several important industries, 
with an eminent authority on 
industrial associations as le- 
gal counsel. 


Correspondence Confidential 


Bank References Exchanged 


The Moore Institute 


of Industrial and Commercial 
Associations 


208 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, III. 
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may help some friend of othe 
days, whose need you do tot 
know. But’ always and all ty 
time, in a thousand ways and 
many guises, the Community Fun 
money is practical help to thos 
whose need is great.” 

Throughout the Newspaper copy 
stories of the good accomplished 
by the various philanthropic 
agencies characterized the 
for funds, as for example, the af. 
vertisement headed, “Save Me! 
Give!” illustrated by a large cx 
of a year-old baby appealing for 
help and containing the folloy. 
ing statement: 

“In all of Greater Cleveland 
there is but one blind baby, fh 
Cleveland proper, none! And a 
though Cleveland’s population has 
increased by two-thirds in the last 
ten years, you will find about one. 
eighth as many blind children 
(only three, up to the age of six) 
as there were in 1909.” 

The publicity committee wisdy 
decided to feature the constructive 
aspect of the need for help rather 
than recitals of heart-wrenching 
stories of present distress and 
disease. 


THE SIXTY BEST SELLERS 


Independent of _ all other 
agencies, the group of business 
men known as the Sixty Best 
Sellers, made the Cleveland cam- 
paign different from like projects. 
The thing it represents seems to 
have been overlooked in similar 
community movements. The char- 
itable organizations of a city 
represent a body of people skilled 
in social service, expert in minis- 
tering to the needs of the groups 
they serve but unfamiliar and u- 
qualified to seek and persuade the 
public to’ contribute its interest 
and money to meeting those needs. 
On the other hand, there is the 
great mass of the public itself, for 
the most part uninformed of the 
needs, but willing to meet them 
when convinced of their existence 
and genuineness. Each man of 
the Sixty Best Sellers was a& 
signed’ to a particular orgamiz 
tion. For example, one man u& 
dertook to promote the interests of 
the Visiting Nurse Association 
He called a meeting of its 
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_ TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORIES 


are now 

















| classed with 


everyday 


utilities. Their enormous 
circulation and persistent 
use are insured by neces- 
sity, and make them re- 
markably effective adver- 


tising mediums. 











“ ADS ” 
in 
a these 











| NEW YORK 





mediums 
command attention, 
bring business and 
cost little. 


Try them. 





| TELEPHONE 
co. 
Directory 


Advertising 
partment 


15 Dey St., 
New York City 


Tel. Cortlandt 12000 
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and principal workers. From 
among them he appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange a float for the 

, another to plan a window 
display, others for writing human 
interest stories for the newspapers, 
for photographing homes and peo- 
ple served by the association, for 
organizing members for the speak- 
ers’ committee, forming a band, 
orchestra or quartette, devising 
“stunts,” and developing every 
possible resource of the associa- 
tion to bring its work before the 
public in an educational way. 

The campaign opened on Tues- 
day, November 18. Every organi- 
zation, of which there were over 
100, had arranged for at least one 
and in many cases two or three 
window displays. Prizes for the 
best exhibits stimulated competi- 
tion. The displays remained in 
place for the full length of the 
campaign. Some remarkable ex- 
hibits, many of them “live,” made 
effective appeals, as, for example, 
one showing the operating room 
of a hospital, with surgeon and 
nurses preparing for an operation 
on a “patient” represented by a 
manikin. 

A float parade, held on the last 
day of the campaign, excited a 
good deal of rivalry for the prizes 
offered, and many splendid floats 
were designed. One float showed 
the work of the Mouth Hygiene 
Association with actual children 
receiving dental treatment. 

This campaign lasted one week. 
The character of the advertising, 
the city-wide interest awakened, 
the avoidance of grewsome themes 
in the publicity and “towel-wring- 
ing” in the copy, left a decidedly 
pleasant taste in the public mouth. 
All expenses of advertising and 
clerical help, included in the sum 
of money asked for, amounted to 
less than one per cent of the total, 
which will be more than covered 
by the interest on the fund. 


Batten Agency Has Marine 
Engine Account 


The Hooven, Owens, Rentschlaer 
Company, Hamilton, O., marine en- 
gines, has put its advertising account 
in the hands of the George Batten 
vi Inc., advertising agency, New 
ork, 
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THE NEW 
RATE SCHEDULE 


of the Broadway Sub- 
way and Home Bor- 
oughs Car Advertising 
Company, Inc. for 
cards, posters and 
painted boards will 
be effective on Janu- 


uary 15th, 1920. 


Broadway Subway and Home 
Boroughs Car Advertising 
Company, Inc. 


67 Liberty Street, New York City 


We get “All” of Brooklyn 
and the “Best” of Manhattan 

















ONE MAN 


Advertising Agency 


of the highest standing, 
fully recognized, seeks 
associate capable of se- 
curing and handling 
accounts. 


Substantial interest to 
right party. 
Give full particulars. 


Answers held in strict- 
est confidence. 


“A. D. V.” Box 103 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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Wanted 


Assistant Sales Manager 


If you are between 25 and 35 
years young—if you have had 
some real sales experience—if 
you have directed or have proof 
you can direct men—if you can 
go right into a salesman’s terri- 
tory with the man himself and 
help him to see larger sales, new 
ideas, and teach him to under- 
stand true co-operation between 
factory, sales and advertising— 
if you are optimistic and can 
give true loyalty to your em- 
ployer— 

Then a progressive manufac- 
turing company selling direct to 
the dry goods stores wants to 
hear from you. Experience in 
their line not necessary provided 
you are the type of man we 
have specified. 

Address “J. L.,” Box 97, 
Printers’ Ink, New York City. 














WANTED—A REAL 
SALES MANAGER 


A rapidly growing tire and 
rubber manufacturing plant in 
the West offers unusual future 
for energetic, experienced and 


resourceful sales manager. 
Must have had thorough na- 
tional selling experience with 
recognized companies and have 
made at least seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars.per year. Busi- 
ness volume now nearly ten 
million dollars. Expect to do 
double next year with new 
lines. Applicant must have 
ideas and experience which will 
help put over this increased 
volume. Give details in first 
letter. W.°E., Box 108, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Albert Frank Agency 
Dinner for pe da 


The forty-seventh anni 
founda of Albert Frank & of te 
nec., advertising agency, 4 
was celebrated rosea oe 
given by that agency to some 
hundred members of its ie 
Included among those present at th 
dinner were a from the 
organization’s offices at i 
Philadelphia. Chlcage imi 

The principal address of the even 
was made by Frank James Rascon: 
president, who in his speech emphasis 
the great need of human interest 
advertising. He spoke of the 
change in public opinion which is mb 
ing necessary a new mode of presen 
tion, whereby the advertisers’ 
of services are presented to r ina 
natural, intelligible, human way. Th 
fact was further brought out that seem. 
ities also, in the last analysis, are mer. 
chandise, and that their successful gk 
is subject to the same broad pri 
of merchandising and advertising thi 
rule the distribution of commerdd 
products. 


Trade-Mark and Patent Re 
quirements in Poland 


Trade-marks and patents which wer 
entitled to protection by virtue of mg 
istration before February 7, 1919, » 
accordance with Russian and 
decrees, formerly in force, will be valid 
in Poland if again registered befor 
June 30, 1920, according to a decre 
recently issued by the Polish Govem- 
ment. The Republic of Poland has at 
hered to the International Convention 
for the protection of industrial property 
adopted at Paris on March 20, 188i, 
and revised at Brussels December \4, 
1900, and at Washington June 2, 1911, 
a. to an announcement 
by the Government of Switzerland a 
October 10, 1919. 


London Publications in New 
Hands 


Graphic, The Graphic 
Weekly and The Bystander Weekly, 
London, have been purchased by 
W. H. Berry, who represents a South 
Wales syndicate. This syndicate a 
ready owns the London Sunday Times, 
the Queen, and the Field. In addition 
to its publishing work, it is reported 
that this syndicate intends to 
lish in London a string of 
price restaurants. 


Alois G. McKay in Mail- 
order Advertising 


Alois G. McKay, formerly with te 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been made assistant — 
of the advertising department of 
Kansas City plant of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago. 


The Dail 
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111% 


ADVERTISING GAIN 


An increase of 42 columns a day—1265 for the 
month! 

During November the Ohio State Journal pub- 
lished 111% more paid advertising than was 
printed in the same period a year ago. 

This is more than double the percentage gain of 
all the other Columbus dailies combined! 








A New High-Water Mark 
ate Lines 
Paid Advertising November, 1918 - 341,700 
Paid Advertising November, 1919 - 721,200 
Gain - 379,500 























In the past six months the Ohio State Journal has 
recorded the following gains over similar months 
of a year ago: 62%, 68%, 80%, 88%, 90% and 
111%. 

No national or local advertiser could ask for 
more conclusive evidence that the Ohio State 
Journal reaches the buying power of Central 
Ohio—and gets results. 


RALPH F. HIRSCH, Advertising Manager 


he Obio State ‘Journal 


“The Fastest Growing Paper in Ohio”’ 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Fifth Avenue Building Peoples Gas Building Colonial Building 


TWELVE HUNDRED 
COLUMNS INCREASE 
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ItWas the First! | 
It Is the Best! 


There is nothing in Buffalo so 
good and artistic as 


- the beautiful 


Photogravure Section 


of the 


Buffalo Sunday Times | 


over 


80,000 


EVERY SUNDAY 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 





28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
11 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit 
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Extensive Advertising Used in 
Ontario Temperance Fight 


Both Sides Advertised Widely, Thus Enabling the People to Vote In- 
telligently 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


IVE years ago, prohibition in 

Canada was a political football. 
At that time neither of the estab- 
lished parties—Liberal and Con- 
servative—dared to come out with 
a flatfooted prohibition platform. 
Hon. N. W. Rowell with his 
“Banish the Bar”—meaning just a 
substitution of the buffet system— 
platform was hopelessly buried 
under an avalanche of “wet” 


votes. 

But hardly a candidate, in the 
recent elections, could be found 
who would openly oppose the total 
prohibition of alcoholic liquors. 
Surely such a result, backed up as 
it is by the stupendous majority 
of nearly 400,000 for a perma- 
nently “dry” Ontario, is convinc- 
ing proof of the efficacy of mod- 
ern advertising to mold public 
opinion. 

There are those who say that 
the war brought about these re- 
sults but that is not the case’ The 
war merely presented the oppor- 
tunity and emphasized the need 
for reform. It was the well or- 
ganized and well advertised cam- 
paign of the Committee of One 
Hundred which really won for the 
Province the Ontario Temperance 
Act which went into force Sep- 
tember 16, 1916. This act was to 
be in force and effect for the dura- 
tion of the war and six months 
thereafter. 

This body blow to the “wet” 
forces left them gasping but dur- 
ing the interim between the armis- 
tice and the referendum vote they 
reorganized their forces and bent 
all their efforts to defeat or ad- 
vantageously amend the Ontario 
Temperance Act. The Citizens’ 
Liberty League was organized and 
funds for an advertising campaign 
secured. Local branches were 
formed wherever possible and the 
whole province was stumped and 


canvassed to vote against the On- 
tario Temperance Act. Repre- 
sentatives in the House favorable 
to the repeal of the Ontario 
Temperance Act were urged into 
action with the result that the 
ballot presented to the electors on 
October 20th was a complex, 
confusing questionnaire asking 
four distinct questions which were 
so divergent and yet so inter-re- 
lated that few could tell where a 
“Yes” vote on some questions and 
a “No” vote on the others would 
lead to. This was exactly the sit- 
uation the “wets” desired as they 
had hopes of winning something 
out of the confusion of the people. 
The “drys” had a tremendous task 
to educate the male voters on such 
a ballot but when it is remem- 
bered that the women of the prov- 
ince were voting for the first time 
the issue was highly complicated 
and uncertain. In fact most of 
the straw votes, on both sides, 
showed an alarming number of 
spoiled ballots due to the electors 
misunderstanding the meanings of 
the questions as well as the method 
of indicating their opinions re- 
gardmg them. 

Both the “wets” and the “drys” 
had been using the slogans “Vote 
Four Times ‘Yes’” or “Vote Four 
Times ‘No’” as the case was and 
the people according marked in a 
“Yes” or a “No” on the ballot in- 
stead of the required X. This in- 
cidentally indicated the effect the 
advertising was having upon the 
issue and while these straw votes 
were but private affairs taken at 
random, the results inspired re- 
doubled advertising efforts. The 
Ontario Brewers’ Association 
threw its hat into the ring and 
came out with a campaign for a 
higher percentage of alcohol in the 
“temperance” beer. They issued 
a challenge with a $5,000 forfeit to 
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the Ontario Referendum Commit- 
tee calling upon them to prove 
that beer of the alcohol content 
they (wets) advocated was intoxi- 
cating, but the Ontario Referen- 
dum Committee ignored this at- 
tempt to drag them into such a 
controversy which would be an 
indirect admission that a stronger 
beer was desirable. 

Instead the “drys” stuck to the 
main issue and with smashing ad- 
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disappeared from the Proving: 
was the subject of an 
able advertisement. Then 
was the general prosperity Of the 
province, the happiness of its peo. 
ple, the increase of cash sales an 
the decrease of bad debts and y 
on down the big list of advantage 
following in the wake of prohiti. 
tion. 

Against these the adyertix 
ments of the Citizens’ Liben 


League argui 
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Drink—a Racial Curse 


= neared 
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loss of person 
liberty, class leg 
islation, misrepr. 
sentations, danger 
from drug add. 
tion, etc. And th 
Ontario Brewer 
Association sy 
ported these wit 
their separate 
campaign for; 
stronger beer. 

The people ¢ 
Ontario were tk 
jury. 


Ontario Tempe: 
ance Act. The 
listened to wi 
arguments wh) 
this or that 
amendment shoul! 
be made or to ear- 
nest appeals to 
vote “no” fow 
times. They t 
tired to study th 
questions and {0 
learn how to man 
their ballot. The 
they  renderi 
their decision 0 
the case voting 4 
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ADVERTISING OF THE “ANTIS,” WHO WON THE DAY 


vertisements in newspapers, peri- 
odicals, on billboards, buttons, and 
by direct mailings, drove home 
the advantages of prohibition as 
experienced during the three years 
the Ontario Temperance Act had 
been in force. Many startling 
comparisons were made public for 
the first time. The decrease in 
crimes and the few inmates of the 
jails in the province. The fact 
that alcoholic insanity had almost 


colossal “dy 
vote on all fou 
questions. Thus they decided tk 
merits of two big campaign 
Both of these were good from 
an advertising standpoint—wed 
displayed, well written, we 
placed — but one based on 2 
product of highest quality, th 
other on one of highly ques- 
tionable merit. The ultimate? 
sult is as it always will yao 
tory for the advertising: foun 

upon genuine quality and ment 
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SALES LITE RATURE 
88 Gold St. 7 8sts""" New York 
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Statistics 
and 


Mailing Lists 
of the 


Automotive Industries | 
also 


Direction of Mail Order 


Campaigns 





An organization of 300 people in Des Moines | 
and 100 more in our Service Branches at | 


New York City, Detroit and Cleveland. 


We want to serve you—and have a booklet | 
full of valuable information and statistics | 


which we send FREE for the asking. 


Write us NOW! 





Motor List Company 


409 Grand Avenue Des Moines, Iowa 


MARTIN TUTTLE, Proprietor / 
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British Joint Industrial 
Councils 





Aim to Effect Co-operation Be- 
tween Employers and Employees 
—Public Interest in Work of 
Whitley Committee Is Aroused— 
Features of the Industrial Coun- 
cil Scheme 

GEVE NTY-ONE industries, 

representing about two million 
workers, in Great Britain had, up 
to May 13, 1919, taken steps 
toward the formation of joint in- 
dustrial councils under the plan 
recommended by the reconstruc- 
tion committee on relations be- 
tween employers and employed 

(known as the Whitley Commit- 
tee), and thirty-five industries had 
completed the organization of 
these councils and held their first 
meeting, according to Bulletin No. 
255, just issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

This bulletin contains a reprint 
of the five reports published by 
the Whitley Committee and other 
oficial documents issued by the 
British Government for the pur- 
pose of promoting the organiza- 
tion of industrial councils. There 
is also a brief account of the 
progress made by May 13, 1919, 
in the organization of councils, 
and a chart furnished by the Min- 
istry of Labor shows graphically 
the stage reached by the various 
industries at that date. 

The plan suggested by the 
Whitley Committee has aroused 
very great public interest in Great 
Britain and promises to be one 
of the most significant and far- 
reaching developments of the war 
so far as labor is concerned. 

The committee proposed in its 
first report that joint standing in- 
dustrial councils should be 
formed in the various industries 
where they did not then exist, to 
be composed of representatives of 
employers and employed, regard 
being paid to the various sections 
of ihdustry and the various class- 
es of labor engaged, for the pur- 
pose of considering “matters af- 
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SALES AND 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Large concern requires 
services of competent 
man, familiar with na- 
tional grocery trade. 
Give full details of salary 
earned and personal 
qualifications, which will 
be treated confidentially 
by principals. 

“L. N.” Box 105, care 
Printers’ Ink. 























Export 
Advertising 
Opportunity 


Prominent and rapidly 
growing export organiza- 
tion handling automotive 
and related products has 
opening for young man with 
some export advertising 
experience, particularly in 
preparation of catalogs and 
other printed matter for 
foreign countries. Some 
mechanical knowledge will 
be an advantage. yj 


Give all pertinent details of 
experience and personal history 
in first letter, and mention sal- 
ary required. Do not send 
samples of work—they will be 
requested in case of interview. 
Correspondence will be treated 
as confidential. 


“C.D.” Box 112, Printers’ Ink 
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Agency 
Copy Writer 


A well-established Canadian 
Advertising Agency is in the 
market for a first-class copy 
writer. To a competent ex- 
perienced man the position of 
chief copy executive and di- 
rector will be offered with sal- 
ary fully commensurate with 
ability. Residence Toronto, 
Canada. Position permanent 
with excellent future. Only 
high-class thoroughly expe- 
rienced men with successful 
record of personally credted 
campaigns will be considered. 
Correspondence will be treated 
in strict confidence and should 
cover past record, age and ap- 
proximate “commencing” sal- 
ary. Address, G. W. Davey. 


Consolidated Advertising Service 
Toronto, Canada 



















Direct-by-Mail Printing 
Advertising Salesman 


We want a high-grade man 
who can initiate and sell direct- 
by-mail literature, cut-outs, win- 
dow trims, etc. Must be a sales- 
man rather than a copy-writer. 
Must be familiar with art work, 
engraving processes, etc. Will- 
ing to pay good salary to man 
who can bring proper qualifica- 
tions. No experimenters or 
theorists wanted. Modern plant 
in district midway between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, combined 
population 750,000, Splendid op- 
portunity for advancement. 
Communications in strict confi- 
dence. Address H. A. Blodgett, 
President, Brown, Blodgett & 
Sperry Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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fecting the progress and well-be. 
ing of the trade from the Poin: 
of view of those engaged in it 
so far as this is consistent with 
the general interest of the com. 
munity.” 

Co-operation between employ. 
ers and employed is to be effected 
not only through these nation! 
industrial councils, but also 
through district councils Tepre- 
sentative of trade unions and of 
the employers’ associations in the 
industry and finally in the work. 
shop through the organization of 
works committees representative 
of the management and of 
workers. 

As the first Whitley report 
states: “The national industrial 
council should not be regarded 
as complete in itself; what js 
needed is a triple organization 
in the workshops, the districts 
and nationally.” Briefly stated 
the aims of industrial counck 
are (1) to give the employed, 
direct voice in determining work- 
shop conditions, and (2) to bring 
employers and employed regular- 
ly together in joint consultation 
The questions with which it’ 
proposed the national industrul 
councils shall deal are fully set 
forth in the first report. 

An important feature of the in- 
dustrial council scheme is the or- 
ganization of works committees 
and a large portion of the bulle 
tin is devoted to a reprint of the 
results of an inquiry into works 
committees made by the Minis 
try of Labor. This report gives 
data on the operation of various 
types of shop committees and is 
based on an investigation in 4 
number of different industries, 
including engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, iron and steel, boots and 
shoes, ‘mining, printing, woolen 
and worsted, pottery and fum- 
ture. The purpose of the inguity 
was to bring out the different ob 
jects, functions, methods of pro- 
cedure and constitutions whic 
have been tried in actual prac 
tice. 

Suggested constitutions and 
functions of national industrial 
councils, district councils and 
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16 Years of Specializing 
on Color Engraving— 


16 years of perfecting methods and means 
—have taught us to put the most into 
plates so that the printer can get the most 
out of them. 

We think the exacting clients we’ ve served 
for so long will back up our statement 
that ‘“Trichromatic plates are as good as 
plates can be made.”’ 


The TRICHROMATIC 


Engraving Company 
PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
J. H. TRYON Cc. A. GROTZ 



























Population 65,000 Troding Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Grockton Daily Enterprise 


cane dpe ae A 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries over a page of want advertisements 























THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1695 INCORPORATED 1906 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 








ENGRAVINGS FOR EVERY 
PRINTING PRESS PURPOSE 











225 WEST 39m STREET.NEW YORK 


AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION BUILDING 
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Jumping Off at 
Belated Zero | 


Many of you chaps know what it 
meant to be keyed up waiting for the 
barrage to crack down at zero minus ten 
just before you went over—at such a 
time one lived a lifetime in a minute. 


The MONTHLY was due to go 
across at 8 A. M., October 1, 1919, but 
G. H. Q., P. I., found it necessary to set 
a new zero hour—on December 6, 1919. 


Numerous readers and advertisers tell 
us the delayed offensive has been a suc- 
cess. —The MONTHLY has won a place 
in the hearts of its readers. Enthusiastic 
comment greets it on every hand. 


But we have to go over again. The 
new zero hour is 5 P. M., December 20, 
1919. Forms for the January, 1920, is- 
sue will be closed at that time. 


Get your ammunition up forward 
right away so the next thrust will be as 
successful as the first. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY 


185 Madison Ave. New York City 


ais 
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Ls : . 
works committees are included in | 
the bulletin; also a copy of the | 
constitutions adopted by the pot- | opy en 
tery and rubber industries, which 
: were the first two industries to 
accept the Whitley plan. At the ante 
time the bulletin was prepared 
only three industries — A large, responsible, and rapidly 
pottery and rubber ) had ully de- growing advertising organization 
veloped the industrial council wishes to get in touch with men who 
scheme, that is, had organized rl write copy that brings 
‘ national industrial councils, dis- ; " : 
: ils and works commit- Work handled comprises in the main 
t trict aoe Y k Commercial booklets, letters and folders, though 
tees—New Yor all forms of advertising are touched, 
eC —- including periodical announcements, 
1 M. D. Howell, of Montgom- | | * 
ery Ward & Co., Is Dead The Company plans Direct-Mail cam- 
] pe hie eit eens paigns and then carries them out. 
Maynard D. well, nal 
for Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, The men we want are men with 
died sud enly last week on the S.S. strong reasoning powers—men who 
Empress of Russia while on the way utilize in their “copy” work the 
to Yokohama. Mr. Howell was going principles of evidence and demon- 
to the Orient to make a five-months stration—men who are capable of 
t tour of investigation for his firm in analyzing a business, finding the 
China and the Philippines. y way it can best attain success, ex- 
t Death came to Mr. Howell just as he pressing that way im writing to the ‘ 
was about to realize an ambition toward owner, and then presenting the true 
which he had been working for a num- points in persuasive, convincing 
ll an Geek ¢ mere tones |e oe 
| missionary work in behalf of American We will consider applications on 
merchandise that had been done through- salary or on a fee basis; if satisfied 
out the world, and particularly in the where you are it is not necessary to 
Orient, through Montgomery Ward’s ex- abandon your position. We are pre- 
) port catalogue. The article, which was pared to pay liberally for the kind 
the joint work of Mr. Howell and a of talent we need. We prefer ap- 
= er of the editorial staff of Printers picants to reside in or near New 
Inx, showed how the catalogue had gone York or Philadelphia so that confer- 
er ier atkel » diceak tee 11? Oe Oe noe. 
, - ee ref 
American merchandise. The article said We are handling a great many kinds 
it was the intention of Montgomery of different business campaigns, and 
Ward & Co. eventually to organize a if you have been successful in cer- 
poe er department through which it tain lines we should be glad if you 
- pL Pongo my to “oy arene would state what those have been. ° 
2 ize upon the deman 
he its goods that the export catalogue a gaa will be held in rigid 
ad created. confidence. 
Mr. Howell was a leading authority ‘ ‘ _* 
on parcel post and was one of the coun- We want men of imagination and 
try’s most prominent advocates of an vision—men who can image the pos- 
extension of parcel post as applied to sibilities of a business to the prin- 
foreign countries. cipal in writing, and move the busi- 
ness towards i by sound plans and 
- ae ideas—the type worthy of the con- 
Meetings of Advertising fidence and respect of substantial 
m a“ business clients—the class who can 
Agencies in 1920 generate enthusiasm in each as- 
‘s sentative schedule of the meetings gned quecuet. 
od yy evel Association of Ad- Superficial writers and shallow think- 
} sean Ee BA. a 1920, | | ers will save time by keeping away. 
> ring the year 
of the executive board. The tenth Sincere, thoughtful men of adver- 
pmely meeting of the executive tising experience and talent will 
oard—the first one on the schedule— | | make an extremely advantageous 
al ye RY new a = Jan- | | connection by replying. 
; 14, e eleventh, twelfth and 
pag] tee | Page 5 9 will be | | Address in first instance, 
pril 13-14, July 13-14 de- 
tober 12, respectively A lac +" & FP. do Oe 
decided upon later. The Gear, eanenh * pe me 
meeting of the association will be held Care Printers’ Ink 
on October 13; the place of meeting New York City 
in this case will also be decided later. | 























Is “Don’t Buy Now” a Good 


Business Slogan? 


Less Buying As a Remedy for High Costs Is Being Preached by May 
Business Men 


By Roy Dickinson 


F you should happen to drop 

into a shoe store within the next 
few weeks, and having fixed your 
mind upon a particularly nice- 
looking pair, priced $18.50, should 
be told by the clerk that the pair 
you have on looks plenty good 
enough to him—don’t be surprised. 
The thing has actually happened, 
and the curious part about it is 
that many of the men who are 
experiencing a present loss in not 
selling their goods consider it 
good business policy. A “Buy 
Now” campaign, put on with such 
a blare of trumpets a short while 
ago, is being superseded by the 
still, small voice by many a man 
who is looking ahead, saying, 
“Don’t Buy Now—Save and Pro- 
duce.” 

There’s a certain retailer on 
Fifth Avenue in New York, a 
maker of men’s clothes, a tailor 
patronized by the presidents of 
many of our largest industrial 
corporations, and one of the best 
known of the better grade tailors 
in the United States. He has 
been urging his customers to save 
for some time. He said to the 
PRINTERS’ INK representative: 
“When a man comes into my shop 
to-day, and kicks about the high 
price of business suits, I agree 
with him. I talk to him some- 
thing like this: 

“These prices are high, true 
enough. The goods are not any 
better, and in many cases, not so 
good as the ones you bought a 
year ago,—even six months—for 
less. I certainly wouldn’t buy a 
suit unless you absolutely need 
one. My customers are executives 
of scme of the largest banks, trust 
and industrial companies in 
America, and [I find a lot of them 
agree with me. Personal extrav- 
agance and the reckless use of in- 
flated currency, according to some 


of my best customers, are apt to 
2 


bring the world to the edge of th 
precipice. I am _ willing to th 
these men’s judgment and 

my present losses in sales yolum 
if I can do my little part to bring 
people back to a saner method of 
buying. I think it’s good busines 
Some day when the deflatin 
comes and prices are low many oi 
my customers are going to r 
member what I told them. Whet- 
er they agree with me or notz 
this present time as to its being 
good business, I know it's a fir 
thing as a good-will builder, an 
I hope to stay in business fr 
many years.’ 

Here is one angle of the situa- 
tion which is coming up in may 
lines of business. In this conne- 
tion the words of warning by 
Paul M. Warburg, former Gover. 
nor of the Federal Reserve Beari, 
are significant: 

“Production must be increased 
it is true,” said Mr. Warburg 
“but it is also necessary to co 
vince the reckless consumer tha 
his guilt is as heavy as that o 
the slacking producer. Every dy 
that the present uncertainty, dis 
organization and_ wastefulnes 
continue adds further burdens 
our load and lengthens the road 
we shall have to struggle on if # 
deed we wish to avoid calamity. 

“The world must deflate it 
ideas, and the first step is to clear 
the world’s balance sheet of 
tious assets as far and as fasta 
we can.” , 

The thing which is happening 
among a certain group of met 
chants and manufacturers has 
deep significance for every adver- 
tising man. Outside of the vey 
evident, economic questions 1n- 
volved should the copy appeal m 
selling any class of merchandise 
immediately substitute weafiNg 
ability, economy .and value 1 
style appeal? Should an orgair 
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Where Upkeep Counts Most 


Twelve million miles of 
wire, connecting cities, vil- 


lages, farms;running under 
busy streets and across 
trackless prairies;.these are 


the Bell Telephone’s ave- 
nues of speech. 


These twelve million 
miles of wire, throughout 
every foot of their length, 
must be kept electrically 
capable. 


A few drops of water 
within a cable may cut off 
athousand subscribers. A 
line snapped by storm may 
isolate a district. A wet 
leaf touching a wire may 
stopservice. In most kinds 


of work the lessening of 
efficiency means merely the 
lessening of service; but 
with the telephone, me- 
chanical and electrical con- 
ditions must be practically 
perfect to insure operation. 


The most delicate elec- 
trical currents in use are 
those of the telephone, and 
inspection must be cease- 
less that the lines may be 
kept in constant readiness. 


These conditions and 
costs must be met to pro- 
vide this high standard of 
service needed and de- 


manded by the American 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Madison Tire aRubber Comeanyheh 


FOUR ACRE MANUFACTORY: BUFFALO SALES OFFICES 254 WEST 57™5ST NEW We ME for 


for 
chan 
MANUFACTURERS OF gene 
e 7 aE TE -_ 
oO to a 
SUPERB ENDURANCE arm, 
Since April 191 Backed by 39 Years Rubber experience * 
ager 
Announce publ 
the appointment of Pe: 
H.Tyler Kay com 
Advertising Manager y 
leas 
bett 
Mr Kay comes to us with an pe 
advertising experience covering’ . 4 
over seven years, aving recent- = 
ly been associated with the Milwaukee = 
Journal,‘Milwaukee and the Nemours - 
Trading Corp‘New York. He has» a 
spent one year and a half in the als 
fighting Army of the United States. ‘t 
tisit 
All business pertaining to the ad- am 
ver tising or sales promotion of this an 
Company will be referred toMr Kay. big 
hi 
RUDOLPH A-LOW, PRESIDENT mo 


New York, NY. November24,98 


ret: 
lary 
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sto’ 
not 
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Wanted— 
Top Notch 
Agency Man 


zation with different quality prod- 
ucts concentrate on the more in- 
sive line? 

ay oe pointed out in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK almost all 
up-to-the-minute retailers are fac- 
ing a growing insistent demand 
for more moderate-priced mer- 
chandise. While the attitude is not 
general in all parts of the country, 
the indication is becoming more 
and more evident that people are 
beginning to reduce their purchases 
to a basis of necessity and the 
army of conservative buyers is 
growing by the minute. 

A vice-president and sales man- 

ager of a large concern making a 
public necessity said to PRINTERS’ 
INK: ‘ 
“The consumer—the man who 
finally buys our product—is be- 
coming very tired of salesmen, 
and some of his fellow-citizens 
who tell him that the price of 
shoes is going to be $25 a pair at 
least next spring, and that he had 
better buy a stock of them now if 
he doesn’t want to pay the higher 
price. The “old clothes club” idea 
is getting fashionable. Men are 
starting it. The women have not 
quite come to it yet, but their hus- 
bands are talking to them at home 
nights and you will see a big buy- 
ing change in the very near 
future.” 

It begins to look as though 
John H. Consumer and his wife, 
getting wholeheartedly into the 
present spirit of the thing, are 
also beginning to strike against 
high prices. 

If this trend is becoming at all 
common, what should the adver- 
tising man’s stand be? If he is 
an agent and has many retail ac- 
counts, is he to tell his customers 
that advertising to keep people 
out of their stores is good busi- 
ness, or advise the manager of a 
big manufacturing plant not to 
look only at the present orders on 
his books, but to look ahead six 
months ? 

The H. C. Capwell Company, 
retailer, of Oakland, Cal., in a 
large-space advertisement recent- 
ly, which took the place of the 
Stores usual merchandise an- 
nouncement, advised the public to 
cease buying until the world 





Experience in person- 
ally planning and direct- 
ing national advertising 
of first rank manufactur- 
ing concerns is an abso- 
lute requisite. No sec- 
ond fiddle nor merely 
promising youngster will 
do. Must be seasoned 
timber with capacity 
proven to the extent that 
his present salary is at 
least $5000. Must also 
be able to report on the 
job by January Ist. 


If you weigh up to or 
beyond these minimum 
requirements, a splendid 
opportunity awaits you 
in one of the largest, 
most beautiful and 
healthful cities in the 
West. Tell us exactly 
what you have done 
yourself, not what you 
have merely been an as- 
sistant in doing. Ad- 
dress “B. M.”, Box 107, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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catches up in production, It stated 
that the high cost of living was 
due mostly to over-consumption, 
with the law of supply and de- 
mand back of it. 
ECONOMY NECESSARY 

“When people realize that to 
get back to normal, we must re- 
duce consumption and increase 
production, add more to _ the 
world’s stores, they will see the 
necessity of observing greater 
economy, working more and in- 
creasing production.” 

The copy was headed “Less 
Buying and More Production a 
Remedy for High Costs,” and 
contained the following significant 
paragraphs: . 

“No one is wise enough to 
enumerate all the reasons for the 
present high prices of manufac- 
tured goods, but the following ex- 
tracts from letters received by us 
will indicate at least one convinc~ 
ing reason, 

“From a Silk Manufacturer: 

“‘Our milt has been closed by 
strikes for the past fifteen weeks, 
and we still owe about 60,000 
pieces of goods for this fall’s de- 
livery, and we will not be in the 
market for spring business for 
months to come.’ 

“From a Dress Goods Manufac- 
turer: 

“‘Our main mill has been shut 
down for the last four weeks, and 
we have had a serious set-back in 
deliveries. We cannot name a 
shipping date on your unfilled or- 
ders.’ 

“From a Children’s Wear Man- 
ufacturer : 

“‘Tt has been our custom to give 
advance notice of increase in 
prices, and allow the trade to 
cover for immediate and future 
requirements before they went 
into effect. Owing to existing 
conditions, we advise you that in 
the future our prices will be in- 
creased without notice.’ 

“From a Shoe Manufacturer: 

“We have just heard from our 
importer that the delay in shipping 
our Grison colored kid is due to 
the great strikes in France and 
the unsettled industrial conditions 
of that country. As our deliv- 
eries will be greatly delayed, do 
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you wish to cancel your orders or 
wait until we can ship? 


A SHORTAGE EXISTs 


_ “There is a shortage in produ. 
tion or an excessive demand for 
nearly all kinds of merchandise 
call it what you will. The fag 
remains that when -there is no 
enough of anything to go around 
there is little probability of a te. 
duction in its price. On the cop. 
trary, when production catches w 
and stocks accumulate in the 
wholesale warehouses, there js 3 
downward tendency. 

“What is the answer? If there 
is a general cessation in buying of 
all but the actual necessities for 
moderate period, production wil 
catch up, the mills will not be op- 
erating at the high pressure and 
under the intense competition for 
material which always mean ip- 
creased costs, and retail prices will 
then be based on a lowered level” 

And then followed this signif. 
cant paragraph which in a meas- 
ure may be said to be the key to 
the whole situation ; for it appears 
to be an evidence of sincerity and 
ability to centre attention broadly 
on conditions ahead: 

“But we are willing to bear our 
part of the loss in an effort to 
solve this problem, and look to the 
future, with a more satisfactory 
and healthier economic condition 
of the country, as our time to 
profit. In the meantime you have 
some real needs. You have frank- 
ly been told of the general market 
conditions against which we must 
contend. Despite them, Capwells 
are as well prepared as any estab 
lishment in California to care for 
your needs. No efforts have been 
spared to get dependable, new 
merchandise at prices as favorable 
as any on this coast.” 

It is certainly a curious fact to 
have people who directly profit 
by an attitude of extravagance, 
such as retailers, and other dis- 
tributors and certain producers, 
resolve upon any course which 
tends to lessen their present sales 
volume. Nevertheless, the present 
is always the time for the wise 
man to look ahead. Many men 
to-day, who in the past have h 
parochial minds, are becoming 
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of Paris 
425,000 copies daily 


The largest circulation of any 
Evening paper in Eyrope. Keen 
advertisers in France consider 
L'Intransigeant as the best means 
to reach the financial and com- 
mercial circles. 


Rates on application at 


L'Intransigeant, rue du Croissant 


L,AUTO 
The Great French Sporting daily 


Devoted exclusively to touring, 
motoring, cycling, football, boxing, 
etc. L’Auto is read daily by all 
those interested in the tremendous 
efforts which France is now mak- 
ing to develop sports, amateur and 
professional, of all kinds. 
A live, clean daily with a circu- 
lation of 250,000 copies. 
Write for rates to 
L’Auto, Fbg. Montmartre, Paris 








Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 


Lyons district. 





The most certain results 

through advertising in the center 

and southeast of France are ob- 
tained through the 


LYON REPUBLICAIN 


of Lyons 


Founded in 1878, this newspaper 
has a circulation of 200,000 copies 
daily. 


Lyons address: 6, rue Childebert 


Paris office: 2, rue des Colonnes 
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LA CROIX—Daily 
LE PELERIN— Weekly 


The Standard representative 
papers of the French Catholic 
press. Have the full confidence 
of French readers and advertisers. 

Rue Jean-Goujon, Paris 


LA LIBERTE 


of Bordeaux 








In a city where Americans and 
American goods have been espe- 
cially appreciated during the war, 
La Liberté has been the daily 
newspaper most used by American 
advertisers to reach French buyers. 

Absolutely independent of po- 
litical factions, La Liberté appeals 
to and is read by the masses. 


LENOUVELLISTE 


of Bordeaux 
Special wires with Paris and Toulouse 
ADVERTISING RATES: 

Run of paper...... 1 fr. 25 per line 
On reading matter 

Ec haiti: «ha on 2 fr. 50 per line 
Next reading mat- 

eee eae 4 fr. 00 per line 
Island position..... 7 fr. 00 per line 

The large circulation and the 
class of readers of Le Nouvelliste 
make this paper indispensable to 
all advertisers in the Bordeaux 
region. 








The two great newspapers of Lille 
the center of the devastated region 
of France: 


L’Echo du Nord 


and 


Le Grand Echo 
of Lille 


are the only means American 

manufacturers have of reaching 

millions of Frenchmen who need 
to reconstruct this vast area. 


Advertising rates on application. 


Le PROGRES du NORD of 
Lille 


The paper most widely read in the 
North of France. Advertise in 

Le PROGRES du NORD 
and reach business men and manufac- 
turers in the liberatea region:. 
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LE PLUS FORT TIRAGE DES JOURNAUX DE PROVINCE 


BORDEAUX 
8, Rue de Cheverus 8, Boulevard des Capucines 











The largest provincial circulation in France 


12 editions daily 


Circulation: 400,000 


Covers 28 departments or one quarter of France. 
In the City of Bordeaux, one out of every five inhabitants buys 
La Petite Gironde. This is a record amongst French newspapers, | 





Com, own eo™ 











La Petite Gironde is the only French daily which published an 
American edition during the war. 

This is why AMERICAN GOODS will always be favoured in 
the SOUTH-WEST OF FRANCE; but there is only one way to 
make them known, namely: 


Advertise in “La Petite Gironde” 
é J 

















































































[Express du Midi 


of Toulouse 
You cannot reach the 300,000 fam- 
ilies of the Toulouse region if you 
do not advertise in L’Express du 
Midi. 
Le Phare de la Loire 
of Nantes 


Published for 104 years 
The leading daily in the West of France. 
No campaign in France is a National 
campaign without Le Phare de la Loire. 


Le POPULAIRE 


of Nantes 


The inhabitants of Brittany who re- 
ceived ‘over 1,000,000 American soldiers 
during the war and appreciated Amer- 


ican goods, all read 


Le POPULAIRE 
LA DEPECHE 


of Brest 


Covers thoroughly Brittany and the 
Northwest coast. One of the best adver- 
tising mediums in Provincial France. 


Rates on application. 


La Tribune 


of St. Etienne 


This daily has over 1,000,000 
readers and has a wider distri- 
bution than any other provin- 
cial daily. 

Is read in 20 departments. 

Paris Office, 7 rue Feydeau 


Le Nouvelliste de Bretagne 


of Rennes 
The most important daily published at 
Rennes, in Brittany. Covers the entire 
Province and is already used by leading 
American advertisers in France. 
Paris Office, 43 rue de Trévise 











































Le Télégramme 


of Toulouse 


The family and home daily of South- 
ern France. Has a wide and carefully 
selected circulation. 








Paris Office, 43 rue de Trévise 
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Journal de Rouen 


For long months Rouen was 
transformed into an American 
city. Americans and American 
goods were appreciated there. Ad- 
vertise your products in Rouen, 
where there is already a market 
for them. 


COURRIER du CENTRE 


of Limoges 


A good, up to date provincial paper with 
a wide circulation. Every important 
French advertiser uses its columns. 
When you advertise in France, place 
it on your list. 


LE PETIT COMTOIS of Besancon 
Republican daily newspaper: 88th year 
20 Rue Gambetta—BESANCON 

The most important paper of the East- 
ern frontier of France. 
Has the highest circulation of any 


paper in that region. ; 
“Its advertising columns bring results.” 


La Depeche 


de Tours 

Ask any member of the A. 
E. F. if he knows Tours. He 
will and he’ll also know that 
every Frenchman in that region 
reads La Dépéche. That 
should be proof enough for you, 
Mr. Advertiser. 


L’OUEST 
of Angers 


40,000 French families read L’Ouest 
each day. This fact alone should inter- 
est all prospective American advertisers 
in France. Rates from any French 
Advertising Agent. 


L Afrique du Nord 


giers 
The only illustrated weekly pub- 
lished in the richest of French 
Colonies. It is Algeria’s Collier’s. 




















Jean H. Fulgeras, Representant 
pour la France 
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31 bis Faubourg Montmartre, Paris 
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George Seton Thompson Co. 
came. { Advertising | Creu 


py | Circulars 
mist | SERVICE | seus 


House Organs 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 34%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand. 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples. 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers, 

525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Exceptional Publishing Opportunity 





I have a manuscript of universal ap- 
peal that will sell BIG—the sort that 
is put upon the market only once ina 
decade and that cleans up a quarter 
of a million and more’ for its pub- 
lishers. I wish to hear from a red- 
blooded live wire who can back me ip 
publishing and pushing it. 

Address “AUTHOR,” Box 110, care of PRINTERS’ INK 








SEEDMEN! 

Treble your cash orders by 
using Pallen’s New Mail Order 
Device. Greater returns per 
thousand mailed than any other 
method in existence. Write for 
live sample. Send your ad for 
suggestion. 
J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0. 


ART IDEAS 


9 Jr Newspaper 


aa & Magazine 











Advertisements 
7 % jPOSTERs. 


| We ALFRED JACKSON 


116 W. 39° St.- New York 


Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


FORTUNES are being lost by producers 
of merchandise that has only partial dis- 
tribution and who do not know how to 
get mail orders from those unable to buy 
locally while PLEASING the dealer 
trade at the same time! We know how. 
Information gratiss NEW YORK, 22 

West 42d St., Bryant 5907. CHICAGO, 
29 East Madison St., Central 5557. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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used to lifting their eyes from 
their own immediate concerns anj 
daily ledgers, and take a view of 
national, if not of world-wide 
scope. 

One of the most influential of 
the business publications circy. 
lated among retailers has the fol. 
lowing to say in regard to this 
tendency. In speaking of the ne. 
cessity for substituting economy 
for the orgy of extravagance that 
now prevails it says: 

“Especially in his advertising 
either positively or negatively, can 
the retailer well play an important 
part. Whether retailers will d& 
this or not, and to what extent 
they will feel inclined to go in 
the direction indicated, will de 
pend wholly on the degree to 
which éach merchant is able to 
lift his eyes from his own imme. 
diate concerns and take a view 
of worldwide scope. The judi 
cious course, the far-seeing course 
may entail some temporary loss 
of business. But is it not better 
to forego some trade, now, rather 
than lose a whole lot of trade, 
and possibly of earned increment 
later on?” 

As was pointed out in Privters 
INK recently, some individual job 
bing houses are handling the pres- 
ent hesitancy on the part of deal- 
ers to place advance orders by 
guaranteeing a price on advance 
delivery. If the market drops the 
customer will be billed at the 
prices that are current when the 
goods are delivered. If the unex- 
pected happens and prices advance, 
the customer will be that much 
ahead as he will get his goods for 
the price at which he bought them. 

While there are many manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers who 
are pleased with the present sell- 
ers’ market, and would like the 
extravagant ways to continue on 
their merry course to no one 
knows where, there are many 
other men in all lines of industry 
who are beginning to sit down 
under the reading lamp at home 
and figure out what they can do 
in their own little circle to make 
the inevitable drop in prices 4 
gradual one which will be a> 
sorbed easily by all concerned, 
rather than a sincere imitation of 
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a. 
Morning Record 
Meriden, Conn. 


The only A. B. C. paper in the city; 

Large lead in circulation—proved; 

Biggest circulation in the Homes ; 

Biggest City Circulation ; 

Biggest Suburban Circulation. 

Largest volume of local display advertising; 

Largest volume of Paid local ‘‘Want”’ advertising; 
Largest volume of National advertising; 

Lowest advertising rates per thousand of cir- 


culation. 


Eastern business handled from the HOME OFFICE 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Western Advertising Representatives, 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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Do You Want Trade 
with New Zealand 
and Pacific Islands? 


We solicit correspondence from Manu- 
facturers and others with a view to our under- 
taking SOLE AGENCIES for lines suitable 
for New Zealand, Samoa, Fiji and Tonga. 


We also invite quotations for Copra and 
Cocoa, of which we are large exporters. 


A. NELSON AND SON 


General Merchants and Island Traders 
Copra and Cocoa Exporters 


New Zealand Office: 
Endean’s Buildings, Queen Street 
Auckland 

Cable Address: 
asao, Auckland 


Head Office: 
Apia ¥ - - Samoa 
Cable Address: 
Nelson, Samoa | 


Reference: Bank of New Zealand, Apia, London, Auckland and Sydney 
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NEW ENGLAND 


For Trial Campaigns 
For Regular Campaigns 


TO A SPACE BUYER 


(caught from a letter in passing) 


“Dear Sir:— 


“The New England Market as a whole affords a 
EARNED income yearly of about $4,250,000,000, 
and of which it spends $2,800,000,000 yearly as “shop 
ping money.” It has some 7,500,000 population and who 
constitute 3,765,000 MALE and 3,735,000 FEMALE 


users. 


“Of these there are 2,550,000 males and 2,475,000 
females who are the BUYERS of the merchandise of all 
kinds in general use in the homes. And THESE are the 
people who are spending that $2,800,000,000 yearly for 
such commodities. 


“And, while it is seldom appreciated, the fact is that 
86% of these same BUYERS are OUTSIDE Greater 
Boston—out where our New England Newspapers are 
bought and read carefully each day. 


“Ts it not very important that you KNOW this Market 
and KNOW that even this gigantic buying Market is 
NOT merely Boston, but 86% OUTSIDE Boston? 


Very truly yours,” 


FITCHBURG, MASS.,SENTINEL NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
LOWELL, MASS. covurteR-ciT1zEN NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (rein 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM WATERBURY, CT.,REPUBLICAN 
SALEM, MASS.,NEWS PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRES 
TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY . MANCHESTER,N.H. Yuin 
WORCESTER, MASS.,GAZETTE EAcH oF THE NeEwsPAPsRs her 
PAWTUCKET, R. IL., TIMES named is a power in its home com 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. {O37 7a sre «munity. 
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a skyrocket coming down after its 
glorious burst in the air. , 

The manufacturer or merchant 
with a lot of nerve, sincerity, and 
the willingness to bear present 
josses in sales volume for the sake 
of future good will in the mean- 
while is having his little fling in 
different parts of the country by 
advising people not to come into 
his store, and if they do come in 
to buy only things that they are 
sure they can’t get along without 
at the present time. It has often 
been proved in the past that it is 
good business policy to advertise 
when over-sold. Some of the 
men just mentioned seem to think 
that there is as good business to 
start now, even at the expense of 
losing present sales volume, to 
build up good will for that future 
day which they can see looming 
on the horizon. 


Uses Movies to Advertise 
Optometry 


The movies are incidentally getting 
some very good publicity in the adver- 
tising which is being done by the Op- 
tometrical Society of Indianapolis. 

“There is no evidence,” says this 
advertising, “to prove that the ‘movies’ 
are apeing the sight of the nation. 
Careful investigation leads to the op- 
posite conclusion. 

“Recent improvements and greater 
care in operating the projecting ma- 
chines have almost entirely eliminated 
the mechanical defects, so you may be 
quite certain that when your eyes 
trouble you while viewing moving pic- 
tures, it is due, not to the pictures, 
but to defective eyes, which call for 
Optometry’s aid.” 

Then the advertisement suggests that 
at the first indication of eye trouble, the 
reader call on a competent optometrist 
—the competent to be determined by 
the trade-mark of the society which 
will be displayed in the office. This 
trade-mark is labeled “The Sign of 
Scientific Service.” 


Old “Success” Magazine 
Workers Form Association 


A permanent organization has been 
formed of the former members of Suc- 
cess, &@ magazine which was published 
in New York from 1897 until 1912. 
This organization has been named 
Success Alumni,” and on November 
20 held a dinner at New York, at 
—_ the following officers were 
ected: Dr. O. S. Marden, honorary 

ent; Lynn S. Abbott, president; 
nates Mackay, vice-president, and 

. 0. Smith, secretary-treasurer. The 
Rew association will meet annually, 





Something to Remember! 


THE PORTLAND 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Is a three cent paper— 
Is an afternoon daily— 


Is alone in the evening field— 


And the circulation of the Express 
is several thousand larger than the 
combined circulation of both of 
the other Portland dailies. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 





Every tick 
of the clock 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 


grows and becomes more prosper- 


ous. Everyone is busy, business 
is very good and the future holds 
a golden promise. The 


POST 


and 


TELEGRAM 


metropolitan dailies in a 
metropolitan city ! 


Dominates the Great Field 

Leads in | 
DISPLAY 
CLASSIFIED 
CIRCULATION 
SALESFORCE 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PustisHinc Company 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hili. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
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Davip Marcus. 

Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
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Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: _ Post Dispatch Building, 
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One of the best- 

Production \nown advertis- 

vs. ing agencies in 

Speculation New York has 

an iron - clad 
agreement among its executives 
that no one of them will buy or 
sell stock on a margin. One of 
the officers said recently on a day 
when the market took one of the 
most sensational tumbles that it 
has ever experienced: 

“On a day like this, unless we 
had such an agreement, about 
half the office force would prob- 
ably be in a broker’s office. It 
isn’t that men in this business are 
so apt to use money that should 
be at the disposal of their busi- 
ness in buying and selling stocks, 
but the man who buys for a two- 
point rise on a thin margin 
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doesn’t have his mind on his busi- 
ness, He can’t have in days whey 
fluctuations are as wild as they 
are now. ; 

The plan of the advertising 
agency might well be taken asa 
model for many men in many dif. 
ferent businesses at the present 
time. The world is in absolut 
need of the production of staples, 
Speculation of one sort or ap 
other is cutting into production 
at a tremendus rate. Throughout 
the West at the present time then 
are farmers who say to them- 
selves, “Why should we farm the 
land? We can make more money 
in buying and selling it.” Retail 
merchants, instead of trying to 
reduce their costs of doing bus- 
ness by quicker turnover and 
better merchandising methods 
are often turned into speculators 
in merchandise. 

When the speculation fever hits 
a man, he is apt to forget that 
the only real wealth is in th 
production of his own kind of 
goods, whether they be shoes, 
merchandising ability, ideas, o 
coal. The world is in tremendous 
need of staples, and any policy 
which cannot be justified to the 
hungry people of, the world, is 
against the best interests of every 
one in the world to-day. 

Speculation hurts production. 

It substitutes wrong. thinking 
for right thinking. 

It ties up tremendous sums of 
money which should be used for 
the legitimate expansion of trade 
It is a fascinating game, but sane 
men in all lines of business att 
beginning to realize that although 
it is fascinating, it is more expet- 
sive than polo, and is a kind of 
game they cannot afford. The 
sooner the American public get- 
erally wakes up to a realization ol 
this fact, the sooner it will settl 
on a sound basis for legitimate 
business expansion. 


Certain arg 
Old Ideas ments have bet 
in New _ expressed so fre 


Containers ‘ently in adver 
tising that they 


have become threadbare, The pub 


lic has read the same old phrases 
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so many times that it has become 
calloused to them. Finding new 
ways of making graphic these 
trite thoughts is both the despair 
and the constant effort of the 
copy writer. : ; 

Take, by the way of illustration, 
the argument that a product pre- 
vents waste. It is as ancient as 
the very hills. It has been ex- 
pressed and infinitely repeated in 
every conceivable manner. One 
would think that the idea held 
no further possibilities for origi- 
nal treatment. And yet, while we 
are thus thinking, do we run 
across an advertisement of the 
Letz Manufacturing Co. of 
Crown Point, Indiana, which 
shows that even the most ancient 
of advertising arguments can be 
given new and effective twists. 

The Letz folk manufacture a 
feed grinder. It is reputed that 
feeding whole grains to stock 
wastes 20 per cent of it. Feeding 
them ground grain saves this. The 
usual way, and of course the over- 
worked way, of saying this would 
be to state that “this machine 
saves one-fifth of your feed bill.” 
But that isn’t the way the Letz 
company expresses it. It por- 
trays the same thought in this 
vivid caption, “One Hog in Every 
Five Fattened Free.” The illus- 
tration elaborates on this meta- 
phor. It shows four hogs feeding 
at a trough and in the foreground 
is another mammoth hog who is 
already so fat that the trough 
holds no temptation for him. Evi- 
dently he has previously been fed 
on the 20 per cent saving. The 
argument is subsequently repeated 
in the text in a variety of ways. 

It is resourcefulness such as 
this copy evidences that furnishes 
advertising men with something 
to talk about year in and year 
out. They never run dry and 
never tire simply because adver- 
tising land is the one place where 
something new under the sun can 
always be found. 


Persons who al- 
ready own the 
product are often 
the most interest- 
ed readers of ad- 
Further- 


Advertising 
to Keep 
Users 
Satisfied 


vertisements about it. 
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more they are likely to be eager 
students of the advertising of 
competitive products and also of 
all auxiliary products. 

Let us make that clear by an 
illustration. A man who recently 
erected his own home and who has 
perforce been initiated into the 
troubles of furnace operation, 
says that he now religiously reads 
every scrap of advertising that he 
can lay his hands on about heat- 
ers, heat regulators, air valves, 
weather strips and everything of 
that nature. This man’s home is 
fully equipped with all these 
modern devices and it is not like- 
ly that he will ever again be in the 
market for another heating plant. 
Still he now reads heating adver- 
tisements with more interest than 
he did before he owned a heating 
system. 

Why? Simply because formerly 
he was interested in heaters only 
in the abstract. His interest in 
them was purely academic. -Now 
it is practical. He is obliged to 
run a furnace himself and is 
anxious to operate it with as much 
effectiveness as possible. In run- 
ning it he has three aims in view 
—to heat the house properly, to 
do it with the lowest possible 
quantity of fuel, and thirdly to get 
this done with a minimum of labor 
and inconvenience. He reads ad- 
vertisements in the hope of getting 
information that will help him ac- 
complish these three things more 
effectively. Then, too, he is able 
to read these advertisements more 
intelligently, for he now under- 
stands the technical references in 
them. 

So long as that man operates a 
heating plant, he will be more or 
less a reader of heating copy, de- 
pending on how much trouble he 
is having.. While, as we said, he 
may never again be in the market 
for another plant, it is important 
that the manufacturers of the 
plant he has, keep him sold. Should 
he become disgusted with its op- 
eration, he might tear it out and 
have some other kind. installed. 
But more important yet. is the 
consideration that a satisfied user 
becomes a walking testimonial for 
the manufacturer. He often pro- 
duces new sales directly. One: 
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manufacturer contends that every 
purchaser ought to influence five 
new. customers. 

This principle applies to any 
number of products. Usually the 
man who owns an automobile care- 
fully reads all copy that appears 
about “his car.” Generally he 
reads competitive copy also. He 
wishes to keep posted so he will 
know whether or not to buy a 
different machine the next time he 
purchases. 

Housewives who are using a 
certain brand of food, as a rule, 
read advertising about it most 
critically. They seem to be anxious 
to check up the statements made 
in the copy with their experience 
in using the product. Also they 
wish to find out if they are using 
it correctly. 

Advertisers should keep these 
facts before them.. Progressively 
minded persons are not satisfied 
merely to use a product. They 
wish to use it so as to get all the 
good out of it that they can. That 
is why they continue to read ad- 
vertising after they have been sold. 


Advertising Many retailers 


are so busy fuss- 

and the ing with pet prod- 
Petted Product ycts that they 
have no time to give proper at- 
tention to the other things that 
they carry. They waste so much 
time bolstering up unadvertised, 
slow-selling articles that their 
business dies from lopsided, mis- 
directed energy. 

A druggist, for example, will 
be so occupied trying to sell the 
cough syrup that he put up him- 
self that he forgets all about the 
thousand and one other things that 
he has for sale. A grocer will 
get stuck on a lot of private brand 
stuff and instead of placing a price 
on it that will get rid of it quick- 
ly, he will putter around with it 
for weeks trying to work up a 
demand for it. Or a confectioner 
will try to make his little store 
famous by selling gum at two 
packages for five cents. He de- 
votes so much effort to talking 
about his wonderful bargain that 
he forgets he carries other prod- 
ucts that need pushing. 

It is a significant fact that fre- 
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found that he has 

The receiver's inventor 
reveals that a large part of 
bankrupt’s capital has been tid 
up in pets. 
for a merchant to coddle a produ: 
if its sale will run into such 
ume that he is justified in 9 
cializing in it. Usually, howere 
the pet is some insignificant ites 
that hasn’t a chance of becoming 
a large seller. 

According to George Stas 
lander, the proprietor of fory. 
three grocery stores in New Yur 
paying too much attention » 
anemic sellers is one reason why 
independent merchants often le 
out in competition with t 
chains, 

In a speech before the Ne 
York Sales Managers’ Club p 
cently, he said: “The independer 
corner grocer is constantly wor- 
ing about the strawberries & 
bought in the morning. He my 
sell them before night becuse 
they go bad. And when yop 
into a corner grocery store, yw 
see the fellow fussing around hs 
green-stuff, whereas the adver 
tised stuff with which he migt 
make a nice display, sticks on t 
shelf and is forgotten.” 

Mr. Stadtlander declared th 
the delicatessen dealer is in tk 
same boat. He is so occupi 
keeping his bologna and fresh has 
and other perishables in. salak 
condition that he is obliged # 
neglect the rest of his stock. Tk 
chain store on the other hand, & 
claimed this speaker, nurses » 
weak sisters. All merchandises 
displayed according to its sds 
possibilities. An item that doest! 
move as fast as it should, ism 
petted. It is mercilessly throm 
out. 

Mr. ‘Stadtlander said that whe 
he was a corner grocer he fell ft 
a lot of things, such as his om 
private brands of cocoa and w 
nilla that required petting. Fe 
soon found, however, that & 
could sell such things only to tt 
woman who didn’t pay her bik 
He outgrew the corner gro 
class by giving up his pets a 
by handling things that requ 
no coddling. 


quently when a a ae 
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Wu. H. RANKIN COMPANY 


Associated with CHAS. F. HIGHAM CO., LTD., LONQON, ENG. 
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remea OME people advertise; others HE consumer who sees an ad- 
- often hoe S we advertising. vertisement that is used in this 
with t f h way may not realize that back of 
That is the difference between jit jis the compelling enthusiasm 





speculating and investing. 







the Ney 
” Club * * * 
nicole Advertising that is rightly used is 
wl mt the kind from which every possible 
fives penny of benefit is extracted for 
it beta the advertiser and ultimate con- 





sumer, Its benefits begin right at 







en you g ‘he 

store, yor home, in his own sales force, and 
around hs among his own employes. 

he adve: 





His advertising sells his institution 
and his product to himself and to 
his organization. It instills belief, 
confidence, and enthusiasm where 
they do the most good—where they 
helpto tie the organization together. 









His advertising sells his dealers, 





bliged o@ through his salesmen. Properly 
ock. Tk presented to the dealers, it shakes 
hand, them out of their ‘‘bring-it-to-me’’ 






attitude and inspires them to an- 
ticipate the final effect of the ad- 
vertising by starting their own 
selling efforts in advance. 







Even so inanimate a thing as an ad- 
vertising campaign takes on an ag- 
gressive personality 









and strength of a producing or- 
ganization, a selling organization 
and a dealer organization—but it 
is there, and it affects him. 


This next year advertising is going 
to be wed. An advertisng dollar 
has to come home with its quota 
of pennies of profit. 


An advertising company which has 
developed the use of advertising is 
obviously the one to plan, pre- 
pare and present a successful cam- 
paign. An advertising agency 
whose customers are all successful 
is obviously a successful agency. 


* *€ * 


The Wm. H. Rankin Company be- 
lieves in and practices the proper use 
of advertising. We work with and 
for our customers—each one of 
whom is a success. Our records 
show hundreds of successes, with- 
out one failure—and without even 
the appearance of extravagant or 
wasteful expenditure. 


We have been studying and plan- 
ing for 1920 for months. We in- 
vite discussion of adver- 


felt whenitisusedin thisway. Buitr ow tising plans with present 
_ re is a psychology s and possible advertisers 
an ie about it which makes it @ who recognize the fact 
A ‘ Teach theconsumerwith .W*H.RANKIN« that advertising is a ma- 

areal air of confident %, COMPANY @ chine that must be used 
ptotki persuasion that induces @ey gs intelligently, definitely 
er bik = quicker response. errr THe CO and systematically. 





Address our nearest office for appointment 





TWENTY-FirsT SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
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Magazine Summary ‘Changs 
S ] Considering the situation from 

aies angle, Printers’ Inx’s summary of 4 

" ne ge apy = _— the pri 
strike tangle in fair 
P romo t 10n M an However, now thet the eal 
f cleared away, there are a fey 

Specimens of campaign plans, copy, items here and there that should i 
sales letters, dealer helps and cor- cleared up for space buyers and 
respondence, as prepared for large who follow this monthly summary 
manufacturer during past three advertising very closely, 
years, submitted to representative In the November summary, for is! 
house desiring college graduate, stance Motor was credited with 1m 
under 35, with exceptional promo- 499 lines for an October-Novenbe 
tion training. “Tested” sales mate- pony origiaaly pace Fp 
rial his hobby; careful buyer (and has been combined in the D nal 
creator) of dealer helps. ious, which contains a total of 11034 
ines. 
Please address: “J. H.,” Box 113, St. Nicholas Magazine’s volume { 
anne of Pébeteed Sok. October was 6,842 lines. 

The October 18th issue of Christy 
Herald, which carried 4,420 ling ¢ 
advertising, was omitted. The com: 
total for the three October issues show 


be 35,445 lines. 
Trade Marks McCall's Seenkall total for Nove 


Registered in United States and ber should be 23,580 instead of 267m 
Foreign Countries Field & Stream for November, wi 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence | 116 columns, carried 16,634 lines, 
Washington, D. C. New York Chicago : Harper's Magazine for November w 
Established 1861 ried 140% pages—a total of iif 
We represent hundreds of manufacturers lines. ; 2 
in patent and trade mark matters. Both of these were omitted from te 
Patents secured. previous summary. 


Adv. Agency 
Wanted 


We desire to purchase an advertising 
agency having clients in or near New York 
City who are using magazines or news- 
papers. State volume of business hand- 
ling, and selling price. 

“CASH,” Box 106, Printers’ Ink, 









































When you advertise 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 
tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL eéaiats LEDGER SAME OLD STORY— 


Twice a Month, $1.00 a year “Another Record Broken 


This is getting tiresome, we know, but 
the December issue broke the record 
again for the fourth time in succes 


26,040 Lines 
ZEEN-YAH, O-H-1-O of paid display, exclusive of four sold 


XENIA, Ohio. 2 Cordage Con- pages of classified. 
cerns here have a pay roll Circulation over 125,000 


aay ce tat pay EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING 00. 
roll through the Evening Gazette 233 rom — - New York Cy 
orn: ican. out estern Re resentative 
1. 10 ne Oops read AL “ J.B. FINUCAN, Hartlord Bidg., 
ERE a en A AIA a 
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i. ic” the issue of December 4. All of its 

St. Louis Republic Suspends property, including the daily, Sunday 
Publication oy ‘em weekly editions, is now on 

i ic, established in y the Globe Publishing Company. n- 

Tee Si some Ree toi by David R._ til 1915 the Republic was owned by the 

Vat Ambassador to Russia, and Knapp family, the last member of the/ 

frase Governor of Missouri, has been family being Charles W. Knapp, who 

sid to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. died in 1916, shortly after assuming the 
Publication of the Republic ceased with treasurership if the new York Times. 











—_ 


Effective January 1, 1920 
the display advertising rate of the 


Waterloo Evening Courier 


AND WATERLOO DAI 





WATERLOO IOWA 
will be 
‘1! Four Cents Flat 
ot ie 
4 Contracts made previous to that date will carry 
1 oat the old rate to January |, 1920 and the new rate 





thereafter. 


Average Net Paid Circulation 12 
months ending September 30, 1919, 14,638 








Story, Brooks and Finley 


Representatives 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 








Advertisers and Copywriters can get a wealth 
of ideas from our service, we collect 


ADS ON EVERY SUBJECT "Sr‘rAr'cArtn 
500 FOR $10—1000 FOR $15—2000 FOR $20 
31 Exchange Building BETTER ADZ Buffalo, N. Y. 


& Adart Studios, 
az. * A 











e Advertis 
Service 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Beginning with March, 1920, issue rate will be $1.50 per agate line 
Circulation 300,000 guaranteed 
Orders will be received on or before January 5, 1920, at $1.00 per agate line 
for all issues up to and including September, 1920 


Exrdnsion Wacezine 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
F. W, HARVEY. Jr. JAMES K. BOYD 
General Manager Advertising Manage 
General Offices . 
223 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, lil. 


resentatives: 


LEE & WILLIAMSON. NT s6i Foweth Avenue. New York City 
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DECEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR DECEMBER 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
STANDARD SIZE 
Agate 
Lines 
41,216 
37,309 
33,516 
31,377 
16,128 
11,200 
11,177 
6,104 


Pages 


December issues delayed. 

FLAT SIZE Agate 
Columns Lines 
59,374 
. 272 38,928 
269 38,498 
180 30,685 
173 29,410 
146 29,320 
‘< 26,045 
~~ 21,838 
. 122 20,822 
134 19,247 
130 18,622 
14,105 
13,809 
7,783 
3,415 

“Combined Nov.-Dec. issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) Agate 
Columns Lines 
112,767 
90,196 
78,711 
53,344 
51,358 
46,160 
38,740 
38,720 
25,191 
16,081 
15,847 
14,398 
10,867 
10,093 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal.... 450 
*Harper’s Bazar 

Woman’s Home Companion 266 
Good Housekeeping 


Woman’s Magazine....... 
McCall's 

People’s Home Journal.. 

Modern Priscilla. . 

People’s Popular Monthly 3 
Mother’s Magazine 

Home Life 








Nearly 
everybody 
worth while 


reads 


(@smnopolitan 
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The 

Purchasing 

Power 

of the readers of 
The 

NEW HAVEN 
REGISTER 


More than Twenty-Seven Thou- 
sand Register’s are bought every 
night. 





Thus nearly twice as many New 
Haven families are covered by 
The “Register” than by any other 
New Haven paper. 


And furthermore, among these 
twenty-seven thousand “Register 
Families” are included the very 
best home-owning high-wage class 
of mechanics and operatives as 
well as the wealthier families. 


With the important personnel at- 
tached to Yale University em- 


bracing hundreds of families and | 
thousands of students, The Register | 


is the pre-dominant newspaper 


Largest Circulation | 
in Connecticut’s 
Largest City! 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago 
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**December issues delayed. 
*Combined Nov.-Dec. issues, 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING y 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES Cappy. 
ING GENERAL AND CLags 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) Agate 

Columns Ling 
Motor 
Meter Libs. ....6cessdam 
System 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 2 
Vanity Fair 
Country Tage... 20.00 ces 209 
*Popular Science Monthly 212 
Physical Culture......... 208 
Electrical Experimenter... 179 
Theatre 124 
House and Garden 131 
Field and Stream 97 
Arts & Decoration 75 
National Sportsman 86 
Association Men 80 
The Rotarian 62 
Illustrated World (pages) 

Forest and Stream....... 
House Beautiful 
Outers’ Book-Recreation. . 
Outing 
Extension Magazine...... 
**International Studio.... 
*Combined Nov.-Dec. issues. 
+tCombined Oct.-Nov.-Dec. issues. 
**December issue del..ved. 
VOLUME OF ADVELTISING I 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Columns 
TET 
Everywoman’s World..... 150 
Canadian Home Journal.. 14? 
Canadian Magazine (pages) , 85 
Canadian Courier (2 No 


vember issues)......... 86 yu 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) Agate 
Columns Lines 
November 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post. 425 72,368 
Town & Country 21.66) 


25,830 


Literary Digest 





— NS w& S&S & bo 
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Are You ata 
Disadvantage? 


Do you know— 


What mediums other advertisers of simi- 
lar lines to yours are using— 


Amount of space they carry— 

How they vary their plans from year to 
year and from season to season— 

What mediums they have tried and dis- 
continued in the past? 


Every successful sales manager is careful to study his 
competitors’ products and methods. 


And yet, are you, as an advertising executive, familiar 
with these simple fundamentals of your competition ? 


Many well known advertising and sales executives are 
combining with their own knowledge our reports on the 
experience of others in similar lines. 


We can lay before you a complete report on what space 
any advertiser or group of advertisers has run in the lead- 
ing general, class, farm and automotive periodicals. You 
get only data which is of value to you. The cost is in- 
significant. 


Let us know what advertisers or periodicals you desire 
information on. We will send you complete details and 
asample report immediately. No obligation to you. 


“Let seven years of facts guide you” 


Advertising Record Co. 


formerly the Washington Press 
179 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Main 1950 











Columns 


Leslie’s 
Scientific American..... 


Youth’s Companion.... 
Independent 


Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Collier’s 


November 8-14 


Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest 

Town & Country 
Collier’s 

Outlook 

Nation 

Christian Herald 
Independent 

Life 
Scientific 
Leslie’s 
Youth’s Companion 
Judge 

Churchman 


American 


November 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post. 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Christian Herald 
Collier’s 
Scientific 
Leslie’s 
Independent 

Life 

Youth’s Companion.... 
Nation 

Churchman 

Judge 

Outlook 


American 


November 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest 
Outlook 

Christian Herald 
Collier’s 

Leslie’s 

Scientific American .... 
Life 

Youth’s Companion ... 


Churchman 
Independent 


November 29-30 


Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s .... 
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63 
41 
52 
18 
23 
22 


449 


Agate 
Lines 


26,298 
13,483 
13,260 
12,750 
8,518 
7,217 
5,852 
4,278 
3,635 
3,075 
2,037 


7,536 
25,568 
18,020 


INK 


Agate 

Columns Lines 
-r 10,141 
8,025 

6,455 

2,407 


1,303 
Totals for November (4 issues) 


Saturday Evening Post.... * 368,069 
Literary Digest *128,911 
Town & Country 

Collier’s 

Leslie’s 

Scientific American 

Christian Herald 

Independent 

Life oe denna 
ee 
Nation 

Youth’s Companion 

Judge 

Churchman 


Independent 
Leslie’s 


*5 issues. 2 issues. t3 issues, 
RECAPITULATION OF ADVERT 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 

FICATIONS 

(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) Agate 
Columns Lines 
110,376 
90,19% 
78,711 
59,374 
56,455 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 450 
Harper’s Bazar 
American 
System 
Popular 
(pages) 

Woman’s Home Comp. 
Good Housekeeping... 
Vanity Fair 
Delineator 
MacLean’s 

2 Review of Reviews 

(pages) 

Red Book .. 
Designer 
Woman’s Mag 
Cosmopolitan 
World’s Work 
Country Life 
Scribner’s (pages) .... 
Popular Science 


53,700 
53,44 
51,388 
48,273 
46,160 
46,083 


41,216 
38,928 
38,74 
38,720 
38,498 
37,309 
35,247 
33,516 


Atlantic Monthly 
(pages) 

Metropolitan 

Canadian Home Journal 

Physical Culture ..... 

McClure’s 


(See note on page 246.) 
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The Quality 
Magazine for Boys 





THE GAIN WITHIN A YEAR 


Lines of Paid Advertising 


December 1918 - - 12,550 
December 1919 27,237 


Increase 117% 


Boys’ Life is the Only Publica- 
tion Covering the Scout Field 


BOYSSLIFE 
THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVE. PUBLISHERS 37 SO. WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK Member A. B. C. CHICAGO 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


American 
Cosmopolitan 


Review of Reviews. 


World’s Work 
Scribner’s 

Red Book 
Metropolitan 
McClure’s 
Atlantic Monthly 
American Boy 
Harper’s Magazine 
Boys’ Life 

Sunset 

Century 

Hearst’s 
Photoplay 
usevhede's 
Boys’ Magazine 


DECEMBER ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1919 1918 1917 
59,374 27,310 34 
38,498 19,486 
iemanetvenee 41,216 20,944 
37,309 19,712 
33,516 15,2 
$17, 030 


2 2,400 
$19, 247 til, 840 
$13,809 $5,005 
14,105 9,450 


Motion Picture Magazine $18,622 $10,597 


St. Nicholas 
Munsey’s 
Current Opinion 


tChanged from standard to flat 


size. 


,630 
5,166 5 
3,106 4,799 7,910 





534,864 308,219 388,427 422,350 


xCombinéd Nov.-Dec. issues. 


**Three-year total. 


Vogue (2 issues) 
Harper’s Bazar 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
2,767 56,914 110,979 126,706 
29,406 58,357 63,775 


Ladies’ Home Journal x . 50,991 39,600 


Good Housekeepin 


36,186 51,911 


Woman’s Home Companion .. é ' 30,323 25,784 


Delineator 
Designer 

Woman’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s Magazine 


25,206 20,361 

’ 21,12 17,134 

38, 720 y ’ 17,338 
» , 22,902 

*25,191 *13,833 32 10,521 


People’s Home Journal 16,081 11,605 . 12,086 


Modern Priscilla 
Mother’s Magazine 


15,847 8,400 9,829 
10,867 6,815 7,700 


Needlecraft Magazine 9,123 4,479 5,468 


tChanged from standard to flat 


size. 


xxThree-year total. *! 
tCombined Nov.-Dec. issues. CLASS MAGAZINES 
8,2 


Vanity Fair 
System 

Popular 

Country 

Popular 

Theatre 

Physical Culture 
Field and Stream 
National Sportsman 
House Beautiful 
Outing 


International Studio 
tChanged from standard to flat 


size. 





587,105 328,397 423,065 431,115 
*New size. 


60,615 77,156 
$44,835 

33,134 

28,589 

23,950 

20,893 

11,203 

10,765 

9,232 

7,646 

$4,519 $10,151 ; 
5,348 7,979 10,523 xx23,880 





316,298 186,339 268,992 296,057 1,067,686 


xxThree-year total. - 
"Combined Nov.-Dec. issues. 


vee a November Issues) 


Saturday Evening Post 8,069 *201,793 172,655 134,009 


Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier's 

Leslie’s 

Scientific American 
Outlook 

Christian Herald 
Life 


{Smaller page size 


4 omen 


es. x2 issues 


GRAND. TOTALS 


$98,681 97,581 79,463 

$50,625 $63,301 

63,935 

34,940 

23,206 

33,728 

’ 21,824 
27,199 14, 021 *25,870 *33,315 


806,702 520,809 537,040 483,133 2,347,684 
2,244,969 1,343,764 1,617,524 1,632,655 6,838,912 








ee 
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The CENTURY Has 
A New Department 


Beginning with the January number, THE CENTURY 
will henceforth contain each month an editorial section, 
called “The Tide of Affairs,” written by Mr. Glenn 
Frank, Associate Editor of the magazine and author of 
the series of Business Reconstruction articles which have 
been running in The Century. “The Tide of Affairs” 
will consist of brief interpretations from THE CEN- 
TURY’S point of view of the more important aspects 
of the news. 


These editorials constitute THE CENTURY ’S attempt 
to raise a voice of reason and geniality in a time too: much 
given to harsh language and reckless judgments. THE 
CENTURY’S purpose is to review the troubled happen- 
ings of our day with a mellow humor and an educated 
common sense. 


The editorials will bid for the distinction of seeking to 
say the best that can be said for all sides. 


THE CENTURY extends a cordial invitation to its 
readers to write Mr. Frank about “The Tide of Affairs,” 
and help him to illuminate subjects under discussion with 
all the light that is available. Such letters will be treated 
as confidential whenever it is so desired. THE CEN- 
TURY and Mr. Frank hope that this new feature of the 
magazine may benefit by your co-operation, and add to the 
enjoyment of “life on this apple-shaped planet.” 


Men of influence are reading THE CENTURY 
today, as always in its history—men and women 
who point the way—men and women whose 
knowledge and use of advertised products give 
these products prestige and reputation in their 
communities. 

Are you talking to THE CENTURY audience? 


> aN ae AE) 


Advertising Director 





The 


VERY now and then the 

Schoolmaster.. finds advertis- 
ing methods reaching into unex- 
pected places. About a week ago, 
he ran into an old friend who is 
a naturalist and specializes in the 
rather dead issue of Invertebrate 
Paleontology. 

It developed that he is in charge 
of displaying the specimens which 
he or other members of his de- 
partment have collected for one 
of the biggest Museums in the 
East. About a year ago a friend 
of his wife said to him, “Why 
don’t you write simple littie stor- 
ies about your fossils and speci- 
mens that anyone can understand? 
Nine-tenths of the people who 
look at your stuff are only mildly 
interested in the first place, and 
are actually repelled with your 
scientific labels.” 

The naturalist had some lean- 
ings in this direction himself, and 
finally decided that the only thing 
to do was to put on the uniform 
of one of the hall men and listen 
to the comments made about the 
specimens. At the end of the first 
week in which he paraded about 
in uniform, he became so dis- 
gusted, not only with his labels, 
but with the way the specimens 
were exhibited, that he has been 
working overtime ever since to 
make his exhibit more easily un- 
derstood to the general public. 

In order to get the exact view- 
point of the people who came 
through his section of the mu- 
seum, he employed a stenographer 
for two months to bring to him 
any comments of interest once 
each week. The class will not 
be surprised to hear that the num- 
ber of visitors has greatly in- 
creased since the exhibit was 
popularized in arrangement and 
in the wording that goes on the 
labels. 

* * * 

Almost the same week, the 
Schoolmaster met another friend 
at lunch who brought with him a 
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Little School master 
Classroom 


ted 
ee 
stranger. When the lunch 
about over, the friend asked 
Schoolmaster, “What do 
think this man does for a living 
After a little thought, the j 
was, “It seems that at one 
or another you have sold th 
to people. In some way or 
you have been a salesman” 

The friend laughed and g 
“Well, you win and you lose, Th 
man is librarian of the lanes 
library in B , and is ay 
in New York to buy books, t 
money for which was provided 
a recent legacy.” The librara 
looked every inch a business ma 
and his conversation revealed 
wide interests. He- said he by 
been in library work since he ws 
thirteen years old, when he tt 
public school and started to tay 
books from one departments 
another. While he was treme 
dously interested in his work & 
made up his mind that a m 
could completely lose himséfs 
a library and become a Iiteny 
fossil. 

As a protective measure & 
kept himself interested in all som 
of outdoor sports and made iti 
point to mingle with all sortsat 
conditions of people. He #@ 
expert basket-ball player, ee 
at hand-ball, is a good 
shot and likes to fish and bunt 

He reads all kinds of 
and makes it a point to have 
he calls “four reporters” cd 
ly mingling with the subscribes 
of the library which now stad 
nearly 450,000 volumes. — 

This was his most signiie 
statement, “I believe that rummy) 
a library is just as much 2 be 
ness as running a 
store. You are buying fort 
great number of people who lar 
an endless variety of tastes. 2 
are not buying for your 
your clique, or your class of # 
ciety. You are buying’ for ee] 
man and woman. To makeam@ 
success of library work, 4 a 


Oh, 


. 
. 
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poi 


ante, ae eurrmo =. 
x: _" Stone oe ana 
a ae BUFFALO.NY 


BEAVER R BOARD 
COMPANIES 


November 18, 1919+ 


Lumber» 
245 west goth St. 
yew York city. 


gentlemen: 
Re: am reminded thet 1 promised | to Y? Te 
ly decided upon po & rere 
Sumber Edition 


ymow shat e fined 
next or's © .avertising in 
nedules have now gone fo 


. ie. sc 
Smith, 8° _ th 1 


dirculer = work. 
ing pealers' paition 
contract Cor next year as per th 


Yours truly, 
THE BOARD COMPANIES» 
A Mansger- 


Arcade Building : 
ST. LOUIS yo be 39th St. 
YORK 


i 
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Sales- Advertising 
Executive 


A practical and efficient business manager; 
especially capable in analyzing market con- 
ditions in relation to product, and in plan- 
ning sales and advertising campaigns based 
on findings of such analysis, is open Jan. 
lst, or soon after. 


Good at picking and developing success- 
ful salesmen, correspondents and office as- 
sistants. Experienced in auto lines, ma- 
chinery, grocery jobbing, publishing, 
cational propositions, ete. Age 39, Ameri- 
can. Salary $8,000 to $12,000 depending 
on future offered. Preliminary correspond- 
ence solicited in strict confidence. Address, 


Mr. R., Apt. 2 
4618 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 











Elizabeth Daily Journal 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
« 5c per Line, Minimum Rate 
New Rate: “Estar Norember 15 1918 
Advertising GAINS; 
First 10 mos. 1918, Total Lines - 4,723,824 
First 10 mos. 1919, Total Lines - 6,090,406 
Total Lineage GAIN 1,366,582 
PAID Circulation for October 1919 18,069 
Post Office Statement; 
October 11,1919 - - - - - 17,516 
October 1, 1918 - - - - - 16,350 
GAIN 1,166 


The PAID Circulation of the Journal és at 
Least Five Times More Than the Nezt 
Elizabeth Paper 


Elizabeth Daily Journal 


Is the only member of the A. B. C. in 
Elizabeth 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
303 Fifth Ave. Association Bldg. 

















Ves werigci==4 
You can prove DA‘ ~ 
know the facts on JADA LA DLO & 
sales, advertising and 
business conditions with these convenient pocket 
data sheets. Ask for the bulletin and literature— 


sent free. THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bidg., indianapolis, U.S. A. 





must devote himself first to gi 
as a whole, and then relate fife 
as a whole to his life as a libe 
rian.” 

* * & 

Do people discover little erro 
or inconsistencies in advertising! 
Or are we all too busy and fy 
too preoccupied to bother about 

One advertising manager of 
Schoolmaster’s acquaintance 
a “morgue,” as he terms it, of 
letters written in by people & 
never saw, and from all parts 9 
the country. There are 
of them to almost fill a filing cal. 
net, and the majority are couch 
in somewhat caustic language 

The advertiser is taken to ta 
for errors, large and smi 
Sometimes the critic is at fault 
some of the letters are meh 
meddlesome, and others have tig 
on their side. 

It does prove, however, that, 
great many people read most@ 
the advertising and examine } 
with the greatest possible tar 
and scrutiny. 

This advertising manager says: 
“I have found that no advertise: 
ment in which there was af @- 
herent weakness ever escaped m 
tice. As many as twenty-five let 
ters have been received at a tim 
after the appearance of a piece ol 
copy. I save them as a constant 
warning and a reproach. I eva 
have my assistants read them ove 
occasionally.” 

Quite often, inconsistencies 
creep in by accident and at 
never discovered until it is to 
late. The Schoolmaster has tt 
ceived a communication from ome 
man who takes exception to a cur 
rent Fisk Tire advertisement. He 
has written his observations # 
the margin. The illustration show 
a magician sitting in a tire, war 
ing his wand, and the caption & 
rectly beneath reads: “The Mage 
Circle.” But the reader pass 
right down to the first pate 
graph of text, which starts: “The 
SQUARE DEAL works wonders 

“I think,” says the critic, “that 
it is a mistake to talk about circles 
and squares in just this juxtapos- 
tion. The ideas are opposites. | 

The knowledge that a writer § 





addressing a critical or a hyper 





that they 


It is 
advertis! 


Watert 
Same 
service 
And 
written 
of yea 
around 
not un 
almost 
have 
script 
among 
a new 
annou 
but a 
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Two 
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of the 
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effecti 
One 
tising. 
torial 
The 
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offer 
a su 
farm 
If 
their 
letter 
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critical public serves as a stimulus 
to care and accuracy. Let us be 
thankful for our critics and hope 
that they continue on the job! 

* * * 

It is sometimes possible to give 
advertising the complete atmos- 
phere of the product—atmosphere 
which sells goods in every line 
and thought. j : 

A current campaign in news- 

s and magazines for Water- 
man’s “Ideal” Fountain Pen ap- 
proximates this ideal very nicely 
in the opinion of The School- 
master. 

The text is written simply, 
clearly, legibly, in handwriting, 
with a fountain pen. There are 
no illustrations and no fancy 
borders. Attention concentrates 
on those short sentences. Of 
course, clever ideas and phrasing 
have been adopted, as for ex- 
ample: “The purchasing power of 
the 1919 dollar is just as big as 
the dollar of 1913 if spent for 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 

same price, same 
service. 

And that service is the hand- 
written message. For a number 
of years Waterman’s has played 
around the general thought but 
not until now has it simplified and 
almost trade-marked it. There 
have been campaigns in which 
script was the leading feature— 
among the conspicuous ones being 
a newspaper series of institutional 
announcements about Kansas City, 
but a fountain pen has an al- 








If you advertise _ 
in farm papers 


Two members of a leading farm paper 
organization would like to devote part 
of their time helping some farm paper 
advertiser to make his advertising more 
effective. 

One of them concentrates on adver- 
tising. The other specializes along edi- 
torial and journalistic lines. 

The comprehensive data files on every 

ise of farm life and farm markets at 
their disposal, frequently enable them to 
offer valuable suggestions in laying out 
a successful advertising campaign in 
arm papers. 

If you think you could make use of 
ion write on your business 


PHILIP T. BOONE 
280Madison Avenue New York City 
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We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how!. 
155 North Ciark Street, Chicago 











Recognized in the 
Building Field as 
“The Dealers’ Own Paper” 
610 Federal St. Chicago 





and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Great shortage in offices and apartments. 
This means many new buildings next year. 
The owners and s are planning for 
them now. They can be reached only by 
advertising in this paper. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 











OSTAGE 


The 25¢ 


ing, y 
Letters,Office Systems, Money Saving 
Ideas. Send $1.00 for 6 mone A 

POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., N. ¥ 








a 


And 
in the 
Meantime— 


I want a job in 
your advertis- 
ing department. 
My qualifica- 
d tions will meet 
your every requirement. 
Copy writing—layout 
planning, etc. 
Just direct your corre- 
spondence to “A. B. C.,” 
Box 111, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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TECHNICAL 
MAN AVAILABLE 


A high-grade man who has had 
experience both with manufacturer 
and with an agency desires a 
change. He has written ads, cir- 
culars, booklets and catalogues, and 
can plan a complete campaign. He 
knows. markets. He has a clean- 
cut business personality, and can 
meet people or handle a depart- 
ment. College graduate. Age 30. 


“J. E.,” Box 109, care PRINTERS’ INK. 








When the East 
Reaches the West 
LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD 


The greatest week-day 
advertising medium on 
the Pacific coast 
DAILY CIRCULATION 


123,305 














DRY GOODS : 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Has a larger proven paid circulation 
among rated dry goods, department 
and general stores than any other dry- 
goods paper. Ask for A.B.C. statement 
and sample copy. 

Des Moines 
Chicage Indianapolis 


FURNITURE 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Has a larger proven paid circulation 

among rated furniture merchants than 

any other furniture publication. Ask 

for A.B.C. statement and sample copy. 
Des Moines 

Chicago Indianapolis New York 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
HARDWARE JOURNAL 


An unusually good buy. Ask us the 
reason why, and alse ask for sample 


x Des Moines 
Chicago Indianapolis 


New York 








New York 
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most divine right to th 

This reminds us that pt 
looked for merchandising thj 
happen when least expected, Th 
American Pencil Company many. 
factures an inexhaustible peng 
composed of a patent holder ay 
adjustable lead. It was not op. 
sidered a leader, although a yey 
worthy article. Then came th 
clever silver and bronze peneil ¢ 
the Eversharp variety. It ha 
transpired that the advertising ¢ 
this new creation and the cong. 
quent education of people to pre 
fer them has caused an unpre 
cedented demand for the humble 
article of a somewhat simibr 
character put out by the Amen 
can Lead Pencil Company, % 
other words, competitive adverts. 
ing and business actually stim 
lated this old line and brought i 
back to leadership. 


Pays Employees to Get 
Employees 


In order to get the proper employes, 
Gimbel Brothers, department store, Ne 
York, has inaugurated a plan wherdy 
the firm will pay every employee wh 
has brought another employee, provide 
the new employee remains with the Gm 
bel aie for four months, th 
sum of $11. 

A short time ago this department stor 
established a commission system in it 
selling department. At the time ths 
commission system was put in force it 
realized that it would have to work ot 
something for its non-selling employes 
also. It has now formulated a pls 
whereby a 10 per cent bonus covering 
the period of ten weeks preceding Chris 
mas will be given employees who at 
not members of its selling force. 

















“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 
Best and most economical 
ae ie Paper Clip on the market 


Recommended by efficiency experts. 


Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box 


Order Direct from 
Buffalo Automatic 





457 Washington Street, BUFFAL 
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Classified Advertisements 








must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Prinrers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for each 
insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Advertising representative, 
for trade journal, capable of produc- 
ing business and copy. Give past ex- 





ce. Address Box 988, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





unity for young man to become 
assistant advertising manager of aggres- 
sive suburban newspaper; must be fluent 
taker and able to write copy; state 
qualifications. Box 964, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
by an old established trade journal, a 
dever reporter and rewrite man. Splen- 
did future for an ambitious live wire. 
No others need answer. Address Box 
997, care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER in large general pe el 
isi nmcy, New York; college educa- 
pe 9 specialization in English and 
real interest in advertising work desir- 
ale; if convenient send samples of 
some advertisements or leaflets written; 
mention: age, experience in detail, sal- 
ary desired; permanent; confidential; 
Opportunity, Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Man capable of taking charge 
of our Art Department. Send samples 
of your work with first application and 
with these a pencil cartoon illustrating 
why you want to cv.ne to the South- 
west. samples promptly returned. 
Want man of exceptional ability. State 
age, salary wanted, past connections 
and when you could report for work. 
Keeshen Advertising Company, Okla- 
homa City. 














COPY WRITER in advertising agency. 
Woman experienced in producing adver- 
tisements in general mediums on articles 
appealing to women. State experience 
in detail; salary expected. Permanent. 
Confidential. Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER FOR 
THE GRAB FASHION LIST. MUST 
compose good letters and know how to 
follow up mail inquiries. State fully ex- 
perience and salary expected. P. O. Box 
8, Times Square, New York City, N. Y. 


An experienced folding box man who 
can invest Ten Thousand Dollars or 
more to manage and to expand a busi- 
ness established many years. Present 
owner has retired from active manage- 
ment but will continue financial inter- 
est. State experience. Address Box 
959, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR WANTED 

For Established Business Journal 

of high standing, circulating among 
wholesale and retail stores. To the 
man with proper qualifications, a desir- 
able, permanent position is open. Reply, 
giving full particulars and experience 
in this work, to Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER CORRESPONDENT 
Must have proven record ability to ini- 
tiate energy to carry plans through to 
profitable conclusion. Not necessary, 
but prefer a man who has had experi- 
ence as estimator. Opportunity limited 
only by effort and ability. The Corpora- 
tion advertising for the above .man is 
second to the largest in its line. Box 
984, Printers’ Ink. 




















Assistant 
Advertising Manager 
The Advertising Manager of a 
prominent Eastern Department 
Store wants a capable assistant, 
in the person of a straight-think- 
ing, aggressive, young man, who 
will enter quickly into the spirit 
of the organization, and can take 


charge of copy, layouts, and the 
general details of an Advertising 


He must have had previous department 
store sing rience and be able to 
write intelligent, high-class, to-the-point 
copy. He will be called upon to specialize 
on Men’s and Boys’ copy. 

Write, stating age, previous experience, 

expected, and if possible, send pho- 
All replies will be held strictly 
1 and TT if requested. 


4ddress, Box 995, P. 1. 
—— 




















ADVERTISING MAN 
WANTED 


An opportunity for a young man 
with advertising experience, in the 
advertising department of a large 
manufacturing concern using all 
forms of advertising. 

In answering this advertisement, ap- 
plicant should describe work which 
he feels best qualified to do, as well 
as stating nationality, age, experi- 
ence and salary required. 

Box 967, Printers’ Ink, New York: 
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WANTED—Long-established trade jour- 
nal seeks experienced editor. Man with 
capacity, initiative and seeking perma- 
nency desired. Address Box 989, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative 
The Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. Y., 
requires competent solicitor to maintain 
New York office and cover eastern ter- 
ritory. Give full details, age, remuner- 
ation and experience. Man about 30 
preferred. 


CHIEF CLERK IN ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT—Must handle corre- 
spondence and office routine and get 
things done. Should know printing, en- 
raving, circular letter work, and be 
amiliar with machinery. Apply by let- 
ter only. The Fairbanks Company, 416 
Broome St., New York City. 


° 
Service Man 
Catalogue printing house has ‘excellent 
opening for service man, capable and 
experienced on layout, with ability to 
handle engravings and art work. For 
an extraordinary man we have a splen- 
did proposition. Box, 952, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING CORRESPONDENT— 
Young man; exceptional opportunity in 
advertising section of large corporation. 
Only those familiar with dealer co- 
operatve advertising need apply. State 
age, salary and experience in detail. 
Box 973, Printers’ Ink. 
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Estimator for Loose Leaf y 
and Blank Book concern, Must be 
oughly familiar with paper and 
of assuming responsibility. Good 
pects for future. State fully expen 
where employed and salary. 
Printers’ Ink. 


Representative Wants 
Leading trade paper in its field, 43 
old,—applicant Audit Bureau of Gms 
lations and Associated Business P 
wants resident representative for (i 
Kentucky and Southern Indiang pes 
ably located in Cleveland or Cineimes! 
Exclusive territory; commission o 
new business, whether direct or apes 
year’s contract. 1919 business 
1918. If you are now representi 
trade papers in that territory it 
you to take on 
FIRE AND WATER ENGINEER 
318 West 39th Street, New York 


SPECIAL SALES 


Large rubber manufacturer requi 
cial salesman to call exciuiody an 
bing trade throughout Northen « 
ust understand modern merd 
ing to sell co-operative plan along 
products. Aggressive man between tig 
and thirty-five preferred, with egy 
ence selling auto accessories. 
Proposition includes salary and¢ 
mission sufficiently attractive to inte 
good producers—with necessary mai 
missionary work and plenty of ae 
tising co-operation. For interview me 
full details in confidence to Sales Me 
ager, Box 957, care Printers’ Ink 











SUBSCRIPTION SALES MANAGER 
For Canada 

Leading Canadian publisher offers ex- 
cellent opportunity to man who is thor- 
oughly experienced in employing, train- 
ing and getting results from canvassers 
on a national subscription proposition. 
This position is permanent and offers 
unequalled opportunities for advance- 
ment to the man who can produce re- 
sults. Knowledge of Canada not abso- 
lutely necessary. State experience fully 
and salary expected. All information 
will be treated in strict confidence. Box 
970, Printers’ Ink. 











Copy Writer 
Wanted 


A large manufacturer in one 
of the metal working industries 
has an opening for a copy writer 
—one with technical knowledge 
and business experience. 


In your letter of application 
state fully experience, age, salary 
desired and enclose a few sam- 
ples of your work, also your 
photograph, if possible. All in- 
formation will be regarded as 
confidential. Box 974, P. I. 























If you are 
these things— 


—a good copy man; with ides 
and the ability to put them im 


words and_ suggest  illustratin 
treatment 

—an experienced man, with pe 
sibly, but not necessarily a * 
sistant advertising managers & 
perience. 

—an executive type; ad @ 
handle and oversee detail al 
execution— 

we would like to see your 
(which will be scrupulously uae 
ed) with the idea of your j 
permanently our staff to rele 
our Advertising Manager for bit 
ger work. 

Address— 


Box 983, care of Printers’ Ink 
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ANTED—The leading concern of its 
kind, with branches throughout - 
‘ite es, has a place on its sell- 
A the Southern New England 
territory for a young man who has had 
experien: ce of some kind in either adver- 
tising or in selling. The opportunity is 
unusual and offers a real future. Write 


frankly and tell us all about yourself. 
inesries wil be treated in strict confi- 
dence. Address Future, Box 986, P. i. 





WANTED FOR THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Two young copy writers, male or female, 
with at least two years’ experience. One 
to handle general hardware, paints, 
household utensils and sporting goods; 
the other general farm implements, ma- 
chinery, Lectrical lines and automobile 
advertifing.. Applicants must be adapt- 
able for various work in an advertising 

mt of a large company adver- 
tising at least sixty lines of merchandise. 
Sales sense and initiative are more es- 
sential than technical theory. A_ large 
volume of work is demanded. Manila, 
a city of 300,000 with a good climate, 
will be your headquarters. Room and 
board can be obtained for not_over 
$60.00 per month. Expenses to Philip- 
pines paid; salary not over $200.00 to 
sart, with good chances of advance- 
ment, Your application must contain 
the most complete details of your ex- 
perience, as well as copies of references 
andaphotograph. Also your telegraphic 
and mail addresses. It will take six 
weeks for your application to reach 
Manila from New York. Appointments 
will be made by cable.. Address Box 
965, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—an 


IDEA MAN 


A young man of agency ex- 
perience who would qualify 
as an Art Director, a Copy- 
writer or a Plan Man. He 
is wanted to combine his 
talents in shaping advanced 
advertising as a creative 
executive—a visualizer, in 
one of the largest New Y ork 
agencies. 

He must have good taste, 
originality, a knowledge of 
composition and sound ad- 
vertising judgement. 
Box_91_Printer’s Ink. 
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WANTED — Advertising copy writer 
who has had experience in preparing 
catalogs, mailing folders and pe 
literature. State age, experience and sal- 
ary expected. Address . A. Krasselt, 
354 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED 
FOUR DECK, TWO PLATE WIDE 
PRINTING PRESS, 21% INCHES 
CUT OFF. BOX 982, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


I Have For Sale 


10 years’ back copies of Printers’ Inx 
joomeses?- Best offer accepted. Box 
960, Printers’ Ink. 


Powell Service satisfies 2,000 clients 
with Mailing Lists. Any business, trade 
or profession. We specialize in auto 
lists. Lowest prices. State your wants. 
Powell Service, 27 Warren St., New 
York. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 


CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 


CHOICE FACTORY PLANT FOR 

SALE IN MIDDLE WEST 
Due to a projected discontinuance of 
business, one of our clients offers for 
sale one of the most complete factory 
plants in the Middle West. Two four- 
story brick buildings in first-class con- 
dition with nearly 150,000 square feet 
of floor space, six railroad lines offering 
unusually fine shipping facilities, also 
two side-tracks to property. As Kala- 
mazoo is located in the heart of the 
paper mill industry, this plant for this 
reason as well as for many others, 
would prove of great value to a pub- 
lishing organization. For further par- 
ticulars address 


BROWNELL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 




















WEEKLY 
LETTERS TO 
SALESMEN 


end your salesmen my 
stimulating weekly letters. 
One month’s trial service, 
$1. John J. Lutge, Sales 
and Advertising Counselor, 
363 West 27th St., New 
York City. 
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National sales organization of thirty 
salesmen, headquarters New York, com- 
pleting present contract January Ist 
want saleable specialty. Bank refer- 
ences; Address Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE,” 
with large advertising Company, pn 
new connection; diplomatic, god per. 
sonality, handle help, accoun 
ministrative departments, Bor a ‘4 


i 
& 
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ie 
oh 








A large mail-order house, desirous of 
expansion, will consider the taking over, 
by outright purchase, of other mail- 
order businesses, which could operate 
successfully as a department of the 
larger house. Address John Blair, 526 
East Washington Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 


TO MANUFACTURERS—I specialize 
on writing, illustrating and printing 
small folder-circulars, describing that ar- 
ticle you are making, for you to mail or 
send quantities to your customers to dis- 
tribute. These circulars are original, 
interesting, scientific; will put your mes- 
sage across and multiply sales. Write 
for particulars. A. Pharo, 631 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


REMOVAL 


The Hardware Dealers’ Magazine 
has moved its Advertisers’ Exhibition 
of Samples and Library of Trade Cata- 
logues to the Grand Central Palace, 
Lexington Ave., 46th to 47th Streets. 
Buyers and visitors are always welcome 
and will be interested in the various 
products on display. 


Specialties Wanted— 
Capital Furnished 


An organization having ample capital 
and efhcient well organized sales force 
with thoroughly equipped and experi- 
enced advertising department, is look- 
ing for new specialties which have a 
wide field and can be protected by 
trade marks or patents. Advise what 
you have, giving complete information, 
terms, etc.; personal interview will be 
arranged if we are interested. Special- 
ties, Box 980, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EFFICIENCY EXPERT AND SYS- 
TEMATIZER will plan and advise on 
administration, recording, and account- 
ing methods; $25 per day. Box 998, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Free Lance Advertising Writer will 
take on one or two more accounts. 
Forceful and‘ compelling copy coupled 
with attractive layouts. No charge un- 
less accepted. Box 971, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 
of large manufacturer. Familiar with 
office details of advertising agencies 
and publications. Age 35. Salary $35. 
Box 968, Printers’ Ink. 


Magazine Manager 
Circulation, advertising and general 
management. A magazine builder of 
eleven years’ experience with a full 
knowledge of every detail of the busi- 
ness. Somewhere there is a magazine 
owner who needs my services and who 
will be willing to pay a fair salary for 
results. Available Jan. ist. Box 201, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING MAN: 22 years g 





experienced, desires to locate —"71pv1 
town of about 100,000 as National i 
vertising Manager. Has ability, Gn), Sective 
Address Box 979, care of Printers! ‘agh knowleds 


i 
A 






fe 
op 


A National Advertisa 
may secure the services of 
young advertising man (23), Ne 

er, by addressing Box 956, P. L 


IDEA MAN, ART DIRECTOR SF 





= 


OPENING WITH LIVE AD Stage My 
ING AGENCY OR FIRM lye, I 
YORK CITY ONLY. BOX 990, CARE | SeMiger age 


OF PRINTERS’ INK. 
AGENCY OR MANUFA 





i 


Age 23; 3 





Practical Copy Writer. 

years’ Ad. Experience; 1 year AN pore 

shop practice. Asst. Ad. Manager mor out A’ 

truck concern. Experienced in serm A yp 

layout and production details, Tact with 8 

and thorough. Box 996, Printers’ Ink pe ty om 
ADVERTISING MAN finest grade 0 

with 8 years’ varied experience asthe oar Ist. 

correspondent advertising manager a 978, Prit 


copywriter for agency, seeks 

ria] position with opportunity to dem» 
strate his ability in any of the aor 
mentioned positions. Married. Addtes 
Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 


PRACTICAL, ORIGINAL IDEAS 1 
PROMOTE NEW BUSINESS; & 
ECUTIVE ABILITY, COPY-WAL 
LOP, AMBITION, TACT, WIDE 
PERIENCE, BUSINESS-BUIL 
TO MFR. OR AGENCY. Salary 
year to start. Box 1000, Printers’ 


ADVERTISING MANAGER secks at 


fi: 





ve 





bliin 


ern connection. Extensive experience | both, 

one of the foremost national i 

sales promotional work, dealers’ sais | doubling cir 
material, newspaper campaigns bie « Experience : 
operative sales crew work, etc., ete. years, busin 
terested party can secure a man @ ff owner two | 
broad training and recognized abil. § J. A. H., Bo 





Address Box 987, Printers’ Ink 


NEW YORK, 





e 





’ College grad 
HERE’S YOUR MAW - he 

With youth, experience, ability anda alae be 
wealth of sound ideas. A prokiene ica, trained 
writer—a sharpshooter with sales letter salesmanship, 





At present advertising manager of a 
trade journal; salary $2500.00. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Promotion—Actual copies of 
ductive form letters, sales co 0 

ence, campaign plans, recommendations 
on product and package, house on 
write-ups, etc., work of past three yeas 
in present connection with large maar 
facturer, submitted to representaim 
house desiring college graduate in 
thirties, with trend for promotive 
of every character; exceptional 
training, and 10 years’ varied 
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ence. Purchase of dealer hel 
cularizing of lists on a TESTED — ond 
a feature of this man’s work. aos of Pr 






Box 962, Printers’ Ink. 











ith ability wants posi- 
oung a 6 1. C. S. trained; under- 
* 


¥ 

hemp I 

a ra layouts, production of all 
— of ising literature; inde- 


jience. R. Kennedy, 
ag anandaigua, N. Y. 


—— 
ADVERTISING MAN 
(27), mechanical production work, de- 
‘g attractive layouts; write copy; thor- 
‘agh knowledge of printing, all details; 
§ years’ sey and merchandising ex- 
i low with xe grade ae 
cy. -1 recommenda- 
= ox os, Printers’ Ink. 


Available Jan. Ist 
iting copy and making 
Lee for one of largest depart- 
ment stores in New York and will 
consider agency or department store 


New York Territory 
Mlered. Box 975, Printers’ Ink. 
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57 ERT TYPOGRAPHIC LAY- 
idine AN EEN. WHO HAS ACHIEVED 
= A REPUTATION desires to connect 
5) with a progressive New York adver- 
act rising . At present superintend- 
tk ent Fy omg printing plant doing the 

finest grade of work. Se SF — 

v lanuary Ist. Salary $4,000.00. ress 
4 ~ 978, Printers’ Ink. 
nage. *e 
ee | Advertising Manager or 
irs Assistant 
— BY woman with unusual experience 
1 Bin ising — Vag a 

com, , desires ition in ew 

Vd Yay perienc in general 

vertising matters, copy writing, ci - 

it arizing, etc. Address Box 969, P. I. 
e TRADE JOURNAL MANAGER 

nod ity for constructive work as 

asi: ising or circulation manager, or 

e@ | both, desired with trade or class journal. 

mS | Recently sold my class publication after 

als | doubling circulation and advertising. 

@® | Experience: advertising solicitor two 
4 years, business or -¥ att — 

owner two years. e 30. ress 
i. 9). A H., Box 992, Printers’ Ink. 


Motion Picture Industry 


College graduate holding responsible 
position in advertising and publicity for 
one of the largest corporations in Amer- 
a, trained writer and specialist _in 
4 ship, desires a position (motion 
free industry preferred) offering a 

and a real chance for a 
man with imitiative, hustle and horse 
sense. Box 958, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A successful Advertising Manager with 
18 years’ experience, a splendid record, 
married, middle-aged and a pleasing per- 
lity, is considering a change in con- 


=. abou tst of the year. 


aes ew 








it the 
Connected with an exceptionally 
fectssful and rapidly growing daily 

newspaper. Has also had 


and circulation experience. 
on request. ox 976, 
? Ink. 
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Advertising Woman’ & Fashion Writer 
Formerly assistant advertising manager 
of large Pittsburgh store and thoroughly 
experienced in copy-writing, layouts, 
mail order catalogues and circulars, de- 
sires to connect with department store, 
specialty shop, agency, or publication in 
or near New York, in executive or 
copy-writing Position. Salary $50. Box 
966, Printers’ Ink. 








Sales Letters that land a joyful jolt on 
the prospect’s bump of self interest. 
Been creating cashable compositions for 
direct drives since 1893, and have the 
nerve backed by the knack and the 
“know-how” to claim that I can help to 
market your goods through sales letters. 
Ask for an ounce of evidence and draw 
your own conclusions. Jed Scarboro, 
557a Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COPY-WRITER 

Versatile young woman with clear head, 
sound judgment, insight, taste, humor, 
originality, exceptional ability to write, 
wants opportunity to prove that she is 
worth much larger salary than she now 
receives in agency where she has out- 
grown her “job.” Desires position in 
highest type agency, or free-lance writ- 
ing. Thorough advertising experience. 
Box 963, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
A University graduate, 32 years of age, 
with ten years’ advertising experience, 
at present employed as an advertising 
executive, is open for an opportunity to 
show his worth to some concern or 
agency who require an experienced Lay- 
out and idea man who can put good hu- 
man interest in copy that sells the mer- 
chandise. Four years in present posi- 
tion. Address Box 200, Printers’ Ink. 


“SUCCESS IS 98% PERSPIRATION” 
is the firm conviction of young man, 
22, seeking a beginner’s position in ad- 
vertising dept. of publication, commer- 
cial firm or with agency. High school 
graduate; Alexander Hamilton Institute 
training; business experience as organ- 
izer and systematizer; best references. 
Immediate salary of less importance than 
outlet for ability and opportunity for 
later advancement. Box 977, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 




















ADVERTISING MAN 
Yours on Jan. 2d 


I will be available then. For the 
past year my work has been highly 
successful for the largest trade paper 
in its field. 


Now I want to connect with a smaller 
concern—either a manufacturer or a grow- 
ing publication—where my capabilities as 
a high type of creative sales promotion and 
advertising man will enable me to grow 
along with it—where ability and keen in- 
terest will be conducive to appreciation 
both monetary and in position. Samples 
of my work are available—they have ap- 
peared regularly in Printers’ Ink. I am 
29, married, serious and analytical. Prefer 
Greater New York as my location. Worth 
easily $5,000 a year—willing to rent my 
brains and executive ability for much less 
if the opportunity is shown. Address: 


A. L. B., Box 985, Printers’ Ink 
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ft The buying public cannot 
r 4; forget your message when 
“4 brought to its attention 
“4% 365 days a year— 

“4 Through 

OUTDOOR 

: ADVERTISING 

: Thos. Gsack ©. 






Chicago 





se 


culation attained by_ 
The Chicago Tribune’ ~ 
on each of the five- 3 
Sundays in November. 4 


The Chicago Sunday) | 
Tribune sells for 7 cents | 
in Chicago and 10 cents 
outside. No other 7 
newspaper in the world = 
selling at these prices ~ 
has a circulation equal 
to that of the Sunday 
issue of 


The Chicugo Cribnae| 


te 


iitTHe WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER A 














